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PEEFACE 


r.v this new edition the Smaller History of Rome ” care 
has been taken not to alter any of the essential characteristics 
which have long made this book such a valuable instrument 
of education. Its original proportions have been, as far as 
possible, preserved, and no special department of history has 
been allowed to curtail the space which was duo to otifers. 
Such alterations as those which deal with the original populations 
of Italy and the constitutional arrangements of Rome, are merely 
the inevitable result of the progress of recent historical research 
in these directions. 

Throughout the work the language has been simplified as 
much as possible, and the quantities of names, where necessary, 
have been added in the index. 

All the maps and a large proportion of the illustrations have 
been specially prepared for this edition. Some of the latter 
were suggested by the editor ; but whatever merit this feature 
of the work may possess is due far more to the publishers tlian 
to liim. 

A. H. J. G. 

OxFOiii), 1897. 

Note. — The supplementary chapter on the Empire, bringing 
the Hislory Hown to the death of Trajan, 117 a.d., has been 
prepared by Mr. G. !Middleton, M.A., late lecturer in Latin in 
the University of Aberdeen, under the direction of Professor 
W. M. Ramsay, M.A., D.C.L. 


AuguBiy 1898- 
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HISTORY OF ROME. 


CnAPTKli I. 


PKOri.KS OF ITALY. 


I iALY is the central one of the three ^reat peninsulas which 
project from the south of Europe into tlie ^leditcrrancan Sea. 
It is h(iiiri(led op the nortli by the cJiaiu of the 
AlpSyrAyliicb form a Statural barrier against in- ^ 

vasion; on the west its sliores are washed i)y tlio 
l'3U’**henian Sea, called by the Homans the Lower Sea (Mare 
Inferum), on tbc ca^t by the Adriaric- or Upper Sea (Mare 
Superum). All its best harbours lie on the west, and con- 
sequently it is in this direction that Home's earliest trade-routes 
lay, and her earliest inqjerial acquisitions were made. 

The peninsula itself may be divided into two parts, the northern 
consisting of tlic great plain drained by the river Padus or Po 
and its numerous tributaries, and the southern being a long 
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tongue of land, with the Apcnniiiv-s as a haek-]M)ne minting down 
its whole extent from north to soiitli. 'Fhe extreme length of 
1»he peninsula from the Alps to the Straits of Messina is 700 
miles. The breadth of Noiihern Italy is .SoO iniN's, while that 
of the southern ])ortion is on an average not Tnore than lOO 
miles, But till the time of the Kinpire the Homans never 
included the plain (»f the l*o in Italy. To this counliy they 
gave the name of (.Iallia (hsAi ’uxa, or Gaul »jn this (the 
Uoman) side of the Alps, in consecpience of its being inhabitisl 
by Gauls. T'he westernmost portion of the ]>lain was jieopled 
by Ligurian tribes, and was therefore, called Lhu hia, while its 
eastern extremity was irdiabited by the Venki i. 

The name Itaiaa was originally applie<l to a veiy small 


tract of country. It was conline<l to the extreme south of tiie 


The name 
Italia. 


peninsula, whieli at a still earliei' period had Ixurn 
called Genotria; by tiu* tiflh century n.c. it had 
come to include the territory, subse(juent ly known 


as Lueania and Hruttium, stretching along the shores of the 


Taieiitinj gulf soiitii of a lim; <lrawn fn^m IMetapontum to 
I’aestiim, and by the time of tlie Tunic wars, in the tliinl 
century h.c., it had spreatl over the whole peninsula south of 


the rivers Itubicon and Macra, whiidi [larted Umbria and Ktrui'ia 
from the northern districts of the valley of the To. Italy, 
properly so called, is a very mountainous country, bm'ng filled 
up more or less by the broad mass of the Apennines, the off- 
shoots or lateral branches of which, in some parts, descend quite 
to the sea, but in others leave a considerable space of level or 
low country. There are fewer land-locked valleys than in 
Gr('cce, and the open plains are eminently suitable for the 


grmvth of leagues or federations lietween towns. 


Peoples of 
Italy. 


The pu[)uIation of the jicninsiila south o£ the 
Alps was of a very varied character. It inay be 
divided into no less than six great branches. 


1. The Gauls rejirescnt at once the mo.it northerly and tlie 
youngest of tlie races of Italy. They belong to the great family 


The Gauls. 


of the Celts, whose presence in tlie peninsula was 
due to two separate migrations, both of whicli 


took p]i:|/30 long after the other races of Italy had been settled 


in their separate localities. Tradition says that the tirst swarm 


of Celts passed the Alps in the reign of the elder Tarquin 
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(()l(I 'r)78 li.c.) ; a second niij^ration, wliiidi jdaritod tlic Sonoiics, 
tlic most soiitliorly of these tn!)os, on the sliores of the Adriatic 
cast of Umbria, is connected witli the ^rcjat ^Jallic, invasioi^ 
whicli ended in the caj)tnro of Home (HiK) li.c.). Ih’cvionsly to 
those niovemritts the nortliorn reji^ions of Uisal])i!ie (iaul had 
been in tlio Jiands of tlic Li.icnrians, the southern in tlioso of tlie 
Umbrians, wliile tlui Etruscans jmssessed scattered settlements 
nortii of the Apennines. result of the iniLjrations was to 

spread the (Jallic name from the Alps to the Apennines and 
the Adriatic. '^J'ho most important of th(5 Gallic trilx's were the 
Insubn-s and ('enomani to tlie north of the Po, and the*Boii and 
Ijifii^ones to the south of that river. 

2. West and south of (Jaul lay Licukia, the country of the 
Li.u;ur(^s (or Uii^uijs, as they were called by the Greeks). The 


oiii^in of this racii is (piite unknown; it had once 


The Ligurians. 


occupied much of tlu* territory subsequently over- ® 

run l>y the (biuls, and in historical times it extended at least 
from th(^ upper reaches of tlie Po, but possibly even from the 
Poenine Alps (the Great St. Jk3rnar<l) to the river Macra on 
the. south. 'J'he chief northern tribe was that of the Taurini, but 
the tribes with which we find Itome most frequcmtly brought 
into hostile contact were tliosc of the south, the Inteinilii, 
Ingauni, and Aiiuani, lying between the Apennines and the sea, 
ami the Friniates to the east of this range. 

The north-eastern portion of Italy, from the river Athesis 
{Adige) to the Julian Alps was occupied by the VEXETr. They 
were doubtless of the same race as the Tstrians and Liburnians 
on the other side of the Adriatic, and are said to have belonged 
to the great lagurian stock. 

3. The Etiu SCANS were known as Etrusci or Tusci to the 
Itomans, as TyrrluMii ^o the Greeks ; but tlieir own native name 
for tliemselves was Hasena. They formed a 
striking contrast to the nations of Central and Etruscans 
Southern Italy ; for. their language is wholly 
dificrent from that of the other Italian tribes, and shows no 
resemblance to the languages of the Indo-European group,’ while 
their manners and customs clearly prove them to be a people 
originally quite distinct from the Greek and Italian^ races, 
although they showed themselves very susceptible to Greek 
culture. Their influence on the early customs of Koine was 
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necessarily great, for the Etruscans possessed a fully developed 
civilization when Home was but an infant state ; hut it was an 
influence that, so far as w'c can see, affected little beyond the 
ceremonies and religious institiitiinis of Rome. It was from them 
that she derived the science of augury, ami perha])s the very 
idea of priestly colleges or guilds; 'while tradition adds that the 
symbols of Roman royalty, the purple roho, the ivory sceptre, and 
the curule chair, came from Etruria*,. The origin of this strange 
race is wholly uncertain, ^lost ancient wrih'rs relate that tlie 
Etruscans w’cre Lydians who had migrated by sea from Asia to 
Italy ; it is now more generally believed that llu'y descended 
into Italy from the Rhaetian Alps. Yet Etruscan civilization 
shows the deepest traces of Oriental inlluence, and, if the liyi)o- 
thesis that connects the Etruscans with the Rhaeti is correct, it is 
probable that they wan e an Alj)ine peoi)le, whose art and customs 
were profoundly modified by intermixture with immigrants from 
tlie East. In early times they had maintained settlements in the 
great plain of the Ro, until they were expelled or subdued by the 
invading (hiuls. The country known as Etiukia in historic 
times extended along the coast of the Lower Sea from the 
river Macra on the north to the Tiber on the south. Inland, the 
Tiber also formed its eastern boundary, dividing it first from 


Umbria, afterwards from the Sabines, and, lastly, from Latium. 

4. We next come to the Italian races proper, w hich inhabited 
the centre and most of the south of the ]»eninsula. The evidence 


The Italian 
races. 


of language proves that the common stock from 
wdiicli these races sprang falls into tw^o great 
branches: (1) the Umbrian and Sabellian; (2) the 


Latin. The differences between these groups of languages are 
little more than the dillercnccs between dialects of the same 


tongue, and show the clearest traces of a oommon origin. Tlujy 
are closely related to the ( Ireek, but still more closely to the'Celtic; 


and this connection, combined with the great rescmlilance between 
the fundamental social and political institutbns of the Greeks and 
Romans, make it jjrobable that the Italian, Geltic, and Greek 
races dwelt together for a long period during their Journey from 
the East, and that when the Greeks parted from their kinsmen 
at the l^ead of the Adriatic, Italians and Celts still continued for 
a time in close contact with one another. The Gauls, in fact. 


were not only near neighbours, but near kinsmen of the Romans. 
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I'lic Umbutans dwelt, in historic times, in Eastern Italy between 
Etruria and the Adriatic. Tlie district of UMBitiA had once 

been far more extensive, lnit its possessions wesT; . * 

,, , , X ^ C U 1 TheUmbnans. 

()1 the Apennines had t.illen to Etruria, and tlie 

Ciallic tribe of Senoiies linally annexed tlie territory on the 
Adriatic coast. 'IMio lan.iijuage of the Umbrians is the most 
aiKiiont toiii^ue of tlie family to which it belongs, and verities the 
t radition that the Umbrians \\<‘rc one of the oldest nations of Italy. 

The VuLSCiANs, a race afterwards merged in Latinm, sliow 
tlie nearest resemblance in language to the Umbrians. 'Jiliey were 
at tirst a nation distinct from the Latins, and, Volscians 
though they lost their independence as a separate 
state, inscriptions show that they long preserved their language 
unimpaired. Other tribes bordering on Latiiim are the AEtiriAXs 
and liEHNroANs. We know little of them beyond their close 
international relations witli the Volscians. 

It, is doubtful to which division of the family of the Umbrians 
and Sahollians the Sabines belonged ; for their language early 
fell into disuse, and only a few words liave been Sabinee 
]ivoscrved. Hut they probably belonged to the 
Sabellian brancli. They are said to have been originally a 
mountain race dwelling near the sources of the A runs on the 
ridge of the Apennines which lies between Umbria and Etruria. 
'1 hence they descended into the valleys between Und)ria anil 
liatiiim, which they occupied in historic times. They preserved 
their simple mouiitainccriiig habits, and are described as brave, 
hardy, and frugal. Tradition has much to tell of their early in- 
tluence on Romo, and this is natural, for the Sabine city of Cures 
was but twenty-four miles from Rome. Amongst Sabine tribes 
we may, perhaps, reckon the Picrktines, occupying a fertile strip 
of t(iirritory on the (^ast of the Adriatic; and tlie Paeltgni, 
Mahst, MAKKucixr, and Vestini, lying south of tliis district. 

The Sabiclijan races are those wliich are known to have 
spoken a common toifguo, sometimes called Oscan. They spread 
over the greater part of Central and Southci n Italy, — « . 
and are represented by the Samnites, with their ^ 

otfshoots tlie Campanians and Lucanians. 

The Samnitrs, the most powerful of these races, occupied 
an inland district in the region of the central Apennines. On 
the west they commanded the valley of theVulturiius bordering 
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on Campania. On the cast th(*y early exlended heyond the 
limits of Samninm proper to the sea ; for the Frentani on the 
•north-cast were a Samnite people, and it is prohahlo that at 
least the northern part of Apnlia was coimnered and oeeu])ied 
by Sarnnito tribes. Ihit their .e:reatest eonqu(‘sts were on tlui 
west and sonth. In the fifth century n.c. they cotupien'd the 
whole of the rich ])rovinee of Cam]>ania, the i^arden of Italy. 
This district, stretehini;' from the hiris to the Silarus, forms, for 
the most part, an unbroken plain, cehibrnted in aiaaent as well 
as in nvodorn times for its extraordinary beauty and fc'rtility. 
The Greek cities of this coast alone retaintsl their independence 
and their territories. Shortly afterwards the Samnit(‘s si)read 
throu.£fh the whole of Lucania. ihit, altliouL,di tlu^ Lfcaniaxs 
appear in history as a Samnite people, they have broken away 
from the control of the main body of their (.‘ountrymen. Tluiy 
have formed a state of their own, and tlaw rul<‘ not only over 
Lucania, but over the natiA^' peoples to the south jis far as the 
strait which separates Italy from Sicily. 

These nath^e peoples at list threw olf the Lucanian yoke, and 
appear in history as the Hrctii. 

The Latixs, like the Samnites, are represented as having 
been orij^inally a mountaiiuM'rin^ race dwc^llin" in the central 
The Latins Apennines, from which they descended into the 
^ ' rei^ions between the mountains and the sea. Even 

here the Latins W(‘re for a time hut an insi'^nilicant peojile ovor- 
shadowed by the f^reat Etruscan power in the north and sur- 
rounded on all other sirles l)y hostile tribes. The ori.^ina' 
Tjatium was a narrow territory extending from the Tiber to the 
Volseian mountains, and from the Apennines about rraeneste 
to the sea. But Latin conquest subsequently absorbed the 
Volseiaiis and Aurunci, and the name Ijatiurn was sj^read to 
the Liris on the bonhu’s of Campania. The original abode of 
the Latins is of volcanic origin. The Alban mountains arc a 
gr(*at volcanic mass, and several of the entters have been filled 


with Avater, forming lakes, of Avhich the Alban lake is one of the 
most remarkable. The plain in which Home ^tands, noAv called 
the CamjMrpia, is not an unbroken level, but a broad undulating 
tract, iijtcrsected by numerous streams, Avhich have cut them- 
selves deep channels tliroiigli the soft volcanic tufa of whicli the 
soil is composed. The climate of Latium was not healthy even 
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in ambient times. T'lie malaria of the Campa^^na renders Rome 
itself Tinlu'altliy in the summer and autumn ; and the Pontine 
marshes, which extend along the coast in the ftouth of Latiiifn 
for a tlistanec* of thirty miles, are still more pestilential. 

T). A primiTiv(^ people, whose language, as kiH)wn from 
inscriptions, diilers widely from those of the TImhrians and 
Sahellians, were represented by the Tapygians aiul 
Mes;;a])ians of ( lalahria. Y#t the language shows 
restiinhlances to both Greek and Latin, ami bears 
out the tradition that the Tapygians were Pelasgi, or p^'e-historic 
inhabitants of Italy. They were probably the earliest Aryan 
settlers who were driven towards the extremity of the peninsula 
as the liatins and Sahellians pressed further to the south. 

fi. The GreeJi'fi planted so many colonies upon the coasts 
of Southern Italy that they gave to that district the name of 
^lagna ( traecia. Th»‘ most ancient, and at the Qj.gg)j.g 
same time the most northerly, Greek city in Italy 
was Cumae in Catnpania. Most of the other Greek colonies 
were situated larthcr to the south, wh(‘re many of them 
attained to great power and wealth. Of these some of the 
most distinguished were 'rarentum, Croton, Metapontum, and 
Sybaris, which was destroyetl in 510 n.c., and was replaced in 
443 B.c. by the town of I hurii. 



Prehi'ttoric gate at Arplnum. 




The wolf of the Capitol. 


CHAPTER II. 

THE EARLY KTNdS AND THE OUKiIXAL CONSTITUTION OF 
ROME. 

'J'/iE Iifston' of Rf)mo is fliaf of a city which orisfioally had only 
a f(*w miles of territory, and gradually extended its^ dominion 
at first over Italy and then over the efivilized 
Rome'^^ world. The city lay in the central of the 
pfMiinsnla, on the left I)ank of the Tiber, and 
about fifteen miles from its mouth. It appears from tlio first 
as the most important town of Latiiim, and this importance 
must have boon due to its site. Its commercial greatness was 
due to its situation on a navigable river, wliieh provided a safe 
refuge for ships at a time wlicn the Tjower Sea was swept by 
Etruscan fleets ; its military sti'cngih was due to its position 
upon the borders of two of the most powerful races in Italy, the 
Sabines and the Etruscans. »• ^ 

Though originally a Latin town, it received at an early period 
a considtirahle Sabine population, while it appears nearly certain 
that a part of its population was of Etruscan origin, and that the 
two Tanjuiris represent the establishment of an Etruscan dynasty 
at Kome.'^ Roman (dvilization is in all essential points 

dilferont from the Etruscan, and that the Latin element pre- 
dominaUitl over the Sabine is evident from the fact that the 


Si’p cli, iii. p. 20. 
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language of the Romans was^a Latin and not a Sabellian 
dialect. 

^riie early history of Romo as givc*n by tlici* Roman writeiis 
is a. mass of poj)ular tradition worked up by poets, annalists, 
and anlapiariafis into a prohissed record of fact. 

Not only is it full of marvellous tales and po(‘ticaI 
omlxdlishinents, of contradictions and imj)Ossi- 
bilit’os, blit it wants tlie very foundation upon which all history 
must l>e based. Many of the legends are simply attempts to 
exj)lain the origin of certain jiolitieal and religious customs 
existing in the Republic; and, although the political mvilization 
of early Rome can be discovered with some degree of certainty, 
it is not until wo come to the war wifli Pyrrhus that we can 
jilacc full reliance upon the narrative as a trustworthy statement ' 
of events. With this caution we now proceed to relate the 
celebrated legends of the foundation and early history of Rome. 


Rome is thought to have arisen with the fall of Troy, for, 
on the capture of that town, Aeneas, son of Anchiscs and 
Venus, fled to seek a new homo in a foreign land. ^ . 

lie carried with him his son Ascanius, the Penates ^ 

or household gods, and the Palladium of Troy.* 

Ljion reaching the coast of Latiuni he was kindly received hy 
Latiims, the king of tlie countiy, who gave him Jiis daughter 
Lavinia in marriage, Aeneas now built a ci^v, which he 
named Laviniimi, in honour of liis wife. But Lavinia had been 
previously promised to Turiuis, the leader of the Rutulians. 
This youthful chief, enraged at the insult, attacked the strangers, 
lie was slain, however, hy the hands of A^oeas; but in a new 
war which broke out three years afterwards, the Trojan hero 
dis[y)j)earcd amid tlpe waters of the river Numicius, and was 
henceforward worshipped under tho name of Jupiter Tndiges, 
or “god of the country.” 

Ascanius, who wiw also called lulus, removed from Lavinium, 
thirty years after its foundation, and huilt Alha 
Longa, or the “Long White City,” on a ridge 
of the Alhan Mount about fifteen miles south-east 
of Rome. It heeame the most powerful city in Latinm,^and the 


* 'I'ht* raUadinm was a statue of Pallas, or Minerva, which was said to have 
fallen from iieaven, and was preserved at lUnno with the most sacred care. 
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hoa<l of a coiifedorac}" of Latin oitios. Twelve khi^s of the 
family of Aeneas succeeded Ascaniiis. The last of these, 
warned Procas,»left two sons, Niimitor and iVmulius. Annilius, 
the youn,e:er, seized the kingdom ; ami Nuinitor who was of a 
peaceful disposition, made no resistance to his brother. 

Amulius, fearing l(‘st the children of Numitor might not 
submit so qui«‘tly to his usurpation, caust'd his only son to be 


murdered, and made his daughtui*, Hhea Silvia, one of the 
vestal virgins, who were compelled to live and die unmarried. 
But the maiden became, by the god Mars, the motlier of twins. 
She was ^in consequence jmt to death, because she had broken 
lier vow, and her babes were doomed to be drowned in the 
river. The Tiber had overtlowed its banks far and wide ; and 
t)ic cradle in wliich the babes were placed was strandt'd at the 
foot of the Palatine, and overturned on the root of a wild 
fig tree. A she-wolf, which had come to drink of the stream, 
carried them into her den hard by, and suckled them ; and 
\yhen they wantc'd other food, the woodpecker, a bird sacred 
to Mars, brought it to them. At length this marvellous spectacle 
was seen by Faustulus, the king’s shepherd, who 
Remus^* chfldren home to Ins wife, Acca Lareniia. 

Tliey were called Uomiiliis and Remus, and grew 
up along with the sons of their foster-parents on tlu' Pala- 
tine hill. 

A quarrel arose between them and the lu'rdsmen of Numitor, 
who stalled their cattle on the neighbouring liill of the Aventine. 
llemus was taken by a stratagem, and carried off to Numitor. 
His age and noble bearing made Numitor tliink of his grand- 
sons; and his suspicions were confirmed ])y the tale of the 
marvellous nurture of the twin brothers. Soon afterwards 
Romulus hastened with his foster-father t* Numitor ; suspicion 
was changed into certainty, and the old man recognized them 
as his kindred. They now resolved to avenge the wrongs which 
their fainily had sufl’ered. With the help -of faithful comrades 
they slew Amulius, an<l ])laced Numitor on tlie throne. 

Romulus and R(?mus loved their old abode, and therefore left 
Alba to found a city on the banks of the Tiber. But a dispute 
arose between the brothers where the city should be built, and 
after whose name it should be called, liomulus wished to build 
it on the Palatine, Remus on the Aventine. It was agreed that 
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the question should he decided J)y the gods; and each took his 
station on the top of his chosen hill, awaiting the pleasure of 
the gods hy some striking sign. The night passed away, ajid 
ns the day was dawning Remus saw six vultures ; hut at sun- 
rise, when tfu'se tidings were brought to Itoinulus, twelve 
vultures Hew by him. Kach claimed the augury in liis own 
favour ; but the shepherds decided for Romulus, and Remus 
^vas therefore <ib]ige<l to yield. Such was the legendary ex- 
planation of the later Roman custom of the taking of auspices 
l)y a magistrate. 

1. op RoMTLrs, 75.S-717 n.c. — Romulus, *on gaining* 

tin’s divine sanction, proceede<l to mark out the boundaries of 
his city. Ib' yoked a bullock and a heifer to a . 

plough, and drew^ a deep furrow round the Palatine. ation o ^ 

This formed the sacred limits of the city, and was 
called the Fomeriiim. To the original city on the Palatine 
was given the name of lltuna Quadrate, or Square Ronu', to 
distinguish it from the one which subsequently extended oyer 
the seven hills. 

The traditional date for the founding of Rome was the 21st 
of April, 753 years before the Christian era. 

On the line of the Pomcrium Romulus began to raise a wall. 
One day Remus leapt over it in scorn ; whereupon Romulus slew 
him, exclaiming, “ So die wimsoever hereafter 
shall leap over my walls.” Romulus now found Jiis s^Mnes. ^ 
people too few in nundjers. Accordingly, he set 
apart on the (-apitoline hill an asylum, or a sanctuary, in which 
homicides and runaway slaves might take refuge. The city thus 
became tilled with men, but they wanted women, and the inhabit- 
ants of the neighbouring cities refused to give their daughters 
to^ such an outcaift race. Romulus accordingly resolved to 
obtain by force what he could not gain by entreaty. He pro- 
claimed that games were to be celebrated in honour of the god 
Consus, and invitod his neighbours, the Latins and Sabines, 
to the festival. Suspecting no treachery, they came in numbers 
with their wives and children; when suddenly the Roman 
youths rushed upon their guests and carried off the virgins. The 
bereaved j)arents hastened home and prepared for vengeance. 

The iidiabitants of three of the Latin towns, Cacnina, Antemnae, 
and Orustumerium, took up arms one after the other, but were 
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ilefoated hv the Roniatis. Roinuhis slew with his own hand 
Acron kinpj of (^lenina, and dedicated Ids arms 
Wars with annonr, as spolia ojtima, to Jupiter. These 

and Sables olVerod when the coininandor of one army 

slow with his own hand the commander of 
aimtln'r, and were only i^ained twice afterwards in Uoman 
history. 

At last Titus Tatiiis, thekin,:^of Cures, the most powerful of the 
Sahino states, marched against Rome. Ilis forces wore so great 
that Iiomuhis, imahlo to resist him in the field, was obliged to 
rctini into*tho cit}'. Besides the city on the Palatine, Pomiihis 
had also fovtilied the top of the (kipitoline hill, which ho in- 
trusted to the care of Tarpciiis. P>nt his daughter Tarpeia, 

• dazzled by the golden bracelets of the Sabines, promised to 
betray the hill to them “ if they would give her what they 
wore on their left arms.” Her offer was accepted. In the 
night-time she opened a gate and let in lln^ enemy, hnt when 
she claimed her reward they threw upon her the shiedds 
“which they wor(‘ on their left arms,” and thus crushed her 
to death. Tims was explained the later custom of Imrling 
traitors from the Tarpeian rock. 

' On the next day the Uoinans cnde,avourod to recover the 
hill. A long and despcaate battle was fought in the valley 
between the I’alatine and the Capitoline. At one tiiiio the 
Romans were driven before the enemy, when Romulus vowed 
a t».mi})le to Jupiter Stator, the Stayer of Flight, wliereupon 
his iiKMi took courage ami returned again to the combat. 
At length the Sabine women, who w(‘re the cause of the 
war, rushed in Ixdween them, and prayed their husbands and 
fathers to he reconciled. Their prayers wore heard : the two 
people not only mad() peace, but agreed to form only one natian. 
Union with Romans dwelt on the l*alatim‘. under their 

the Sabinee. Iiomuhis, tlie Sabines on the Capitoline 

under their king Titus Tatius.* The two kings 
and their senates mot for deliberation in the valley between the 
two hills, which was hence (tailed Comitiwmj or the place of 
meeting, and whi«Ji afterwar<ls became the liornan Forum. 

Puit tlu^ douhh; monarchy did not last long. Titus Tatius 

The Sahinrs were called Quirites, and this name was afterwards applied 
to the Koiuan people In their civil capacity. 
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was slain at Laviiiiuiu l)y some Latins to whom he had refused 
satisfaetion for outrages commiUod hy his kinsmen. TTmiec- 
forward Kumnlus ruled alone over Loth llonurtis and Sahine,s. 
He nu’^ned in all thiity-six years. 

One day, as ho wais revuiwing his ])(;oplc in the Campus 
jMartins, irear llio (ioai’s Cool, the sun was suddenly eclipsed, 
and a ilreadful st(»rm dis]>ersed th(‘ people. AVhen 
daylight leturnod lloniulus had disa]>j)eared, for of^oxnulus 
his fatlier Mars had carried him up to heaven in 
a fiery chariot. Shortly afterwards ho apj)oared in more than 
mortal Ix'aiity to the senator Procidus Sahinus, and hade him tell 
the Komaiis to worship him under the name of the god Quiririus. 

2. OF Nfma Po.mpilu s, 715-^73 ji.e. — Tlu^ choicer of 

the i)eoplo next fell upon the wise and pious Nuina roinpilius, a ' 



native of the Sahine (hires wdio had married the daughter of 
Tatius. The forty-Jhroc years of Numa’s reign glided away in 
(pilot happiness without any' w'ar or any calamity. 

Numa Avas iX'gardod as the author of the ('hief religious in- 
stitutions of the slate*. Instructed l»y the nymidi 
Kgoria, whom lu; met in the sacred grove of Arieia, 
he instituted three jiriests called Flamens, each of Numa, 
whom attended to the worship of separate deities 
— Ju])itcr,* Mars, andQuirinus; four Vestal yirgins, who kept 
alh'e the sacred tiro of Vestu lirougiit from Allia Jjonga ; and 

* The Flamen of Jupiter was called Flamen Dlalls. 
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twelve Salii, or pru‘sts »>l' Mars, wlio luwl the care of the saen'd 
shii'lds.* Niima reformed tlio calendar, ericourai^M'd aj;ricultiire, 
uftd marki‘d ouT the houndaries of propertv, which he ])lac(‘d 
under the care of the ^od Terniiims. lie also hn’lt the temple 
of Janus, a irod ri‘[iresented with two heads looking dillerent 
ways. The Lrat(‘s of this tenij)le were to be open diirin,!^ war 
and closed in time of peace. 

liKKix OF Tfujjs lIosTiLirs, r)7.‘5-()4‘i h.c. — T^[) on tlu' 
death of Niima, Tidlus liostilius, a Homan, was (‘k'cted kin^. I lis 
^ reii^n was as warlike as that of Niima had heiai 
Alba Lon^a memorahle event in it is the 

® ‘ destruction of Alha Lon^a. A (piarrel havin.!^ arisen 
between the two cities, and tlu'ir armiijs havini; hecn drawn up 
* in array against each other, the princes determined to avia t the 
battle by a combat of champions chosiMi from I'aeld army. 
There were in the Uoiiian army three brothers, horn at the same 
birth, nam(‘d lloratii ; and in the Alban army, in like manner, 
three brothms, born at the same birth, and calh'd (hirialii. The 
two sets of brothers were chosen as cham})ions, and it was 
agreed that the pe.ople to whom the eompierors belonged should 
rule the other. Two of the lloratii were slain, but the three 
Curiatii were wounded, and the surviving lloratius, who was 
unhurt, had recourse to stratagem, lie was unable to contend 
with the Cnrialii united, but was more than a match for each of 
them separately. Taking to llight, he was followed by his three 
opponents at uneepud distances. Suddenly turning round, he 
slew, first one, then the second, and tinally the third. The 
Homans were declared the con(|uerors, and the Albans their 
subjects. Hut a tragical event followed. As lloratius was 
entering Home, bearing his threefold spoils, his sister met him 
and recognized on liis shoulders the cloak of’*one of the Curiatii, 
her betrothed lover. She burst into such jiassionate grief that 
the anger «of her brother was kindled, and stabbing her with 
his sword he exclaimed, “ So perisli every Homan woman who 
bewails a foe.” For this murder he was condemned by the 
two judges of blood to be hanged upon the fatal tree, but ho 
appealed to the people, and they gave him his life. 

* I’hcBO shields were called Ancilia. One of these shields is said to have 
fallen from heaven ; and Ntirna ordered elisven others to be made exactly like it, 
that it might not be known and stolen. 
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Shortly afterwards Tulliis Ilostilius made war against Fidciiae 
and the Ftriiscans of Veil. The Albans, under their dictator 
Mettius Fntretins, followed him to the war as th« . • 

subjects of Koine. In the battle against llie 
Ktruscans the •Alban dictator, faithless and in- 
solent, withdrew' to the hills; but when the Fjtruscans Avere 
defeated he des(.endod to the jdain, and congratulated the 
Konian king. Tullus pretended to be deceived. On the follow'- 
jng day he summoned the two armies to receive their praises 
and rewards. The Albans came without arms, and were 
siirrounded by the Koman troops. They then heard their 
sentence. Their dictator was to be torn in pieces by horses 
driven o])posite ways; their city was to be razed to the ground ; 
and they themselves, with tludr wives and children, transported 
to Koine. Tiillus assigned to them the Caelian hill for their 
habitation. Sonuj of the noble families of Alba were enrolled 
among the Koman patricians, but the great mass of the Alban 
people wore not admitted to the iirivilcgcs of the ruling 
class. , - . 

After carrying on s(‘veral other Avars Tullus fell sick, and 
sought to w’in the favour of the gods, as Numa had done, by 
])rayers and divination. But Jupiter was angry with him, and 
smote him and his whole house with fire from heaven. Thus 
])erished Tullus after a reign of thirty-one years. 

4. Kkkjn of Ancus Makcrcs, G42-(il7 n.c. — Ancus Marcius, 
the successor of Tullus llostiliiis, w'as a Sabine, being the son 
of Numa’s daughter. lie sought to tread in the 
footsteps of his grandfather l>y reviving the re- ^^t^Tcities 
ligious eeremonies which had fallen into neglect; 
but a war with the Ijaiins called him tiom the pursuits of 
peace. lie coiKpiere^l several of the Latin cities, and removed 
maiiy of the inhabitants to Rome, where he assigned them the 
Avcntinc for their Inihihition. Ancus instituted the Fetiales, 
whose duty it was to demand satisfaction from a foreign slate * 
when any dispute arose, to determine the circumstances under * 
which hostilities might be commenced, and to perform the i 
proper religious rites on the declaration of war. Tie also i 
founded a colony at Ostia at the mouth of tlie Tiber^built a 
fortress on the Janiciihim as a protection against the Etruscans, 
and united it with the city by a bridge across the Tiber, called 
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the Pons Subliciu i bcoauso it >Yas made of wooden piles, and 
he erected a prison to restrain oflenders. He died after a reign 
tff twenty- live tears. 

Thk Ojmoinal CoNSTirmox or IU'Mic. 


From the earliest times the popnlalion of Ptome was divided 
into two distinct classes, the patricians and plebeians. The 
. j)atricians were the mcmbi'rs of a certain limited 
number of noble elans These elans may* 

^ have rej)resented the chief families in the tribes 
which arnalgainated ^tu form Home, or may have been eompo’^ed 
of all the oi ii;inal settlers in the territorv. but ther(' is no e]<‘itr 


evidetK'e to show how they attaiiuMl their pre-einiiicnee. The 
])atricians. who may originally iiavo formed quite tin; larger 
l)ortion of the ])o[nilathm, alone possesstal fall political and 
religions privileges. They had the exclusive right of voting in 
the asseiiihly of the people, of serving in the army, and of lilling 


the jniesthoods of the state. 

All outside this select eireh* were known as the or 

plebeians. They did not, liowever, fofm a sin»])le, uniform 

_ ... class ; for their condition dci)end<jd on their origin. 

The plebeians. <. r i i ^ ? • 

oonie ot tin; plebeians were s[)ning Irom ematici- 

j)ated slaves, and, where this servile taint could he proved to 
exist, th(‘y were clients {^.wxl£s) * of the p.atrieian who had 
emancipated them, remained dei)endent members of his clan, 
and owed personal duties to him as their patron {patrons h) and 
to his doscemlants after him. A large rmrnhor Jiad also sprung 
from the inhai)itantH of conquered cities who had hecn do})orted 
to Koine. 'Jdiese, too, .seem to have been attached as clients to 


])atrieian But one class, at least, of the plebeians, whicli 

was eiuiiposed of individuals who had vo^nnhirily rnigratc(j to 
Kome from allie<l cities, seems to have been personally free. 
Tdiese pieheians formeil clans of their own, did not attach them- 
s(dves to the ffciiii of a ])alrician, were under no obligation to a 
patron, and bequeathed this frecslum from elientshii) to their 
descendants. Y(‘t tjiey, too, were, like the other rnemhers of 
this order, devoid of political privileges. 

The earliest constitution of Rome was a limited monarchy. 


* The word cliciites fs coiinecleil wJfli rluere(** to lieur”). They wore tie* 

pendants who listened tv their muBters' L-iUdlng. 
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Tlie king was in theory only a magistrate, to whom the people 
had given the inaiuigeinent of the chief business of the state ; 
but he was a solo magistrate holding office fot 
life, ami liis powers wore so enormous that they ®’ 

required very IH^tlo straining to make liis rule degenerate into a 
tyranny. The aiilliorily of tlie king was expressed in the word 
Jinper>uvi, and inelnded supienic connnand in war, with the 
power of life and deatli over the citizens, supremo civil and 
criminal jurisdiction, and the sole right of summoning the people 
and laying measures before them for their approval. 

Although the actual mode of appointment of the king is 
somewhat uncertain, it seems best to consider that it was both 
the right and the duty of the reigning monarch to nominate his 
successor. But this nomination was not final. The nexy king 
had no right to reign until he had challenged the allegiance of 
the people and his appointment had been ratified by them. 
This ratification was expressed in a law of the comitni of the 
curiae {Jex . In the case of a king's dying without 

nominating a successor, this duty fell to the senate. That body 
appointed a series of interim-kings (^inter-reges) (never less than 
two), who held office for five days in turn, and the last of whom 
nominated a candidate for tlie tlirone. This nomination had 
then to be ratified by the curiae. Althougli tradition represents 
the Sabine Numa, the foreigner Tarquin, and the slave’s son 
Servius as having hceii elected kings of Rome, it is almost certain 
that tlie king ha<l to ho both a Roman citizen and a patrician — 
qualifications that we know wore reipiired for the inter-rex. 

As the king was solo magistrate, all the other officials of the 
state were merely <k‘lcgate3 appointed by him. Chief of these 
was the prefect of the city, an official left behind for the control 
of the capital when tl^e king was absent in the field. 

The whole of the d>ivtrioijm^ poj^ulation of Rome is said to 
have been divided by Romulus into three tribes (trihus)^ each 
of wJiicli wfis licld to represent one of the three 
nationalities present in the Roman state. The 
Ramnes were the original Romans of Romulus, 
the Titles (or Titieiises) the Sabines of Titus Talius, while the 
Luceros were regarded as Etruscan. Closely connected with 
this division was the corps of 300 knights eacli tribe 

' See next page. 
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The coxnitia 
curiata. 


supplying a “ century ” of 100 men. The number is said to have 
been doubled by Tullus llostilius, and tJOO probably remained 
the maximum ft)r this corps until the time of Servius Tidliiis. 

Each of the tribes was further subdivided in«o ten parishes 
called “ curiae.” Each of these thirty curies had its pecailiav 
. worshii> ami chapel ; but their importance was 

e ouriae. (jhietly political. In the poi)nlar assembly the 

votes of each curia were first taken, and all (piestions were 
decided by a majority of these groups. Hence this assembly, 
composed at this time exclusively of patri(Mans, 
was knowm as the “ comitia curiata.” This was 
nominally the sovereign body of Koine, winch the 
king was morally bound to consult on all questions of legislation 
and all changes in the constitution. It also listened to apj)eals 
from the king's criminal jurisdiction, but only on his permission, 
for there was as yet no law giving every one the right of 
appealing against his judgments.* The comitia had no power 
of debate, and could only answer ‘‘Yes” or “No” to the 
cpiestion put before it by the king. 

The assembly, fettered as it was by its dependence on the 
king, could bo no real check on his authority. The greatest 
The senate liniitation on his pow'or was supplied by the ever- 
presimt council of elders, the senate, composed, 
we are told, originally of 100, afterwards of 200 members. TJiis 
council was chosen by the king from the heads of the patrician 
hunilieH (hence its members were called jfutrea), and, though 
in theory only an a<l vising body, the age and experience of its 
members led it to gain certain ilcfmite prerogatives. One of the 
fundamental princi[)les of the Uoman commonwealth, that a 
magistrate should never undertake an important matter without 
consulting a body of advisers, was the ^ reason both of^ the 
existence and of the j)Ower of the senate. 

Most of the foregoing institutions were naturally attributed 
to the founder Koniulus. Another series of creations, all of a 
religious character, wore attached to the name of the xiricst-king 
The ri stl Nurna. Besides the priesthoods and the worships 
colleges ^ which we have already mentioned, he was held to 
* liave instituted the two gieat religious colleges of 
Pontiffs and Augurs. The four l*ontiHs 'Were the intcrpretersj)f 

* Cuiupare ch. iii. p. 32. 


The senate. 
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tlic sacred law (/m.s divuium), which, besides directing the ritual 
of the priesthoods, included in these early times most of the 
criminal and civil law. Tlie h)ur Augurs were*tlie interpreters 
of omens and^portents. The Romans believed that religious 
guidance could be obtained for almost every act of their daily 
lib’. When st.irting on an enterprise they looked for the will 
of the gods ill the (dianging expressions of the sky, in the flight 
of binls or the maniKT in which they fed, and in the marks on 
the vitals of slain animals. The meaning of these signs was 
interpreted by the Augurs, and thus they largely lyiidcd the 
actions of the state. The king himself was Chief Pontiff 
{L*ot(h‘fe,r Muxuiiiis\^ and thus the head of the religious as 
he was of the civil life of the community. 



Augut^s victima 
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OIIAPTKK III. 

TIIK LAST THREK KINTLS OF ROME, AXI) THE ESTAHLISHM EXT OF 
THE llEl’URLTC DOWN TO THE RATTLE OF THE LAKE RECHLLFS. 

010-408 li.C. 

5. Ukiox OF Lucius Larquixh s Triscus, or the Llder Tau- 
Q(Tix, 010-579 1 L(’.— The fiftli kiiij; of tJome wjis an Ltruscan 
by birth, hut a (heek by (l^'srciit. llis father 
Deinaratus was a wealthy citizen of Coriifth, 
who settled in the Etruscan cit5^ of Tanjuinii, 
where he married an Etruscan wife. Their son wedded 
Tanaquil, who belonj^ed to one of the noblest families in Tar- 
quinii, and himself became a Jjucumo* or a noble in the state. 
But he as{)ired to still liiji^^licr lionoiirs ; and, urged on by his 
wife, who was an ambitious woman, lie resolved to try his 

* This was an Etruscan word originally nicanlng an “ insane " or freiusicd 
person. It was thus applied to any one supposed to be inspired. 
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fortniio at Rome. Accordingly he set out for this city, accom- 
panied by a large train of followers. When he had reached 
the Janiciilnm an eagle seized liis cap, and, after carrying it 
away to a great height, placed it again upon his head. Tanaquil, 
who was skilhal in the Ktniscan science of augury, bade Jier 
hiishand hope for the highest honours. Her predictions were 
soon verified. He took the name of Taicius Tarquinius, and 
gained the favour both of Ancus Marcius and the people. 
Amms ajipointed the stranger guardian of his children ; and, 
when ht^ died, the senate and the people unanimongly elected 
Tanpiin to the vacant throne. 

The reign of Tarqiiin was distinguished by great exploits in 
war and by great works in peace. He defeated the Sabines, and 
took tiudr town Collatia, which he placed under 
his in*phew Kgerius, who was thence calh‘d Oolla- 
tiniis. He also captured many of the Latin towns, 
and became the ruler of all Latium ; but the important works 
which ho executed in peace have rendered his name still more 
famous, ddie gr(\at r.loaeae^ or sewem, by which he drained 
the low(‘r parts of the city, still remain, after so many ages, 
with not a stone displaced. He laid out the Circus Maximus, 
and instituted the (treat or Roman games performed in the 
circus. He also made some changes in the constitution of 
the state. He added to the senate 1(10 new members, taken 
from the Luceros, the third tribe, and called minonnn 

fjentium to distinguish them from the old senators, who were 
now termed patres majorwn fientlum ; the numbers of this 
council were thus raised to 300. The number of vestal virgins 
was also increased from four to six, the two new vestals being 
probably taken from the Luceres. 

Tarqiiin Iiad a favourite, Servius Tullius, said to have been 
the son of a female slave taken at the capture of the Latin 
town (k3rnieulum. His infancy was marked by prodigies which 
foreshadowed his future gi’eatness. On one occasion a flame 
played around his head, as he Avas asleep, without hurting him. 
Tanaquil foresaw the greatness of the hoy, and from this time 
he Avas brought up as tlie king's child. Tarqiiin afterwards 
gave him his daughter in marriage, and left the government in 
his hands. But the sons of Ancus Marcius, fearing lest Tarquin 
sRould transmit the crown to his son-in-law, hired two country- 
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men to assassinate the king. These men, feigning to liavo a 
quarrel, came before the king to liave their dispute decided ; 
ami wliilc he Vas listening to the complaint of one, the 
other gave him a deadly wound with his axe. Dni the sons of 
Aliens did not reap the fruit of their crime ; for ‘Tanaquil, pre- 
tending that the king’s wound was not mortal, told them that 
he would soon ndurn. ami that he had, meantime, ajipointed 



The Cloaca Maxima. 


Servius to act in his stead. Servius forthwith proceeded to 
discharge the duties of king, greatly to the satisfaction of the 
[leople ; and when the death of Tarquin could no longer be 
concealed, he was already in firm possession of the regal power. 
Tarquin^ had reigned thirty-seven years. 

6. SKUvirs I’n.Mus, 578-535 n.(!. — Servius thus succeeded 
to the throne by the strictly recognized method of nomination, 
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The of this kin^ij is almost as barrcMi of military ex- 

ploits as that of Niiriia. Ilis great deeds were those of peace; 
and he was regarded by posterity as the aiithof . , 

of the later llornao constitution, just as Horn ulus 
was of the eatlier. Three important acts are 
assigned to Servius by innversal tradition. Of these the greatest 
was — 

(1) The r*oform of the Roman constitution. In this reform his 
main object was to distribute the burdens of taxation and inilitaiy 
service as eveidy as possible amongst all the 
members of the slate. The etfect of his scheme 
was to give to the wealthy classes as a whole the 
intlueiice which had formerly depended on patrician birth, and 
thus to grant privileges to the well-to-do plebeians. To carry 
his purpose into etlect he made a twofold division of the Roman 
people, one according to their residence, the other according to 
their jn’oporty. 

(a) It must 1)0 recollected that the only existing political 
organization wjis the division into three tribes, and of these 
tribes into thirty curiae, composed exclusively of patrician 
geutes ; but Servius now divided the whole Roman territory 
into Four Tribes, and, as this division was simply local, these 
tribes contained plebeians as wel^as patricians. But though 
the institution of these local tribes made the plebeians members 
of the state, it conferred upon them no right to take part in 
the elections, or in the management of public allairs, for the 
powers of electing the king and of ratifying the laws were 
possessed exclusively by the purely patrician “ comitia curiata.” 

(/)) The means by which Servius indirectly gave the plebeians 
a share in the government was by dividing the whole body of 
citizens into classes j^ccording to their wealth for 
the* pnr[)oses of taxation and the military levy. 

But this now arrangement was soon made tlie 
basis of a new Popular Assembly, in which patricians and i)Ie- 
beians alike voted. The result of the arrangement was that the 
wealthiest persons, whether patricians or plebeians, possessed the 
chief power. In order to ascertain the property of each citizen, 
Servius instituted the Census^ which was a register of Roman 
citizens and their property. All Roman citizens posslbssing a 
certain amount of landed property afterwards valued at 12,500 
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asses and upwards * were divided into five great (Jf asses. The 
First Class contained the richest citizens, the Second Class the 
next in point oQ. wealth, and so on. The wliole arrangement was 
of a military character. Each of the five Classes was divided 
into a certain number of Centuries or C^ompanicK, half of which 
consisted of Elders (♦Sc// /ores) from the age of 4(1 to (10, and half 
of younger members {Jioiiores) from the age of IH to 4(1. All 
the ( dasses had to provide their own arms and armour, but the 
expense of the ccpiipment was in ju’oportion to the wealth of 
each Class. The Five CUtsses formed the infantry (jedife.s). 
To tliese^five classes were athled two centuries of smiths and 
carpenters, and two of trumpeters ami horn-blowers. Th(‘S(; four 
centuries voted witli tin* Classes. Thos(‘ persons whos(i property 
did not amount to 12,500 asses were not included in the Classes, 
and formed a singhi century. 

At the head of the ( Masses were the Erputes or cavalry. These 
consisted of eighteen centuries, six being the old patrician 
E(jiiites, as founded by Homulus and augmented by Tanjuinius 
IViscus, and the other twelve being chosen from the chief 
]>l(‘b(‘ian families. f 

'' Tho tt.s wiiM originally a pound weight of copperof twelve ouiu'<>s. AUhoiigh 
the consuK Is ah\a 3 's givtoi in terms of copper money, thero is little doul>t that 
originally it was an assessment on hi<lcft of land {jugera)^ and perhaps on sheep 
and catt le. 

t The following tible will show the cetisus of each class, and the nnraber of 
centuries which each contained:-— 

AV/wUe.'c.— C'enturiao is 

First (’lass Census, J0(J,000 Jisses and upwards. 

Conturiae S<‘niorum 40. 

(Vntnriae Junlorurn 

<Viitiiriae Fabriim (smiths and carpenters) ... 2' 

Second Class. -Criisiw, 7&,00(i asses ai.tl upwards. 

Optmiae Seiiiorum 

Centuriae .Juniorum 10 

7'lnrd — Census, 50,0,;0 asses and upwar^ls. 

t’euturiae Senionim ... 10 1.,^^ ' 

Ccnturlae Juniorurn loC 

Funrth (Uass. — (Census, 2f>,00() a«ses and npwjirds. 

Centuriae Seni(*riini 10 

Centuriae .Juniorum loi 

Fifth e;Zas». —Census, 12,600 as.-os and upwards 

Centuriae Soiiiorum 15 \ 

Centuriae Juniorum 15 V32 1 

Centuriae cornicinuni, tubicinum 2 1 

(Jenturia capite censorum 1 

Sum total of the centuriae 193 
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The (Centuries formed the new National Asscmhly. They 
mustered as an army in tlie (’ampiis Martins, or tlje Ficild of 
Mars, on the hanks of the Tiber outside the eit^ 

They voted hy (Jentnries, and were hence called 
the Comithv Ckninriala. Each Century counted 
as oiKi vote, but did not consist of the same mmdier of men. 
(hi th(^ contrarv, in order to c^ivc the preponderance to wealth, 
the first or richest class contained a far f^Toater number of 
e(fnlnries than any of the other classes (as will bo seen from 
the tabh* on p. 24), although they must at the same time have 
indmled a much smaller number of men. The Fipiites and 
First (bass alone amounted to 100 centuries, or more than half 
of tin* total number; so that, if they agreed to vote the same 
way, they possessed at once an absolute majority. An advantage 
was also given to ago; for the Seniorcs, though possessing an 
e<pial number of votes, must of course have been very inferior 
in rnunlxu' to the duniores. 

This system, therefore, only admitted to power the classes 
who possessed a certain amount of wealth, but it was tar more 
a government by the people than the rule of the j)atrieiau nobles 
which it r(‘jilac(‘d. The Cornitia Centuriata became the sovereign 
assemldy of the nation ; it finally usurped from the Cornitia 
Curiata the right of ratifying the election of kings and magistrates, 
of enacting and repealing laws, and of deciding in cases of appeal 
from the sentence of a judge. Fventually the Coinithi Curiata 
came itsrdf to include plebeians. This old assembl}^ \vas not 
abolished, and a trace of its ancient ascendency remained in the 
formality of the lex euriata,^ which even in the Republic was 
riHpiircd to ratify the election of a magistrate with imperinm. 

(2) The second great work of Servius was the extension of 
the Fomerium, or ^hallowed boundary of the city, and the 
coiTipletion of the city by incorporating with it 
the (ijuirinal, Viminal, and Ksquiline hiils.f He 
surrounded the whole with a stone w^all, called 
after him the wall of Servius Tullius; and from the Porta 
Collina to the Esipiiline Gate, where the hills sloped gently to 


* Soo p. 17. 

t 'riie colt'braiod seven hills upon whicli Koine stofxl were the Palatine Aventine, 
('iipitoline, Caelian, Quirinal, Viminal, and Kstpiiline. The Mons iMnciiis was 
not included within the t^rvian Wall, 
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the plain, lie constructed a ‘gigantic mound nearly a mile in 
length and a moat 100 feet in broadtli and thirty in dej)tli, from 
v^’hich th(i eartK of the mound was d«ig. Homo thus acipiired 
a circumference of live miles, and this continued to be the Ic^^al 
extent of the city till the time of tlie emperors, alTlioui^h suburbs 
were added to it. 

(.d) An important alliance with the Latins, by which Home 
and the cities of Latium became the members of 
one f,Teat league, was one of the .threat events 
which distin.‘i:uished the reign of S('rvius. 

Servius' gave his two daughters in marriage to the two sons 
of Tanpiinius Priseus. TiUcius, the elder, was marrlcil to a 
(]uiet and gentle wife; Aruns, the younger, to an aspiring and 
ambitious woman. The character of the two brothers was the 
very opposite of the wives who had fallen to their lot; for 
Lucius was restless and haughty, but Aruns retiring and un- 
ambitious. The wife of Aruns, enraged at the long life of her 
fath«‘r, and fearing that at his death her husband would taundy 
resign the sovereignty to his ehler brother, resolved to murdtu’ 
both her father and husband. Her fieiulish spirit ]>ut into the 
hisirt of Lucius thoughts of crime which he had never cnt(T- 
biined before. Lucius made away with his wife, and the 
younger Tullia with her hnshand ; and the survivors, without 
oven the show of mourning, were straightway joined in nn- 
hallowed wedlock. Tullia now incessantly urged her husband 
to murder her father, and thus oldain the kingdom which ho 
so ardently eovtited. Tarrpiin formed a conspiracy with the 
patricians, who were enraged at the reforms of Servins ; and 
when the plot was rif)e he entered the forum arrayc<l in the 
kingly robes, seated himself in the royal chair in the senate- 
lionse, and ordered the senators to he swminoned to hin\ as 
tlieir king. 

At the first news of the commotion Servins hastened to the 
sonate-honse, and, standing at tlie doorway, bade Tarrpiin to ' 
come down from the throne ; hut Tarqnin sprang 
Sei^iuB forward, seized the old man, and flung him down 

the stone steps. Covered with blood, tlic king 
staggered home ; l)ut, before lie reached it, be was overtaken 
by the servants of larqnin, and murdered. Tullia drov(i to 
the senate-house and greeted her husband as king; but her 
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traiisporls of joy struck even him with horror. He hade 
her go home ; and, as she was returning, her charioteer 
pulled up and ])ointcd out the corpse of her feather lying in^ 
ins blood across the road. She commanded him to drive 
on : the blood hf her father spurted over the carriage and 
on her dress ; and from that day forward the place bore the 
name of the Wicked Street. The body lay unburied; for 
Tarquiu said scoftingly, ‘‘Romulus too went without burial;” 
and tins impious mockery is said to have given rise to his 
surname of Superbus, or the Proud. Servius had reigned forty- 
three 3^cars. 

Y. Ii(Mgn of liiKMUs Takqi’inii'!=« SrPKKUus, or Tiir: Proud, 
p..(\ — Tarquiu commeiutcd bis reign without any of 
the forms of election. One of Ins first acts was 
to abolish all the ])riYileges which had been con- 
forred upon the plebeians b}'^ Servius. He also 
com[»elled the poor to work at iniseraldo wages upon his 
magnificent buildings, and the hardships which they sulfered 
were so great that man}^ put an end to their lives. But he did 
not confine his oppressions to the poor. All the senators and 
patricians whom ho mistrusted, or whose wealth ho coveted, 
were put to death or driven into exile. He surrounded himself 
with a body-guard, by whose means he was enabled to cany 
out his designs. 

But, although a tyrant at homo, he raised the state to great 
influence and power among the surrounding nations, partly by 
his alliances and partly by his conquests. He 
gave his daughter in marriage to Octavius 
Hamilius of Tusculum, the most powerful o£thc Latium. 

Latins, by whose means he acquired great influ- 
ence in Latium. Any Latin chiefs like Turnus Herdoniiis, 
who attempted to resist liim, were treated as traitors, and 
punished with death. At the solemn meeting of the Latins 
at tlio Alban Mount, Tarquin sacrificed the bull on behalf 
of all the allies, and distributed the flesh to the people of the 
league. 

Strengthened by this Latin allianc^ Tarquin turned liis arms 
ag^st the Volscians. He took the wealthy town of Suessa 
Pomelia, wiili the spoils of which he commenced the erection of 
a magnificent temple on tlie Capitoline hill, which his father 
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lia*] vowed. This tooiplo was de<licatcd to the three jijods of 
the Latin and Etruscan religions, Jupiter, Juno, and Minerva. 
*A liuinan lieTftl {rnput)^ fresh hleeding and undecayed, is said 
to have heen found hy the workmen as they were digging 
the foundations, and heing accepted as a sign that the ])lace 
was destined to h(‘Comc the head of tlie world, tlie name of 
Capitoltum was given to the temple, and thence to tln^ 
hill. In a stone vault beneath were deposited the Sibylline 
hooks, containing ohsenre and prophetic .sayings. One day 
a sibyl, a prophetess from Cumie, ap[)ear(‘d before the king 
and ()lVer('(l to sell him nine hooks. Upon his refusing _^to 
buy them she went away and burned three, and then de- 
manded the same sum for the remaining si.\ as she had 
asked for tin* nine. Hut the king laughed, whereupon she 
again burnt thrre, and then di'inanded tin; same sum as b(*for(< 
for the remaining throe. Wondering at tliis strange conduct, 
the king ]»urchasod the hooks. They were i)lac(‘d under the 
care of two patricians, and were consulted when the slate was 
in danger. 

Tanj^uin next attacked Clabii, one of the Latin cities which 
refused to ent(‘r into the league. Unable to tjike th(^ city by 
force, he had recourse to stratagem, Ilis son, Sextus, pretending 
to he illlreated by his father, and cov’ered with the bloody marks 
of stripes, tied to (Jahii. Tlie infiituatod inliabitauts ititrnsted 
liim with the command of their troops ; and when he had 
oblaiiKMl the unlimited confidence of the citizens, he sent a 
messenger to his lather to impiirc how he should deliver the 
city into liis hands. J'he king, who was walking in his garden 
when th(; mes.scuger arrived, made no n^ply, but kejit striking 
otr the heads of the tallest po[)pies with his stick. Sextus took 
the hint, lie put to deatli or banished, •on false chargcfj, all 
the holding men of the place, and then had no ditliculty in com- 
pidling it to submit to Ins fatlier. 

In the midst of his prosperity Tarquin was troubled hy a 
strange portent. A serpent crawled out from the altar in the 
Brutus royal palace, ami seized on the entrails of the 

victim. The king, in fear, sent his two sons, 
Titus and Aruns, to consult the famous oracle of the Greeks at 
Delphi. They were accompanied hy their cousin, L. Junius 
Brutus. One of the sisters of Tarquin had been married to 
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M. Brutus, 11 niati of groat wealth, who died, leaving two sons 
under age.* Of these the elder was killed by Tarquiri, who 
coveted their possessions ; tlie younger escaped his brother’s * 
fate only by feigning idiotey. On arriving at Delphi, Biutus 
I)ropitiatcd the priestess with the gift of a golden stick enclosed 
in a hollo\v staff. After executing the king’s commission, Titus 
and Arims asked the priestess who was to reign at Borne after 
their father. The i)riostess replied, whichsoever should first kiss 
his mother. The princes agreed to keep the matter secret from 
Sextus, who was at Home, and to cast lots hctw(‘(‘n themselves. 
Brutus, who better understood the meaning of the oracle, fell, 
as if by eharice, when they quitted the temple, and kissed the 
earth, the motlier of tlumi all. 

Soon afterwards Tarquin laid siege to Ardea, a city of the 
Butulians. Th(i i)lace could not he taken by force, and the 
Boman army lay encamped beneath the walls. 

Here, as tlie king’s sons, and their cousin Tar- 
quinius Cullatinus, were feasting together, a dis- 
]aite arose about the virtue of their wives. As 
nothing was doing in the field, they mounted their horses to 
visit their homes by surprise. They first went to Borne, where 
they surprised the princes’ w'ives at a sjdcndid banquet. 
Tlie}^ then hastened to Collatia, and there, though it was late 
in the night, they found Lucretia, the wife of (’ollatinus, 
spinning amid her handmaids. The beauty ami virtue of 
Tiiicretia excited the evil jiassions of Sextus. A few days after 
he returiuid to Collatia, where he was hospitably received by 
Lucretia as her husband’s kinsman. In the dead of night lie 


^ The fullowing genealogical table exhibits the relationship of the family 
cDcmaratus of Corinth. 
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entered lier chamber with a drawn sword, threatening that, if 
she did not }Jtdd to his desires lie would kill her and lay by her 
‘side a slave with his throat cut, and would declare that he had 
killed them both taken in adultery. Fear of siieh a shame 
forced Lucrctia to consent ; but, as soon as Sextus had dejiarted, 
she sent for her husband and father. Collatimis came, accom- 
jianied by L. Brutus ; her father, Lucretius, brought with him 
P. Valerius. They found her in an agony of sorrow. She told 
them what had ha]ipened, enjoined them to avenge her dis- 
honour, and then stabbed herself to the heart, ^flitw all swore 
to avenge her. Brutus threw off his assumed stuj)idity, and 
pliieed himself at their head. They carried the corpse into the 
Tuarket-plaee of Collatia. There the peojile touk up arms, and 
renounced the Tarquins. A number of young men atteiuh^d 
• the funeral procession to Home. Brutus summoned the people, 
ami related tlie deed of slianie. All classes were inllanied with 
the same indignation, 

A decree was passed deposing tlie king, and banishing him 
and his family from the city. Brutus now set out for the army 
at Ardea. Tarquinius meantime had hastened 
ttie^^^archy but found the gat(‘S closed against him. 

Brutus was received with joy at Ardea; and 
tlie army renounced their allegiance to the tyrant. Tarquin, 
witli his two sons, Titus and Anins, took refuge at Caere, 
in Ftruria. Sextus tied to (Jabii, where he was shortly after 
murdered by the friends of those whom he had put to death. 

Tanpiin had reigned twenty-five years when he was driven 
out of lioiiie. In memory of this event an annual festival was 
celebrated on the 24th of February, called the Berjifugium or 
Fugalia. 

Tut: Jlt:rui}U<\ — Thus ended monai^hy at Korne. Jlere, 
however, the revolution stopped. The form of the constitution 
Creatioa of I’cmained unaltered; but the power of the chief 

consuls magistrate was limited in three ways. ^I'be office 

was no longer entrusted to a single individual, the 
time for which it might bo held was shortened, and direct election 
by the people was substituted for the older principle of nomina- 
tion. •Two men of eijual authority, who held office only for a 
year, were entrusted with the regal iin'perium. Each was given 
th<e power of coinmanding, judging, and ^iroposing laws, and each 
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with the power of ovorridiii.!^ his colleague’s actions. In later 
times they were called (Jon sufs, hut at their first institution they 
were named Praetors.* 'I hey were elected by the Comitia C.’cn- 
turiata, and possessed the honours ami most of the emblems of 
authority {iiisiytiiit) of the king. The first consuls were L. 
Hrutus and Taniuinius Collatinus li.c.). But the people 
so hated the very name ami race of Tanpiin, that (kdlatinus 
was obligoil to resign his ofiice and retire from Koine. 1\ Valerius 
was elected consul in his jdacc. 

Aleantiine ambassadors came to Rome from Tarquin, asking 
that his private jiroperty should be given up to liiin. The 
demand seemed just to the senate and the peojile ; but while 
the amhassadors were making preparation for carrying away 
the j»ropi‘rty, they formed a conspiracy among the young 
Roman nobles for the. restoration of the royal family. T’he plot, 
was discovered by means of a slave, and among the con- 
sjurators were found the two sons of Brutus himself. But the 
consul would m^t pardon his guilty children, and ordered the 
lictorsf to put them to death with the other traitors. The 
agreernent to surrender the property was made void by this 
attenqit at treason, and the royal goods were given up to the 
[leople to plunder. 

As the plot had failed, Tarquin now endeavoured to recover 
the throne hyarins. The people of Tarquinii and Veii espoused 
the cause of their Ktruscan kinsmen, and marched • i, i, 

against Rome. The two consuls advanced to Etrascans^ ^ 
meet them. When A runs, the king’s son, saw 
Brutus at the head of the Roman cavalry he spurred his horse 
to the charge. Brutus did not shrink from^-the combat; and 
hoth fell from their horses mortally wounded by each other’s 
spc{y's. A desporatfe battle between the two armies now 
followed. Both parties claimed the victory, till a voice was 
heard in the dead of night, proclaiming that the Romans had 
conquered, as the Etruscans had lost one man more. Alarmed 
at this, the Etruscans fled ; and Valerius, the surviving consul, 
returned lo Romo, carrying with him the dead body of Brutus. 

“ Ct'. p. 62 . 

t The lictwes vvcrc public officers who atlctKlod upon the Jlonian nitigistrate. 
Each consul had twelve lictors. They curried upon their shonidci'i jtveeff 
which were rods bound in the form of a bundle, and containing an axe in the 
middle. 
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The matrons moiiniod fur J>nitus a wliolc year, because ho had 
revenged the death ul’ Liioretia. 

‘ Valovhis ^vSs now left without a colleague; and as he began 
to build a liouse on the top of the hill Velia, wiiicli looked 
down upon tlio forum, tlie people feared tliat h*e was aiming at 
kingly [)owcr. Thoreuj)on Valerius not only pulled down the 
house, but, calling an assembly of the people*, he ord(‘r(*d the 
lictoi's to lower the fasces before them, as an acknowledgment 
that their [)ower was sup<‘rior to his. He likewise brought 
forward a law enacting tliat every citizen \yho was condemned 
by a magistrate to be executed, sbould have a right of appeal to 
the people. Valerius became in consecpience so popular that he 
rcc.'cived the surname of rnbUrola^ or “ Tin; People’s Fi kuid.” 

Valerius then summoned an ass(*nd)ly for the clectiofi of a 
successor to Brutus; and Sp. Lucretius was chosen. Lucretius, 
however, lived only a few days, and M. IJoratins was elected 
consul in his place. It was lloratius who bad the honour of 
consecrating tlio temple on the C’apitol, which Tanjuin had left 
unfinished when lie was driven from the throne. 

The second year of the republic (.508 n.c.) witnessed the 
second attempt of Tanpiin to recover the crown, lie now 
applied for help to Lara Porsena, the powerful 
Ktruscan town of Clusimn, who 
marched against Home at the lu‘ad of avast army. 
The Romans could not meet him in the field ; and Porsena 
seized without opposition the Janiculum, a liill immediately 
opposite the city, and separated from it only by tlje Tiber. 

Rome was now in the greatest danger, and tlie Ltruscans 
would liave entered the city by tlic Bublician bridge had not 
lloratius Codes, witli two comrades, kept the 
whole Fitrnsean army at K\y while the Romans 
broke down the bridge behind him. When it was giving way 
he s(*nt back his tAVo companions, and withstood alone the 
attacks of the foe till the cracks of the falling timbers and the 
shouts of bis countrymen told him that the bridge liad fallen. 
Then ])raying, ‘'O Father Tiber, take me into tliy cliarge and 
bear mo up! ” be plunged into the stream and swam iicross in 
safety ^mid the arrows of tlio enemy. Tlie state raised a 
statue ill iiis honour, and allowed him as much land as he conld 
plough round in one day, Few legends are more celebrated in 


Horatios. 
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Hainan story than this gallant deed of Horatiiis, and Roman 
writers loved to tell 

“How well Horatiu» kept the bridge 

Iti the brave days of .old. ' * 

The Etruscans now proceede<l to lay siege to the city, which 
soon began to sufler from famine. Thereupon a young Roman, 
named i'. Mucins, rosolvctl to deliver his country by murdering 
the invading king, lie accordingly went over to the Etruscan 
eainj) ; Inii, ignorant of the person of Porsena, killed the royal 
secretary instead. Seized and threatened with torture, he thrust 
his right hand into the tire on the altar, and there let it lairn, 
to show how little he heeded pain. Astonished at his euurage, 
the king hade him depart in safety; and Mucins, out of gratitude, 
advised him to make peace with Rome, since tliree hundred 
noble youths, he said, liad sworn to take the life of the king, 
and he was the iirst ii]K)n whom the lot had fallen. Mucins 
was henceforward called Seaevola, or the Lvft~h tinted, because 
his right hand had been burnt off. I’orseiia, alarmed for his 
life, wbieli be could not secure against so many desperate men, 
tbrtliwith offered peace to the Romans on condition of their 
restoring to the Veieutincs the land which they had taken from 
thorn. These terms were accepted, and Porsena withdrew his 
troo])s from the Janiculum, after receiving ten youths and ten 
maidens as hostages from the^ Romans. Cloelia, one of the 
maidens, escaped from the Etruscan camp, and swam across 
the Tiber to Horne. She wa«^ sent back by the Romans to 
Porsena, who was so amazed at her courage that he not only 
set her at liberty, but allowed her to take with her those of the 
hostages whom she pleased. 

Thus ended the second attempt to restore 'the Tarquius by 
force."* 

After Porsena quitted Rome, Tarquiii took refuge with his 
son-in-law, Octavius Mamilius of Tusculurn. The 
thirty Latin cities now espoused the cause of the 
exiled king, and declared war against Rome. 

The Romans in their peril had recourse to a dictatoi’ship. 

* There is, however, reason to believe that these brilliant stories conceal one 
or the earliest and greate.st disasters of the city. It is probirble that Romo was 
really cotiquered by Porsena, and lost all the territory which the kiBgs bad 
gained on the right side of the Tiber. 
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Tills was a temporary revival of the inonareliy for the purpose 
of meetin*; some cmerj^eiiey, wliotlier within or without the 
city, which seemed lieyoud the powers of tlie 
o?a*dioUtor niajjjist rates with their divided autliority. 

The dictator was nominated by one of theeorisuls, 
and held ofliee only for six months, llis absolute pow’i'r was 
shown by the fact that the lictors attendim^ him bore the axes 
in the fasces even within the city, to sii^mify that from him, as 
from the kinj^s, tliere was no appeal. From the time of liis ap- 
pointment the independent ]iowers of all other ma,iL;isl rales ceased, 
and the only other authority was exercised by his lieutenant, 
the IMaster of the Horse, who commanded the cavalry. A. 
Postumius was appointed Dictator, and he named T. Aebutius 
Master of the Horse; at the luaid of the Latins wen^ Tarquin 
and Octavius M^lrnilius. The armies met near the Iak(^ lie.i]:illus, 
and the strugs^le was fuu’ce and bloody, but the Latins at length 
fled. Almost all the chiiTs on either side fell in the conflict, 
or were grievously woumh^d. Titus, the son of 'I'anpiin, was 
killed; and the aged king was wounded, but escaped with his 
life. Tt was related in the old tradition, that the Homans gained 
this battle by the assistance of the “Great Twin Brethren,” 
Castor and Pollux, who were seen charging the Latins at. the 
head of the Homan cavalry, and who aft(‘rwards carried to Home 
the tidings of the victory. A temple was built in the forum 
on the spot where they appeared, and their festival was (Cele- 
brated yearly. * 

This was the third and last attempt to restore the Tarquins. 
The J^atins were com[»letely humbled by this victory. Tar- 
quinius Superbus had no other state to which he could a})ply 
for assistance. He had already survived all his family ; and he 
now fled to Cumae, where lie died a wretched and childless old 
man (4bG ii.c.). ’ • 
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had been won, weio excluded from all share tho fruits of 
their coin[uest. 

The struggle that ensued was, therefore, partly social, partly 
})olitical. Hut protection was what the plebeians desired even 
iiion^ than power; tiie cruelty of the patrician 
creditors was the most )>rt‘ssing evil, and led to 
1h(^ first relorni. In 4!)4 n.(\ the plebeians, after plebeians, 
a campaign against the Volscians, instead of 
returning to Home, suddenly turned aside to the Sac*red Mount, 
a hill about three miles from the city, near the junction of the 
Anio and the Tiber. Here they determined to settle and found 
a new town, leaving Home to the patricians and tlieir clients. 
This event is known as tho SecesHwn to the Sacrnl Mount. 
I’Ik'. patricians, alarmed, sent several of their mimhcr to per- 
suade the pleboiaus to return. Among the deputies was the 
aged ^b'ueuius Agri]>pa, who had great iuHuenec with the 
ph'heiaus. lie ri‘latcd to them the celehrated fable of the Belly 
and tlie Members — 

“ Once upon a time,” he said, the Members refused to work 
any longer for the Belly, which led a la/.y life and grew fat upon 
their toils. But receiving no longer any nourishment from the 
Belly, they soon Ix^gan to pine away, and found that it was to 
the Belly they owed llieir life and strength.” 

Thi5 fable was understood, and the ]»lebeians agreed to treat 
with Iho ])atricians. It w^as decided that existing debts sliould 
he cancelled, and that all debtors in bondage, 
sliould be restored to fre(*dorn. Slavery for debt 
was not, however, forbidden, and as it was neces- 
sary to provide security for the future, the ])lebeians insisted that 
two ©f their own inimber sliould be elected ainmally, to whom 
tlu5 plebeians might appeal for assistance against the decisions 
of the patrician magistrates. These officers were called Tribunes 
of the Plehs. They were not magistrates, and had no hnperinm ; 
their sole duty was that of protection ; they could forbid the 
fulfillment of any decree aimed against a citizen— a riglit which 
gradually became a power of declaring any proposal made by a 
magistrate to be null .and void.* 4'licir ]iersons were declared 
sacred and inviolable ; they were never to quit the city during 

* This was called the right of intercessio. from intercede. *'to come 
between.” 
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their year of ofliec; and their houses were to remain open day 
ttnd ni^dii, that all who were in need of hel]) might apply to them. 
Th(‘ir number was soon afterwards increased to four, and at a 
later time to ten.* At tlie Sacred Mount tlie plebeians also ob- 
tained the }>rivilogc of having two aediles of their order appointed. 
These otlieers had at a later time the care of the public buihb 
ings and roads, and the suiHa intendeiice of the police of the city. 

Kmholdeiied ])y this success, the plebeians now demanded a 
share in the i)ublic land. And in this they found an unexpected 
sui»porter among the patricians tliemsclves. S[». 

m<»st distinguished men in the 
Cassius state, brought forward in his third consulshi]) a 

law by which a portion of the public land was 
to be divided among the plebeians (4H(> n.i\). This was the 
first Ayrai'ian Jjcvn mentioned in Homan history. It must he 
recollected that all Agrarian laws dealt only with the j>iil'lic 
land, and, tliough often infringing [uivate riglds, nev'er touched 
what was actually j>rivate property. Notwithstanding the 
violent 0])position of the patiicians, the law was passed; but 
it was never carriiMl into execution, and the patiicians soon 
revenged themselves upon its aiitlior. In the following year 
he was accused of aiming at the kingly j»ower, and condemned 
to death, lie was scourged and heheade<l, and his house razed 
to the ground. 

We now turn to the external history of Home. Under the 
kings Home Iiad ris(?n to a suj)eriority over her neighbours ; she 
had extended her dominion over the southern 
Foreign rela- ^ ]<bruria, and she had acquired the bead- 
ship of tlie Latin league ; this lieadsliip taking 
the form of an alliance l^etween Homo con the one liand and 
all the cities of tljc league on the other. The early history of the 
Republic presents a very dilTerent spectacle. She is now isolated, 
and for the next H)0 years engaged in a constant defensive 
war with her neighbours, the Ktruscans on the one liand and the 
Yolscians and Aequians on the other. 

An attempt to break this isolation was made, by Sp. Cassius 
in the days of his power by the alliance whicli he eftected 
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biitwcon Rome ami the Latin and llernican leagues (480 h.c.). 
It was this miion which kept the Volsciaiis and Aeqiiians at 
bay in the defensive contest now carried on , 

Rome. It would he nnprolitable to relate the 
details of tlicjfe petty cunpa\gns; but there are league 
throe celel'ated legends coniiected witli them 
which must i/jt bo passed over. 

1. Louiolanos and TiiK VoLSCiANs, 488 li.c.— ('. Marcius, 
snrnamed Coriolanus, from his valour at tlie capture of the Latiji 
town of Corioli, was a brave but haughty patrician • v v 

youth, lie was hated by (he plebeians, who re- 
fused him the consnlsliip. This intlanicd him with 
anger; and accordingly, when the city was suiTering from 
famine, and a present of corn came from Sicily, Coriolanus 
advised the senate not to distribute it among the plebeians, 
indess they gave up their tribunes. Such insolence enraged 
the plebeians, who would have torn hini to pieces on the 
spot, iiad not the tribunes summoned him before the Assembly 
of the Pl(‘hs. ('oriolanus himself breathed nothing but 
(hdiance ; and liis kinsmen and friends interceded for him in 
vain. lie was condemned to exile. He now turned his steps 
to Antiinn, the capital of (lie Volscians, and oflered to lead them 
against Rome. At tins 'rullius, king of flic Volscians, persuaded 
his countrymen to appoint Coriolanus their general. Nothing 
could check his victorious progress : town after town fell before 
him ; and he advanced within five miles of the city, ravaging 
tlio lands of the ])lel)eians, but sparing tliose of the patricians. 
The city was filled with despair. The ten first men in the 
senate were sent in hopes of moving bis compassion. But they 
\vere received with the utmost sternness, and told that the city 
must submit to his absolute will. Next day the poutifis, augurs, 
flamens, and all the priests, came in their robes of otfice, and in 
vain prayed him to spare the city. All seemed lost, but Rome 
was saved by lier women. Next morning the noblest matrons, 
beaded by Veturia, the aged mother of Coriolanus, and by bis 
wife Volurnuia, holding her little ebildren by the hand, came to 
bis tent. Tlieir lamentations turned him from Iiis purpose. 
“ Mother,” lie said, bursting into tears, ‘‘ thou hast saved Rome, 
but lost tUy sonl” He Ibcu led the Volscians Lome, ^omo 
say that they put Inm to deatL Lecause \io Lad spaxed "Romo. 
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the Alhan hills in Latiuni. It was accor<lin"ly upon this mount 
that tlie battles between the Romans and Aerpiians most fre- 
quently took place. In the year 458 li.n. the*^ 

Itoman consul L. Minucius was defeated on the 
Algidiis, and wirronnded in his camp. Five 
horsemen, who made their escape before the Romans were 
comi)letely encompassed, brought the tidings to Rome. Tlie 
senate forthwith ap])ointed L. Cincinnatus dictator. 

L. Cincinnatus was one of the heroes of ohl Roman stoiy. 
When the deputies of the senate came to liim to announce his 
(deviition to the dictatorship, they found him driving a ])lough, 
and clad only in his tunic or shirt. They bade him clothe 
himself, that he might hear the commands of the f^onate. He 
put on his toga, which his wife Racilia brought him. The 
deputies then told him of the peril of the Roman army, and 
that he had been made dictator. The next morning, before 
daybr(*ak, he appeared in the forum, and ordered all the men 
of military age to meet him in the evening in the Field of Mars, 
with food for live days, and each with twelve stakes. Ilis orders 
W(!re obeyed ; and with such speed did he march, that by mid- 
night he reached Alount Algidus. Placing his men around the 
Aequian camp, ho told them to raise the war-cry, and at the 
same time to begin digging a trench and raising a mound, on 
tlie top of wliieh the stakes were to be driven in. The other 
Roman army, which was shut in, hearing the war-cr}^ hurst 
forth from their camp, and fought with the Aequiaiis all night. 
The dictator’s troops thus worked without interruption, and com- 
pleted the entrenchment by the morning. Tlie Aequians found 
themselves hemmed in between the two armies, and were forced 
to surrender. The dictator made them pass under the yoke, 
wliicli was formed by„two spears fixed upright in the ground, 
while* a third was fastened across them. Cinciiiiiatus entered 
Romo ill triumph, only twenty-four liours after he liad quitted 
it, having thus saved a whole Roman army from destruction. 

It is impossible from the scattered legendary notices to gauge 
accurately the result of these struggles. We can 
only say that Rome issued from the contest Decline of the 
witii unimpaired strength — a result partly due to 
the renewed consolidation of the Latin league, * 

partly to the weakening of her great rival Etruria. The 
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Ktmscans ha<l been dcfcati‘il in a naval battle off (\imae 

by lliero, of Syracuse, in 474 and from this event 

dates the decline of their power. Henceforth Ktruria was the 
object of attack, and not the ai^i^ressor, and Iloin * was l(‘ft free 
to ci>pe with the Ae(piians and Volscians, her warlike neighbours 
on the east and south. 




Tarpeian K«>ck. 


CHAPTER V. 

THE DECEMVIllATE. 451-449 B.C. 

PKoM thc Agrarian Law of Sp. Cassius to the aj^pointment of 
the decemvirs was a period ot more thari thirty years. At tlie 
close of this })oriod the contest between tlie ;Kenewed 
patricians and the ple])eians liad reached an strngglobe- 
acute stage.' The latter had constantly demanded, tweeii»*tne 
and the former as firmly refused, the execution 
of the Agrarian Law of Cassius. But though the plebeians 
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fiiilod in obtaining this object, they nevertheless made steady 
progress in gaining for themselves a more important position 
.in the city.* 'in 471 the Fublilian Law, passed by the 
Tribune I’ublilius Vi»lero,* liad enacted that the “lection of the 
tribunes and plebeian aediles should take placd in an Asscnd>ly 
of the Flebs which met by tribes. f From this time the Con- 
cilium of the riebs, presided over by the tribunes, may bo 
regarded as one of the political assemblies of the stat<“, ranking 
with those of the centuries and the curies. But the patricians 
still retained ex(‘lusiv(^ possession of the powers of carrying out 
the laws and of giving judgments, and tlu're wen* no written 
rules to limit their authority and to r(‘gulate tht'ir decisions. 

Under tht*se circumstances, tin? d'libune C. Terenlilius Arsa 
])roposed. in ItJ'i n.c., thata (’ommission of d’en Men (Pecemviri) 
shouM be appointc‘d to draw up a code of laws, by 
whii’h a check might be put to the arbitrarv ]*owcr 
ot the patrician magistrates, llns ])roposition, 
as might have been expected, met with the most vehement 
opposition from th(‘ patricians. But the plebeians were firm 
and for five successive years the same tribun<‘S were re-elected. 
At length, after a struggle of eight yiairs, a compromise w’as 
elfected, and it was arranged that ddiree Commissioners 
(Triumviri) were to be sent into (Irec'ce to eoll(‘ct information 
resp(?cling tlui hnvs of Solon at Atln*ns, as well as of the other 
Gre< k states. 

After an absence of two years the tliree commissioners 
returned to Borne (452 na’.), and it was now resolved that a 
( ‘onncil of d’en, or I )ccomvirs, should he appointed 
^^decemirs <h aw up a code of laws, and at the same time 
to carry on the government and administer justice 
without appeal. All the other magistmtos were obliged to 
abdicate, and no exeejition was made evim in favour of the 
tribunes. IFlie decemvirs were tlius entrusted with supreme 
power in the state. They entered upon their oHiee at the 
beginning of 451 n.c.. ddioy were all patricians. At their 
^liead stood Apiiius Claudius and T. (lenucius, who had been 

* PnhUUan law must bft carofuUy distinguished from the letjes Puhliliae 
of the ijdctator 1^. Fublilius Philu. passed in 339 ii.c. See p. 62. 

t SWt’Ujte on p. 3«, and cf. p. 63. This assembly was the concilium pUhix 
trUmtign (sometimes loosely called the comitia tributa). Strictly the word con- 
cilium denotes an assembly of part of the people ; the word cotnitia, an assembly 
of the whole people. 
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jilroaily appointed consuls for tlie year. They disc]iari!;cd tlie 
duties of their ofliee with diligence, and dispensed justice with 
impartiality. Kach administered the government' day by day ' 
ill succession, and the fasces were carried only before the one 
who presided forThe day. They drew up a Code of Ten Tables, 
in wliich erpial justico was dealt out to both orders. T'he Ten 
Tables received the sanction of the Cornitia of the ( ’enturies, 
and thus became law. 

On the expiration of their year of ofliee all parties were so 
well satisfuMl with the manner in which the decemvirs had 
discharged their duties, that it was resolved to 
continue the same form of government for 
another year;. more especially as some of them ^ 
said that their work was not finished. A new Council of Ten 
was accordingly elected, of whom Appius Ciandius alone be- 
longed to the former body, lie liad so carefully concealed his 
pride and ambition during the previous year that be had been 
tlie most popular member of the council, and the patricians, to 
prevent bis apjiointmont for another year, bad ordered him to 
preside at the Cornitia for Ibe elections, thinking that he would 
not receive votes for himself. But Appius set such scnijiles at 
defiance, and not only returned liimsclf as elected, but took care 
that bis nine colleagues should be subservient to his views. 

lie now threw off the mask lie liad hitliorto worn, and acted 
as the tyrant of Rome. Each decemvir was attended by twelve 
lietors, Avbo carried the fiisccs with the axes in . 
them, so that 120 lietors were seen in the city yranny. 

instead of twelve. The senate was rarely summoned. No 
one was now safe, and many of the leading men quitted Rome. 
Two new Tables were added to the Code, making twelve in all ; 
but tlnsso new laws (^ntained clauses which confirmed the 
patricians in their most odious privileges. 

When the year came to a close, the decemvirs neither re- 
signed nor Jicld Cornitia for the election of successors, hut 
continued to hold their power in defiance of the senate and of 
the people. Next year (449 b.c.) the Sabines and AeipiianS' 
invaded the Roman territory, and two armies were despatched 
against them, commanded by some of the decemvirs. Apjliiis 
remained at Rome to administer justice. But the soldiers 
fought with no s])irit under the command of men whom they 
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(letestcMl, and two acts of outrajroons tyranny caused them to 
turn their arms a.i^ainst their hated masters. 

• In the aftny fi^ditinijj ai^ainst the Sa])incs was a centurion 
named L. Siciiiius Denlatus, the hrav(‘st of the I r.ive. He had 
foui!;ht in 120 battles; he had s^ain ei^iit of the 
D^ta1;us enemy in sini^lo combat; he had received forty 
wounds, all in front ; he luul accompanied tlie 
triumphs of nine generals; and had war-crowns and ('tluT 
rewards innuim'rabh'. As Tribune of the Ph'bs four yoars 
heforc, he iiad taken an active part in oppusiuic th(‘ patricians, 
and was now suspected of plotting against the decemvirs. His 
death was accordingly resolved on, and he was sent with a 
company of soldiers as if to reconnoitre the eiiomy’s positif)n. 
Ihit in a lonely spot th(‘V fell upofi hiin and slew him, though 
not until he had destnjyed most of the traitors. His comrades, 
wlio were t(»ld that he had fallen in an ambush of the encuny, 
discovered the foul tn.'acherv that had been practised when 
they saw him surrounded by Roman soldiers who had (.‘vidimtly 
been slain by him. The <lecemvirs prevented an immediat(i out- 
break only by burying Dentatus witli great jmrnp, bu.t the tr(H)ps 
wore ready to rise in o[)en mutiny upon the tirst provocation. 

In the other army s(mt against the Aequians there was a 
well-known centurion named Verginius. He had a beautiful 
. . daughter, betrothed to ]j. Icilius, an eminent 

erginia. lead(‘r of the plebeian order. The maiden had 
attracted the notice of the Decemvir Appius Claudius. Ho at 
first tried bribes and allurements, but when these failed ho had 
recourst; to an outrageous act of tyranny. One morning, as 
Verginia, attended by Ikm* nurse, was on the way to lier school, 
which was in one of the booths surrounding the forum, M. 
Claudius, a client of Appius, laid hold of4he damsel ami claimed 
her as his slave. The cry of the nurse for help brought a crowd 
around tliem, and all jiarties wont before the decemvir. In his 
presence Marcus I'ofxaited the tale he had learnt, assorting that 
Verginia was the child of one of his female slaves, and had been 
imposed upon Verginius by his wife, who was childless. He 
furtlu-r stated that he would prove this to her father as soon 
as h(^ returnc<l to Home, and he demanded that the girl should 
meantime be handed over to his custody. Appius, fearing a 
riot, said that he would let the cause stand over till the next 
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(lay, ])ut that then, wliether lier fatlier appeared or not, he 
should know liow to inaiiiUiin tlic laws. Straightway two 
friends of the family made all haste to the camp, .which they 
reached the same evening. Verginiiis immediately obtained 
leave of ahseneef and was already on his way to Home when 
the messeriger of A}>pius arrived, instructing his colleagues to 
detain him. kkrly next morning Verginiiis and his daughter 
came into the forum with their garments rent. The father 
appealed to the people tor aid, and the women in their comi)any 
sobbed aloud. But, intent upon the gratification of his passions, 
Appiiis eared nought for the misery of the fatlier and the girl, 
and hastened to give sentence, by which he consigned the 
maiden to his client. Appius, who had brought with him a 
large body of armed patricians and their clients, ordered his 
lictors to disperse the mob. The people drew back, leaving 
Verginius and his daughter alone before the judgment-seat. 
All help was gone. The unhajipy father then prayed the 
decemvir to bo allowed \o speak one word to the nurse in his 
daughter’s hearing, in order to ascertain whether she was really 
his daughter. The request was granted. Verginius diw them 
both aside, and, snatching up a butcher’s knife from one of the 
stalls, plunged it in his daughter s breast, exclaiming, ‘‘ There 
is no way but this to keep thee free.” In vain did A]>pius call 
out to sto}> him. The crowd made way for him, and, holding 
his bloody knife on high, he rushed to the gate of the city ami 
hastened to the army, llis comrades espoused his cause, ex- 
pelled their commanders, and marched towards Rome. They were 
soon Joined by the other army, to whom Numitorius and Icilius 
had carried the tidings. The plebeians in the city flocked to them, 
and they all resolved to retire once more to the Sacred Mount. 

This second scccssioii extorted from the patricians the second 
great Charter of the plebeian rights. The patricians compelled 
the decemvirs to resign, and sent L. Valerius and 
M. IToratius, two of the most eminent men of 
their order, to negotiate with the plebeians. It plebeians, 
was finally agreed that the tribunes should be 
restored, that the authority of the Concilium Plebis should be 
recognized, and that the right of appeal to the people against 
the power of the supreme magistrates should be confirmed. 
The plebeians now returned to the city, and elected ten tribunes 
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— a number which rciiiaiiiLMl undian^ecl ilown to tlie latest 
times. Veri;Iiiiiis, Iciliiis, and Nninitorius were among the new 
tribunes. 

Two consuls were elected in place of tlie decemvirs, and the 
choice of the (Annitia iVnturiata naturally h41 upon Valerius 
and Iloratius. The n« w consuls now rcdtHmuMl 
thoir promises to th(‘ plelxu'ans by bringing forward 
th(* laws which are called afltu' tiuuii, the V(ih vi<tu 
mxl llin'tifiiiu Lttn's. These celebrate. 1 laws ciiacti d — 

1. That every lloruan <‘illz^*n shouM havi‘ a right of appeal 
against the senteiict? of (lie sufU'eme magistrate within the limits 
ol’ the city. This was, in Diet, a solmnn contirmation of the 
old law »iJ’ Valerius rublicola, pissed in the first year of the 
Ivepulili *. 'I'he reason for its re-enactment on this occasion was 
the rec lit (?\ist<Mico of the ihaaonvirate, from the nn'iiibcrs of 
which there had been no ai*peal. I>ut, as great diniculty was 
found in controlling tb(‘ ex«‘cutive otTicials, it was miaeted again 
a third time in li.c’., on the prop^^sal of M. Valerius, tlie 
consul. Tlie Koman soldier in the field (miUlinr) bad no right 
of a[>peal, and was still subject to martial law. 

2. That the or resolutions jiasscd hy the ploheians 

in the Concilium I’lebis, should have the fonre of laws, and 
should he binding alike upon patricians and jdidicians. 

Id. '^riiat tho p arsons of the tribunes, aediles, ami other (debeian 
magistrato.s, should be sacred, and whoever injured them should 
be outlawed. 

Vergiiiius now accused Appius Claudius, who was thrown into 
prison to await bis trial. Ihit the proud patrician, sian’iig that 
his condemnation certain, put an end to his own life. 
Oppius, another of the decemvirs, and tho jicrsonal frieiul of 
\ppius, was condemned and executed. , The other decemvirs 
were allowed to go into exile, but tliey were all declared guilty, 
and their property confiscated to the state. 

The Twelve Tables were always regarded as tlic foundation 
of the Uomaii law, and long continued to be hold in the highest 
estimation. Tliey probably did little more than 
Tables'^* fix in a written form a large body of customary 
law; but Ibis was plebeian law, and in most of 
the n^ations of juivate life the two orders were now on an 
equality. The patricians still, however, retained their exclusive 
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politioal privilogos; and the elaveiit.li taldo even ^^avo tlio • 
sanction of law to tlio old cnstoni which ])rohibited all intcr- 
marriagi‘ {ro7nihmni) ])i‘tw(‘oii lliu two orders, since this pro- 
hibition v'as thought to he connected with the maintenance 0 / 
the state reliLdon, 




Viow from tlio nf*|glibonrh(»o<i nf Veil, 


criAPTKR vr. 

Fno,>r TifF i>i':f'r:Mvrn.\TF, tiif <’.\m7i?K ok ro^ik itv tfik 
oAi i.s. 448-.‘}l>0 n.r. 

The f-n’ortK of tluj lca4ors of tlio jdolx'ians wen* now dirortiMl to 
removing (lisadvaiitiigos, ]>ase(l in tin; main on religious ])iejudiee, 

_ - - . undrr wliioli tlioir onlor laboured ; tliov aimc*(l at 

Lex Canuleia. • • • t • i • " 1 ^ 

securing till! permission or inli'rmarnage l»<;t\ve(!n 

ftatricians and plelxjiaiis, and at opening tlie consulsliip to tlieir 
o'.vn order. "J’lio first oliject was attained four years aflia* tlie 
deeeriivirate llie Ia!X ('anuleia, j»ro]»oscd l»y (^inuleius, one 
of the tribunes (445 n.c,). Ihit the Plobs did not carry this law 
without a third secession, in which they occupied the danicuhiin. 
At the same time, a compromise was cHected with respect to 
the oonsulship. 

Tlie ])atricians agreed that the supreme power in the state 
should be entrusted to new ofTicers bearing the title of Military 
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Tribimvs irith Cansuhr Power, who be eliosen erjually 

from patriciuus juid pli'boians. Thoir imiiiber varicxl in dillerent , 
years from three to six. In 444 v,.r. Diree Mili- Appointment 
tary Tribunes we]-e nominated for the lirst time, of Military 
In the following year (443) two new magistrates, Tribunes and 
called Censores^ were appointed. They were always Censors, 
to be chosen from the patricians ; and the effect of their institu- 
tion was to deprive the Military Tribunes of some of the 
most important functions whicli had been formerly discharged 
by the consuls. T'he original duty of the censors was that 
of registering the names of Homan citizens in tlieir various 
tribes and centuries. This was done once every live years, 
the interval being culled a lustrum^ from the sacritice of purifi- 
cation which closed the ceremony; but the censors’ tenure of 
office was fixed at eighteen months, as early as ten years after 
tluMi* institution, by a law of the Diidator Murncreiis Aemilius, 
though they continued to be appointcil only once in five years. 
As the taxation of citizens depended on tlicir place in the 
census, the duty of registration gave tlie censors important 
financial functions. 

Though the Military Tribunes could from their first institution 
be chosen from eitJicr order, yet such was tlic influence of llie 
patricians in the Comitia of the Centuries that it was not till 
400 B.c’., or nearly forty years afterwards, that any j>lebcians 
were aetiially elected. In 421 n.c. the qnaestorsliip was also 
thrown open to them. The Qnaestores were the paymasters of 
the state ; and as the custom was now growing up of filling up 
the senate from ex-magistrates, the ])lchcians thus became 
eligible for a seat at the great council of the Hepublic. 

In spite of these concessions, there was soon ground for feur 
that plcJieian discontent might give rise to tyranny. In the year 
440 n.c. there was a great fiimine at Home. Sp. 

Maeiiits, one of the l iclie.st of the pleheian knijrlits, 
ex[tended Ids furtuiio in buying up corn, which 
he sold to the poor at a small price, or distiihuted among 
tliern ^ gratuitonsl 3 \ The patricians tlionght, or pretended 
to think, that he was aiming at kingly po\ver ; and in tli^ 
following year (439) the aged Quinctiiis Cincinnatus, who 
had saved the Roman army on Mount Algidus, w%as appointed 
dictator to save the state from this supposed internal danger. 
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Ifn TioininatiMl (\ Si'rvilins Aljala Iiis Alastir of tlio llorso. 
Diirin^^ tlio tlu' Capitol ami all the .stroiiij: p^^sts were 

i^^irrisoin'd by tho palnViaiiN, and in the inorniny (’incinnatu.'^ 
appoaiVfl in tin' Ibniin with a slroiiL; Innu^ and suninioncd 
Alaelius to appear boforo his tribunal. Jbit seiu'iii; tho fato 
which awaited him, ho ndusiMl to whereupon Ahala rushed 
into th(‘ crowd and struck him dea<l u]u)n the spot. His iiropcM'ty 
was confiscated, and his ln>use levelled to the ground, ddie 
fh'od of Ahala i-^ freqiK'ntly mentione«l by Cic(.*ro and other 
writers in terms of the highest admiration, but it was regarded 
by the plebeians at the tiim* as an act of murd(a*. Ahala was 
brought to trial, and only es<*apfd conde?nnation by a voluntary 
exile. 

In tlndr foreign wars the Homans centinued to be successful, 
and, aided by their allies the Latins and ITcrnicans, they made 
- , . steady ]»rogress in driving back their old enemies 

felonies ^^»lscians and Aequians. About this time 

they planted sevm’al eo/o/nae in the districts which 
they conquered, to consolidate tlieir dominion. These Homan 
colonies dilfered widely from tho.se of ancient (ir«ece and of 
modern Europe. Th<?y were of the ?iature of garrisons ostah- 
li.shcd in eonquered towns, and served l)oth to strengthen and 
extend the power of Home. The colonists, who remained 
citizens of Home, received a portion of the conquered territory, 
and lived as a rulifig class among the old inhabitants, who 
retained the use of tluj rest of the land, and probably possessed 
a partial citizcn.ship. 

The league now turned its attention to Etniria, its gi'oat 
enemy in the north, and a war ensued, in the course of which 
Horne made her fir.st acquisition in the territoiy of an alien 
nationality. * 

Northern Etruria was at tliis time hard pressed by tlic Hauls, 
and Veil, which was the chief object of the Homan attack,, was 
almost i.solated. , It wa.s, however, closely allied 
ture^of Fidenae, a ttwvn of Latium, not more than 

five or .six miles from Horne. The two cities 
frequently united their arms against Horne, and in one of 
these wars Lars Tolumnius, tlie king of Veii, was slain in 
single combat by A. Cornelius Cossus, one of the Military 
Tribunes, and his arms dedicated to Jupiter — the second of the 
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tliivo instances in wliieli ilio Spolii OjHma \wevQ won (437 n.r.). 
A f(iw years afterwards Fidenae was taken and destroyed 
(420 n.c.), and at tl)o same iinie a truce was <^*ianted to tlie^ 
Veientines for twenty years. At tlie expiration of this truce 
the war was renewed, and the Itonians resolved to sulxlne Veii, 
as they h;id (hme Fidenae. The siege of Veii, like that ofTwy^ 
lasted ten years, and the means of its cai)ture was almost as 
marvehous as the wooden horse l>y which Troy was laken. 1'he 
waters of the Alhati Lake, ckjse to the ancient town of Alba 
Lotiga, rose to sncli a height as to deluge the neighbouring 
country. An oracle declared that Veii (utnld not be taken until 
the waters of the lake found a passage to the sea. Tliis readied 
the ears of the Homans, who Ihereinion constructed a tunnel to 
carry off its snpcrtluous volume.* The formation of this tunnel 
is said io have suggested to tlie Homans the means of taking Veii. 
M. Furius (-amillus, who was appointed dictator, commenced 
digging a mine beneath the city, wliich was to have its outlet in 
the {iitadel, in tlie temple of Juno, the guardian deity of Veii. 
When the mine was linished, the attention of the inhabitants 
was diverted by feigned assaults against the walls. Camillus led 
the way into the mine at the head of a ]>ick(‘d body of troops, 
and emerged on the Veientine Capitol in time to complete an 
unfmished sacrifice which the priest was olVering to Juno. The 
soldiers wlio guarded the walls were now taken in the rear, the 
gates were thrown open, and the city soon filled witli Homans. 
The booty was immense, and the few eiti/.ens who escaped the 
sword wore sold as slaves. The city was abandoned, and its 
ten’itory divided amongst the plebeians. Falcrii was almost 
the only one of the Firuscan cities which had assisted Veii, 
and she w'as now exposed single-handed to the vengeance of the 
Homans ; but she avoided tlie fate of her sister city by a timely 
surrender, and the Etruscan war was over (394 b.c.) 

. Two circumstances, of great importance for later history, 
originated from the long campaign against Veii. As the soldiers 
were obliged to pass the whole year under arms, in order to 
invest the city during the winter jis well as the summer, they 
now for the first time received pay, and to this circumstance 

* This remarkable work, which, after the lapse of more than two thousand 
years, still continues to serve the purpose for which it was originally tfesigned, 
is cut tlirongh the soft volcanic tufa of which the Alban hill is composed. 
The length of the tunnel is about 6000 feet, and it is 4 feet 6 inches wide. 
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wo may trace the bogimiinsrs a standing army at Home. At. 
the same time, the cavalry was increased by allowing any one 
possessed of I'ortaln iucoine to serve on horseback at his own 
expense v'jy/c.s djuo prirttfo), and tlnis the terin et/uifes, ori- 
ginally ap}>lied to the horsemen of the eighteen <‘enturies, was 
extended to the wealthy members of tbe middle-class. 

Camillns cele]>ralc<l a splemlid triumph for his conquest of 
Vcii. He (Mitered the city in a chariot drawn by while horses, 

Camillus from tin? conipiered 

town tln) statue of Jnno, for whom a splendid 
temple was now orecHed on the Aventine. Hut the victories of 
Camnius did not win him popularity. His extravagant triumph 
was tak(Mi as a sign of more than luiman ])ride, and he now 
iiKMirred the hatred of the ]»l(‘beians by calling upon every man 
to refund a tenth of the booty taken at Veii, bec/ause he had 
made a vow to consecrate to Apollo a tith(‘ of the sj)oiI. He 
was hims(df accused of having appropriatc'd the groat bronz,* 
gates at V^eii, and Nvas impeached by one of tb(3 tribunes. S(*eing 
that his condemnation was ('ertain, he went into exile, with the 
disloyal prayer that the Hepuldic might soon liave cause to 
regret him (dlH n.c.). His prayer was lieard, for the Gauls 
had already crossed the Apennines, and next year Home was in 
aslies. 
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IToro tlicy beheld tlie aged Kcnators sitting immovable, like 
l)oings of another world. For some time tlnw gazed in awe at 
tliis strange sight, till at IcHgiii one of the Gauls ^i’entured to go 
up to M. Tapirius and stroke his white ])eafd. The old man 
struck him on the head with his ivoiy sceptre ; whereupon tlie 
barbarian slew him, and all the rest were massacred. The 
Gauls now b(‘gan ])lundcring the city; lires broke out in several 
quarters; and witli the exception of a few houses on tlie Pala- 
tine, wliieh the (Oiiefs kept for th(‘ir own rcsidmiee. the whole 
city was burnt to the ground. 

The Capitol was the next object of attack. There was only 
one steep way leading up Li it, and all the assaults of the 
besiegers were easily re])elled. They thereu])on 
turned the siege into a blockade, and for seven 
months were encampe<l amid the ruins of Romo. 

Rut their numbers were soon thinned by diseas(\ for they had 
entered Rome in the most uidiealthy time of the year, when 
fevers have always prevailed. Tlie failure of provisions oblig(‘d 
them to ravage the neighbouring countries, the people of which 
began to combine for defence against the marauders. Meantime 
the scattered Romans took courage. Tliey collected at Veii, and 
here resolved to recall Gamillus from banishment, and ap[)oipt 
him dictator. In order to obtain the consent of the senat(‘, a 
daring youth, named Pontius Cominius, ollered to swim across 
the Tiber and climb the Capitol. He reached the top unper- 
ccived by the enemy, obtained the approval of the senate to the 
appointment of Camillus, and returned safely to Veii. Rut next 
day some Gauls observed the traces of his stcfis, and in the dead 
of night they climbed up the same way. The foremost of them 
had already reachetl the top, unnoticed by the sentinels and the 
dogs, when the cric^ of some geese roused M. Maidius from 
sleep. These geese were sacred to Juno, and had been spared 
notwithstanding the gnawings of hunger ; and the Romans were 
now rewarded for their piet^^ M. Manlius thrust down tbe Gaul 
who had elanibored up, and gave the alarm. The Capitol was 
thus saved; and down to latest times M. Manlius was honoured 
as one of the greatest lieroes of tlie early Republic. 

Still no help came, and the Gauls remained before the Capitol. 
The Romans suffered from famine, and at length agreed pay 
the barbarians 1000 pounds of gold, on condition of tlieir 
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quitting the cil}" and its toriitory. “ The llroinms ” bronglit false* 
weights, and, when tho Ivomans exclainiod against tliis injnstieo, 
the (Jallic eliief threw his sword also into the sealo, 
erying, “ Woe to tho vanquislu'd ! ” ( life vietis /). 
qui ome. qiie (ianls tlion retired, having havfered vietorv 
for gold. Tradition, indeed, tells that at this Y(‘rv nminent 
Cainillus marched into tho forum, ordered the gold to he* takt*n 
away, and drov<' tlu* (lauls out of tlu* city, and that another 
battle was fought on the road to (labii, in which lht‘(Janls wtuv 
completely <lestroyed, and their leader lircnnus taken prisoner. 
Ihit this is an invention of Itoman vanity. We learn from 
other sources that the Gauls retreated because th(‘ir settlements 
in Northern Italy were attack<‘d by the Venetians; nor was 
tht?ir withdrawal tinal : tliey frequmitly repeated their inroads, 
atid fur many years to conn* were the constant dread of Home. 

AVlnm the Komans returned to the laaip of ruins whi(‘h was 
once their city, their hearts sank within them. Tin* ]>eo[)le 
shrank from tho expense and toil of rebuilding 
ScToalUc^ houses, and loudly demandeil that th(*y 

invasion. shouM all remove to Veii, where the private 
dwellings and public buildings were still stand- 
ing. Ihit (kimilhis strongly urged them not to abandon the 
homes of their fathers; and they wore at length jK.rsuaded to 
remain. Within a year the laty rose from its ashes ; but tho 
streets were narrow an<l crooked ; tho houses wonj frequently 
built f)ver tho sewers; and the city continued to show, down to 
the great lire of Nero, evidiujt trace.s of the haste and iiTcgularity 
with which it had been rebuilt. 


Borne after 
the Gallic 


Home was now deprived of almost all her subjects, and her 
territory was reduced to nearly its original limits. The Latins 
and Ilernicans dissolved the league with the Homans, and wars 
broke out on every side, in these dini(!ulties and dangers (kiinillus 
was tlie soul of the Hopuhlic. Again and again lie led the Homan 
legions against their enemie.s, and always with success. 

Tlie rapidity wdth which the Homans recovered their power 
after so terrible a disaster would seem imaccoiint- 
Benewed in- other nations liad 

Stnls.*^*** ® also* sulh red greatly from the inroads of tho 

^ Gauls, who still continued to ravage Central 

Italy, and that these Gallic invasions forced the Italians to 
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reoognizo in lloino their bulwark against the barbarians. Two 
famous family logomls grew out of those invasions, which may 
bo rclat(‘(l here, though they belong to a later {xjyiod. 

In dOl n.(\ the (iauls ami Koinans we.re cneainped on oitlier 
bank of llio Amo. A gigantic <lanl stepped forth from the 
ranks and insultingly cliallengetl a Homan knight. T. Manlius, 
a Homan youtb, u])taint‘d permission from his general to accept 
the ciiallenge, sl(‘\v the giant, and took from the dead body tlie 
golden chain (/o/v/vrs . which the barbarian wore around his neck. 
Ilis comrades gav(^ him the .surname of Tonpiatus, wliich he 
hand(.‘(l down to his di*s(Mmdants. 

In dll) n.c. another distinguished Homan family earned its 
surname from a single combat witli a Gaul. Here again a 
Gallic warrior of gigantic size challenged any one of the 
Homans to single combat. Ilis chalh'ngo was accepted by 
M. Valerius, upon whose helmet a raven perched; and as they 
fought, the bir<l Hew into the face of the Gaul, striking at him 
with his beak and ilap{»ing his wings. Tims Valerius slew the 
Gaul, and was called in consequence “ Corvus,’’ or the “ lhaven.” 

Meanwhih', Rome, though sIkj had .survived the stress of war, 
was again on the verge of a socaal revolution. Great suflering 
and discontent prevailed. Returning to ruined 
homos and ravaged lands, the poor citizens had ^he^^lebeUns 
l)een obliged to borrow money to rebuild tlieir 
houses and cultivate their farm.s. 'Jdie law of debtor and 
creditor at Rome, as wo l}ave alrca<Iy seen, was very severe, 
and many unfortunate debtors were carried away to bondage. . 

Under iliese circumstances, M. Manlius, the preserver of the 
Gapitol, came forward iis the ])atron of the poor. This dis- 
tingiiishe<l man had been bitterly disappointed in 
his clainis to honour and gratitude. While 
CamilluK, his personal enemy, who had shared in none of the 
dangers of the siege, was repeatedly raised to the highest 
honours of the state, he, who had saved the Capitol, was left 
ro languish in a pri^vatc station. Neglected by his own order, 
Manlius turned to the plebeians. One day he recognized in the 
forum a soldier who had served with him in the Held, and whom 
a creditor was carrying away in fetters. Manlius paid his debt 
upon the spot, aiid swore that, as long as he had a« single 
pound, he would not allow any Roman to be imprisoned for 
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debt. He .^old a lar^o part, of his property, and applied the 
]>r()ceeds to tlie liberation of ids fellow-citizens from bondage. 
Supported now by the plei)eians, he came forward as the accuser 
of his own order, and charged them with appropriating to their 
own use the gold whieli had been raised to ransom the city 
from the ({aids. The patricians, in return, accused him, as they 
bad accused Sp. Cassius, of aspiring to the tyranny. Wiien be 
was brought to trial before the Condtia of the Centuries, in the 
Campus Martins, he proudly showed the spoils of thirty warriors 
whom he had slain, the forty ndlihiry distinctions which he had 
won in battle, and the innumerable scars upon his breast, and 
ttiiu), turning towards the (^ipitol, he prayed tlie immortal gods 
to nmiembor tlie man who had saved their temples from 
destruction. After sucli an appeal his condeannation was im- 
po.<sihh> ; and his (Miemies therefore contrived to break up the 
assembly. Shortly afterwards ho was arraigned on the same 
eliargi's before, the (kimitia, at a place without the walls from 
which the (^ipitol (‘ould he no longer s(‘en. Here he wiis at 
once coiidornnod, and was hurled from the '^Farpeian rock. His 
hoii'^e. which was on the Capitol, was razcil to the ground 


Licinian 

Bogations. 


(:j84 n.c ). 

The* death of Manlius, however, was oidy a temporary check 
to the cause of reform. The agiUition was now taken np by 
the l icli })lcheians, who aspired to yaihlic oflice ; 
but it was necessary to enlist the rank and file of 
their order in the cause by proposing social 
reforms. In .j7d it.c. (h Licinius Htolo and Iiis kinsman L. 
Sextius, being Tribunes of the Plehs, hrunght forward three 
laws, which are celebrated in history under the name of Thk 
Lkunian IlodATiONs.* Thcsc were — 

1. That in future consuls, and not Militaiy Tribunes, should he 
.ajipointed, and that one of tlie two consuls must bo a 
plcdieian. 

That no citizen should j)Oss(‘ss more than 500 jugeratof 
the public land, nor should feed upon* the public pastures 
more tlian 100 head of largo and ,500 of small cattle, under 
])cnalty of a heavy fine. 


II 


• A Rogatio dlfferpa from a Lex, as a Rill from an Act of Parliamont. 
A rof^afiu was a law subniittod to the assembly of the people, and only became 
a lox when enacted by tlieni. 
t A jugerum was rather more than half an acre. 
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HI. That the intorcst already paid for Ijorrowcd iiion(‘y Hiould 
be diMlucted frojn tl)e jnineipal, aud tliat the rouiainder 
should be Repaid in three yearly instalmeiitH* 

Tliese great reforms naturally excited the most violent 
opposition, and the ])atrieians induced some of the tribunes 
to put their veto upon the measures of their Political 
colleagues. But Licinius and Sextius were not struggle be- 
to be balllt‘d i?i this way, and they cxorcis(‘d tween the 
their veto by preventing the (kmiitia Centuriata ®*‘derg. 
from electing any magistrates for the next year. Hence no 
consuls, military tribunes, censors, or quaestors, could he ap- 
jK)iule<l; the trihiincs an<l the aediles of the }>lehs, wlio were 
eh'ctcd by the Concilium J*lchis, were the only magistrates in 
the stjitc, most of the public business was suspended, and all 
the courts were closed. For five years did this anarchy con- 
tinne. (.1 Licinius aud fj. Sextius W'cre re-elected annually, aud 
prevented tlio Comitia of the Centuries from appointing any 
magistrates. At the end of this time they allowed Military 
Tribunes to he chosen in consecinence of a war with the Latins ; 
hut so far were they from yielding any of their demands, that 
to their former Rogations they now added another: That the 
care of the Sibylline hooks, instead of being entrusted to two 
nu*n {duumviri), both patricians, should he given to ton men 
{decemviri), half of wluun should he plebeians. 

Five years more did the struggle last, hut the tirmncss of the 
Irihuiics at length prevailed. In .‘h)7 n.r. the Lieinian Jtoga- 
tioiis v-«’re passed, and Ij. Sextius was elected 
the first plebeian consul for tlie next year. But 
the patricians made one last elTort to evade the pig^^iaxis ^ 
law. By the Homan constitution the consuls, 
after being elected* by the Comitia Centuriata, required tlio. 
ratification of tlieir iinperium from the (Comitia Cnriata. The 
patricians, who exercised gieat influence in this assembly, 
persuaded it to nullify tlic election of L. Sextius; and they 
had already made Camillus, the great champion of their order, 
dictator, to support them in tlieir new struggle. But the old 
hero saw that it was too late, and detcrminoil to bring about 
a reconciliation between the opposing parties. A compromise 
was effected. TJio impcriiim was conferred upon L. Sextius ; 
but the judicial duties were taken away from the consuls, and 
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given to a new magistrate, called praetor.* Camiilus vowi‘d 
to the goddess Concord a temple for his success. 

. The long sfniggle between tlu^ patricians and ])lel)eians 
was tlius brought to a virtual elose. The patricians still clung 
obstinately to the exclusive privih'gi^s which th(*y 
Further con- . |,u( ^vhon the plebt'ians had once 

obtaiiu'd a share in the consulship, it was evident 
that th('ir jvirtieipation in the other olVu’(‘s ot‘ the state could 
not be much longer delayed. We may therefore antici}tate the 
course of events by narrating in this ])laee that the first ph'beian 
dictator was (\ Maicius Uutilus, in dot) n.(\, that the same man 
was the first [>lebeian censor five years afterwards (.‘151 n.c.) ; 
that the pra(‘torshi[» was thrown open to tlu' plebeians in .TIT n.(;. ; 
and that the Lex Ogulnia in d(K) li.r., which increasoi] the 
number of tlu; jionlills from four to eight, and that of tlu', 
augurs from four to nine, also enacted that lour of the pontifis 
and five of the augurs should be taken from tin* plebeians. 

About thirty years after the Licinian llogations, anothm* 
important reform, which abridged still further the iirivileges of 
the patricians, was efiected by the PnUiiiJAX 
Laws, proposed by the Dictator Q. Puhlilius 
Philo in ddh li.e. These Avere — 

1. That the resolutions of the plebs [plehisrifa) passed in the 
Concilium Plebis should be bimling on all the (^hiiritcs.f 
TI. That all laws passed at the Dornitia (.■enturiata niiis^^ 
receive the Banction of the patrician members of the senate 
{palruiri auctorifas) before and not after their enactment; 
this sanction was soon reduced to a mere formality. 

HI. That one of tlie censors must l)e a jfiebeian. 

The first of Ukjsc laws seems to be little more than a re- 
enactment of one of the Valeriano-lloratijfti Laws, passed after 


Publilian 

Laws. 


Close of the 
straggle be- 
tween the 
orders. 


th<j ex[)iilsion of th<; decrern virs ; J but it is 
possible that those measures, and even the Publi- 
lian Ijaw of 33h ij.e., merely provided facilities 
for bringing ptehisc/ta before the Comitia (kmtu- 
riata, there to lx; passed into law. It was an enactment of 
the Dictator Q. ilortensius in 287 n.c. that first gave ]}M)tscita 
the force of Je<jes. In thi.s year the last secession of the 
plebeians took place, and the Le.v IIojcrKNSiA is always 
• Cf. p. 31. t plebiscita omnes Quirites tencrent. t See p. 49. 
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nuMilioiiLHl as tlie law wliicli gave to i>lel)iseita passed at the 
(’oiiciliuin of the Tribes th(i full power of laws^biiiding upon 
llu' wllol(^ nation. During this period we can also trace the* 
growth of a third assembly composed of patricians and plebeians, 
and meeting by tribes (Coiuilia Trihula), which possessed legis- 
lative and judicial ])ower and elected the lower magistrates.* 

Th(i close of tli^ long struggle between the orders had left 
victory with the plebeians. They formed the majority of two of 
the sovereign assemblies (the Comitia Centuriata and Trihuta), 
and the whole of the third (the Concilium TIehis) ; one place 
in the highest magistracies ami half the vacancies in the priestly 
colleges were assured them, tlie other places and vacancies! 
they might secure. Home was now nearer a democracy thaiiJ 
at any other period of her history, for the great power of the' 
senate had not yet cast its shadow over the state. 

♦ Sec note on p. 44. 



Temple of Jupiter Capitolinus (from a coin). 




Samnitc warriurs (from a mural paiutitig at Paestuu]). 


OlIAPTER Vni. 

THE LATIN AND SAMMTK WARS. 307-290 B.C. 

Unitih) at lioiin', tlic Konmim wore uow prcj)are(l to carry on 
their torei.i,ni wais iiu)re vigour. Bui the years whicli 

immediately followed the Lieiriiati I.«awR wore tim(‘s of groat 
sufieriiig. A pestilence raged in Jtome, which carried off many 
of the most distinguished men, and among others tlio aged 
Camillus (302 n.c.). 3dic Tiber overflowed its hanks, the. city 
was !-hak<.*n by eartlapiakos, and a yawning chasm ojienod in 
the forum. Su])erstitii)us fears were (^xcited, and the sootli- 
sayers declared that the gulf <a>uld never I)e filled up oxcojd by 
throwing into it that Avhicli J»omc held most valuahJe. Tlic 
tale runs that, when ev<;ry one was doubting what the gods 
could mean, a noble youth namcMl Alettus Chirtiiis came forward, 
and, declaring that Horne possessed nothing so valuable as 
her brave citizens, mounted his steed and leaped into the 
abyss in full armour, wliorcupon tlic earth closed over him 
(3()2*n.c.). 

During the next few years the Chiuls renewed those inroads, in 
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which Manlius Torquatus and Valerius Corvus gained sucli glory. 
Tlie Romans steadily extended their dominion over the southern 
pail of Etruria and the country of the Volscians ; • 

tlie alliance with the Jijatin league stood firm, 
and the cities ef this league were rapidly be- 
coming mere dependencies of Rome, for she 
remodelled their constitutions and treated defection from the 
league as revolt from herself. Fifty years liad elaj^scd since the 
capture of the city by tlie Gauls, and Rome was now strong 
enough to enter into a contest with the most formidable enemy 
which her arms had yet encountered. 

The Samnitks were at the height of their power, and the 
contest between them aiid the Romans Avas virtuall}" for the 
supremacy of Italy. The Samnites, as wo have 
already seen, were a iieople of Sabellian origin, Samnites 
and had emignited to the countries which they 
inhabited at a comparatively late period. Not contented with 
their mountain-homes, they had, as w’c saw, overrun the rich 
plains which lay at their feet; already they had become the 
masters of (’ampania and Lucania, and had spread themselves 
almost to the southern extremity of Italy. But the Samnites of 
Campania and Lucania had in course of time bnhen off all 
connection wdth the ]>arent nation, and w’ere sometimes engaged 
in hostilities with the latter. 

It w^as a contest of this kind that led to the war betw’een the 
Romans and the Samnites of the Apennines. On the borders 
of Campaiiyii and Sainnium dwelt a people called 
the Sidicini, who had hitherto preserved their Campa- 
independence. Being attacked by the Samnites, 
this people implored the assistance of the Cam- 
panians, which was readily gi’anted. Thereupon the Samnites 
turned their arms against the Campanians, and, after occnjiying 
Mount Tifata, which overlooks the city of Capua, they descended 
into the plain, and defeated the Campanians in a pitched battle 
at the very gates of Capua. The Campanians, being shut up 
within the city, now applied for assistance to Rome, and offered 
to place Capua in their hands. The Romans had only a few 
years previously concluded an alliance with the Samnites but 
the bait of the richest city and the most fertile soil in Italy was 
irresistible ; and they resolved to comply with the request. Thus 

F 
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began the Samnite Wars, which, with a few intervals uf peace, 
lasted fifty-three years. 

FtKsT Samxiti: Wau, 343-341 iJ.(\ — The Homans commenced 
the war hy sending two consular armies^ against tlic Samnites; 

. and tlie first battle between the rival nations was 
War fought at the foot of Mount (lauriis, which lies 

* about three miles from Cumae. The Samnites 
were defeated with great loss; and it has been justly remarked 
that this battle may be regarded as one of the most memorable 
in history, since it was a kind of omen of the ultimate issue of 
the great contest which had now begun between the Samnites 
and Homans for the sovereignty of Italy. The Romans gained 
two other decisive victories, and both consuls entered the city 
in triumph. But two causes prevented the Homans from prose- 
cuting their success. In the first place, the Homan army, which 
had been wintering in (Japua, rose in open mutiny; and the 
poorer plebeians in the city, who were opi)ressed by debt, l(;ft 
Home and Joined the mutineers. In the second place, the 
increasing disaffection of the Latins warned the Homans to 
husband their resources for another and more terrible struggle. 
The Homans, therefore, abandoning the Sidicini and Campanians, 
concluded a treaty of peace and alliance with the Samnites in 
341 B.c’,, so that in the great Latin war, which broke out in the 
following year, tini Samnites fought on the side of the Homans. 

Thk Latfx Wau, 340-338 n.c. — The increasing [) 0 wer of 
Home had excited the alarm of the Latin states ; and it became 
Demands f b:* them that, though nominally on a 

the Latins footing of CMpiality, they wore in reality becoming 
her subjects. This feeling was confirmed by the 
treaty of alliance which the Homans had formed with the 
Samnites. The Latins, therefore, determined to bring matters 
to a crisis, ami sent two praetors, who were their chief magis- 
trates, to pro[)Ose to the Homans that the two nations should 
henceforth form one state, that half of the senate should consist 
of Latins, and that one of the two consuls should be chos(?n 
from rjat/min. Those requests excited the greatest indignation 
at Home, and were rejecte<l with tlui utmost scorn. The senate 
met jn the tempbj of Jupiter, in tlio Capitol, to receive the Latin 
deputation, and, aft(M* licaring their proposals, the consul T. 
Manlius Torquatiis, the same who had slain the Caul in single 
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combat, declared that, if the Republic should be so cowardly 
as to yield to these demands, he would come iito the senate- 
house sword in hand, and cut down the first Latin he saw there. 
Tlie tale goes on to say that in the discussion whicli followed, 
wlien botli parties were excited by anger, the Latin praetor 
defied the Roman Jupiter; that thereupon an awful peal of 
thunder shook the building; and that, as the impious man 
liurriod down the steps from the temple, he fell from top to 
bottom, and lay there a corpse. 

War was now declared, and the most vigorous efibrts were 
made on both sides. The contest was to decide whether Rome 
should become a simple member of the Latin 


league, or the Latins be subject to Rome. The 
Romans had elected to the consulship two of ® 

their most distinguished men. The patrician consul was, as 
already mentioned, T. Manlius Torquatus ; his plebeian colleague 
was P. Docius IMus, who had gained great renown in tlie recent 
war against the Sanmites. IReantime Capua, freed from fears 
of tlie Samnites, had tlirown olf its half-hearted allegiance do 
Rome and joined the Latins in their revolt. The two consuls 
now marched straight on C 'apua, and the contest was thus with- 
drawn from the territory of Rome and transferred to Campania, 
where the Romans could receive assistance from tlie neiglibour- 
ing country of their Samnite allies. 

It was at the river Vesoris near the foot of IMount Vesuvius 
that the two armies met, and here the battle was fought which 
decided tfio contest. It was like a civil war. 

The soldiers of the two armies spoke the same 
language, had fought by each other’s sides, and Trifanum. 
were well known to one anotlier. Under these 
circumstances, the consuls published a proclamation that no 
Roman should engage in single combat with a Latin on pain of 
death. But the son of Torquatus, provoked by the insults of a 
Tusculan officer, accepted his challenge, slew liis adversary, and 
carried the bloody spoils in triumph to his father. The consul 
had within him the heart of Brutus; he would not pardon 
tins breach of disciiilino, and ordered the unhappy youth to 
be beheaded hy the lictor in the presence of the assembled 
army. 

In tlie night before the battle a vision appeared to each 
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consul, {innouncing that the general of one side and the army 
of the other w.M*e doomed to destruction. Both agreed that the 
one wliuse wing first began to waver should devote himself and 
the army of the enemy to the gods of the lower world. Decius 
commanded the left wing ; and when it began to give way, he 
resolved to fulfil his vow. (billing the Pontifex Maximus, he 
repeated after him the form of words by which he devoted 
himself and the army of the enemy to the goils of the dead and 
the mother earth; then loajiing upon his horse, he rushed into 
the thickest of the light, and was slain. The Ivomans gained a 
signal victory. Scarcely a fourth part of the Latins escaped 
t-'UO n.c.). 

Vet this victory (decisive as the legend makes it) did not 
conclude the war. It required another battle fought at 'J'rifanuin 
in the same year to make the Konians masters of 
?£the^L^atin J-i^^tium and Campania. The war continued two 
league. years longer, each city confining itself to the 

defence of its own walls, and liojang to n.'ceive 
help from others in case of an attack. But in .‘k‘18 n.r. all the 
Latins had laid down tlieir arms, and garrisons were placed in 
their towns. The Romans were now ah.solute masters of Latiiim, 
and their first act was to dissolve the league. For this ])urposc 
not only were all assemblies fur political purposes forliidden ; 
but separate treaties were made with the se])arate states, and in 
order to keep the cities conquetely isolated, the citizens of one 
town were forbidden to marry or make a legal contract of bargain 
or .«ale with another.* Tibur and Praencste, the two most 
powerful cities of the league, which had taken the most active 
part in the war, were deprived of a })ortion of their land, but 
were allowed to retain a iioniiiial infjependcnce, j)re'«crving 
their own laws and renewing their treaties [foederu) with 
Rome. The inhabitants of several other towns, such as Aricia, 
Pedum, and Lanuvium, lost tlieir independence and received 
the full Roman franchise. In Campania the private rights 
of citizenship were given to Fundi, Formiae, Cumae, and 
Capua. 

Twelve years elapsed between the subjugation of Latium ami 
tlie Coininencement of the Second Samnite War. During this 

* According to the Uomaii expression, llie Conubii and Jus Commei'cii 
were i»roUiblted. 
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time the Roman arms continued to make steady progress. One 
of tlieir most imporhint conquests was that o^ the Volscian 
town of Privernum in 330 from which time ^ * 

the Volscians, so long the formidable enemies of 
Homo, (lisappeal* as an independent nation. Tlie 
extension of tlie Uoniaii power naturally awakened the jealousy 
of the Sainnites; and the assistiinoo rendered by them to the 
(jir')ek cities of Palaeopolis and Neapolis was the immediate 
occasion of the Second Samiiitc War. These two cities were 
colonies of the neighbouring Cumae, and were situated only 
five miles from each other. The position of Palaeopolis, or the 
“ Old City,” is uncertain ; but Neapolis, or the “ New City,” 
stands on the site of a part of the modern Naples. The 
Romans declared war against the two cities in 327 n.c., and 
sent the Consul Q. Publilius Philo to reduce them to subjection. 
The Creek colonists had previously formed an alliance with 
the Sainnites, and now received powerful Samnite garrisons. 
Publilius encamped between the cities ; and as he ditl not succeed 
in taking them before his year of oRice expired, the important 
step was for the first time taken of continuing the consul in his 
command with the title of procomul. At the beginning of the 
following year Palaeopolis surrendered ; and with Neapolis was 
admitted to alliance with Rome on favourable terms. Mean- 
while the Romans had declared war against the Samnites. 

Se(’ond ou Cheat Samnite Waii, 32G-304 n.e. — The Second 
Samnite War lasted twenty-two years, and was by fiir the most 
important of the three wars wliich this peojile 
waged with Romo. During the first five years 
(32G-322 n.c.) the Roman arms were generally 
successful. The Samnites became so disheartened that they 
sued for peace, but obtained only a truce for a year. It was 
during this period that the well-known quarrel took place 
between L. Papirius Cursor and Q. Fabius Maximus, the two 
most celebrated Roman generals of the time, who constantly 
led the armies of the Republic to victory. In 32G n.c. L. Papirius 
was dictator, and Q. Fabius his Master of the Horse. Recalled 
to Romo by some defect in the auspices, the dictator left the 
army in charge of Fabius, but with strict orders not to venture 
upon an engagement. Compelled or provoked by the growing 
boldness of the enemy, Fabius attacked and defeated them with 
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great loss. But this victory was no extenuation for his olTcnce 
in the eyes of the dictator. Papirius hastened back to tlie 
camp, burning with indignation that his commands had been 
disobeyed, and ordered his lictors to seize Fabiiu and put him 
to death. Tlio soldiers, whom Fabins had led to victory, rose 
in his defence ; and in tlio night lie escaped to Rome, to implore 
the protection of the senate. Ho was stating the case to the 
Fathers, when Papirius entered the senate-house followed by 
his lictors, and demanded that the oirender should be delivered 
up for execution. But the senate, the people, and the aged 
father of Maximus interceded so strongly for his life, that the 
dictator was obliged to give wa}', and to grant an ungracious 
pardon. 

The year’s truce liad not expired when the Samnites again 
took up arms, and for the next seven years (321-315 n.c.) the 
balance of success inclined to their side. This appears to have 
been mainly owing to the military abilities of their general C. 
Pontius, who deserves to be ranked among the chief men of 
antiquity. In the lirst year of Ins command lie inflicted upon 
the Romans one of the severest blows they over sustained in the 
whole course of thur history. 

In 321 B.c. the two consuls, T. Veturlus and Sp. Postumius 
marched into Sarniiium by the road from Capua to Beneventum. 

Near tlie town of Caudium they entered tlie cele- 
Disaster of brated pass called the Caudike Fouks (Furcnlae 
Caudinae). It consisted of two narrow defiles or 
gorges, between which was a tolerably spacious 
plain, but shut in on each side by inoiinlains. Tlie Romans, 
thinking the Samnites to be far distant, had marched through 
the first pass and the plain ; but when they came to the second 
they found it blocked up by works and tPuiiks of trees, so as to 
he quite impassable. Retracing tlioir steps to the pass by wliich 
they had entered, tlicy found that the enemy had meantime 
taken possession of this also. They were thus blocked up at 
either end, and, after making vain attempts to force their way 
through, were obliged to surrender at discretion. Tims both 
consuls and four legions foil into the hands of the Samnites. 
C. Poytius made a merciful use of his victory. lie agreed to 
dismiss them in safety upon their promising to restore the 
i;^pcieiit alliance on equal terms between the two nations, and 
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to give up all the places which they had conquered during the 
war. The consuls and the other superior ofticers sw^ore to these 
terms in the name of the Republic, and COO *Roman knighjs 
were given as hostages. The whole Roman army was now 
allowed to depart, and each Roman soldier marched out singly 
under the yoke. 

AVhen the news of tliis disaster reached Rome, the senate 
refused to ratify the peace, on the ground that an iniperator in 
the field had no power to make a sworn treaty 
on behalf of tlie state; for, according to the 
convenient theoiy of the senate, this conld only Samnites 
he <lonc by a fetia/is sent from Rome. The tw^o 
Consuls and all the officers who had sworn to the peace were 
delivered np as seape-goats to the Samnites; hut Pontius 
refused to accept the persons who were thus olVered, and told 
them, if they wished to nullify tlie treaty, to send back the army 
to the Caudinc Forks. Thus Postumius and his companions 
returned to Rome, and tlie COO knights were alone left in the 
hamU of the Samnites. 

The disaster of Catuliiim shook the faith of many of the 
Roman allies, and the fortune of war \vas fur some years in 
favour of the Samnites. But in 314 u.c. the 
tide of success again turned, and the decisive 
victory ot the consuls in that year opcne<l the sajaaites. 
way into the heart of Samniuin. From this time 
tlie Romans were nnifornily successful ; and it seemed probable 
tliat^.the war was drawing to a close, wlien the Etruscans 
created a powerful diversion by declaring war against Rome in 
311 n.c. But tlie energy and ability of Q. Fabius Maximus 
averted tin’s new danger. lie boldly carried the war into tlie 
very heart of Etrurii, and gained a decisive victory at Porusia 
over the forces of the league. The Samnites also were 
repeatedly defeated ; and, after the capture of Bovianum, their 
chief stronghold, they were compelled to sue for peace. It was 
granted them in 304 n.c., and they were admitted to terms of 
alliance with Rome. 

At the conclusion of the Second Samnite War the llernicans, 
who had joined the Samnites in 30C n.c., were reduced to sub- 
jection after a brief struggle, and their league was (Kssolvod. 
The Sabellian tribhs (the Marsi, Marrucini, Paeligni^ and other 
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nations of Central Italy) enteivd into a loacfiie with the Tlonmna 
on equal terms. Thus, in 300 it.c., the power of Rome seemed 
^ iirinly established in Central Italy. Rut this very 
IHss^ntion of power awakened the jealousy of the surrounding 
nations, and the Samnites exert*'d themselves to 
form a new and formidable coalition. The Etrus- 
eans and Umbrians agreed to make war against Rome, and 
called in the assistance of the Senonian Cauls. 

Thihd Samntti: Wau, ‘208-200 n.c. -As soon as the Etruscans 
and Umbrians were engaged with Rome, the Samnites invaded 
Lucania. The Lucanians invoked the assistance 
War^ of the Romans, who forthwith declared war against 

the Samnites. The Republic had now to contend 
at one and the same time against the Etruscans, Umbrians, 
Gauls, and Samnites ; but she carried on the struggle with the 
utmost energy, attacking the Etruscans, Umbrians, and Cauls 
in the north, and the Samnites in the south. 

At length, in 20.5 n.c., the Samnites jo iruMl their confederates 
in Umbria. In this country, near the town of Scritinum, a 
. , desperate battle was fought, which decided the 

fortune of the war. The two Roman conoids were 
the aged Q. Fabius Maximus and P. Decius Mus, 
son of the consul who had sacrificed his life at the battle of Vcjseris 
(p. 08 . The victory was long doubtful. The wing commaaded 
by Decius \vas giving way before the terrible onset of the Gauls, 
when he determined to imitiite the example of his father, and 
to devote himself and the enemy to destruction, llis death 
gave fresh courage to his men, and Fabius gained a comjdete 
and decisive victory. Gellius Egnatius, the Samnite general, 
who had taken the most active part in forming the coalition, was 
slain. Rut, though the league was thus broken up, the Samnites 
continued the struggle for five years longer. During this period 
a C. Pontius, perhaps the very general who had defeated the 
Romans at the Caudine Forks twenty-seven years before, or 
possibly his son, appears as the leader of the Samnites, but he 
was defeated by Q. Fabius Maximus with great loss and taken 
prisoner. Being carried to Rome, he was put to death as the 
triumphal car of the victor ascended the Capitol (292 b.c.).* 
This shameful act has been justly branded as one of the greatest 
• See p. 16 ?. 
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stains on the Homan annals. Two years afterwards the Sam- 
nites were unable to continue any longer the hoplilegs struggle,, 
and were forced to renew Ihcir league with Rome (200 
The complete incorporation of tlic conquered nation was not 
desired. For the issue of the Latin and Samnite wars had 
given Romo all that she wished. It had enabled her to ellect 
the dissolution of tiio two leagues, to control the Campanian 
(ujiist, and to reduce to impotence the only rival who could 
dispute her sway in the j)eninsula. 
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CIIAPTEIl IX. 

FROM THE COXCLrSIOX OF THE SAMNITE WAR TO THE SURJCGA- 
TION' OF ITALY. 21>0-‘2()r) ILC. 

Ten years c*la])se(l from the conclusion of the Thinl Samnito 
War to the arrival of PsTrlius in Italy. Durin^c this time the 
p]trnscans and Gauls renewed tlie war in tho nortlj, hjit were 
defeated with ^Tcat slaughter near tl>e lake Vadimo {Vadimovna 
lacuH), in Etruria. This decisive battle a)»poars to have completely 
crushed the Etruscan power; and it intlicte<l so severe a blow 
upon the Gauls that wo hear no more of their ravages for tho 
n€^t sixty years. 

The extension of the Roman dominion in the south of tlie 
peninsula had brought the state into connection with the Greek 
cities, which at one period were so numerous and 
Gri^k cities^^ powerful as to give to this ])art of Italy tho name 
of ^lagna Graccia.* Many of these cities had now 
fallen into decay through internal dissensions and tlie conquests 
of the Lucanians an<l other Sabcllian tribes ; but Tarentum, 
originally a Lacedaemonian colony, stilly maintained her former 
power and splendour, and, jealous of the progress of the Roman 
arms in the south of Italy, had secretly instigated the Etruscans 
and laicanians to form a new coalition against Rome. Rut it 
was assistance rcndere(I to the Greek city of Thiirii wlii(,*h 
brought Rome into immediate conflict with the Tarentines. 
Attacked by the Lucanians, Thurii applied to Rome for aid, and 
the Consul C. Fabricius not only relieved the city, hut defeated 
the Itucanians and their allies in several engagements (282 n.c.). 

* Sec p. 7, 
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Upon the departure of Fabricius, a Roman garrison was left in 
Thiirii. The easiest mode now of maintaining cynmimication 
between Rome and this garrison was by sea ; this, however, was 
virtually forbidden by a treaty which the Romans had made 
with Tarentum many years before, in which it was stipulated 
that no Roman ships of war should pass the Lacinian promontory. 
But circumstances were now changed, and the senate deter- 
mined that their vessels should no longer be debarred from the 
gulf uf Tarentum. There was a small squadron of ten ships in 
those seas under the command of L. Valerius; and one day 
when the Tarentines were assembled in the theatre, which 
looked over tlic sea, they saw the Roman squadron sailing 
towards their harbour. This open violation of the treaty roused 
the fury of the people, and, urged on by the vehement eloquence 
of a demagogue, they rushed down to the harbour, quickly 
manned some ships, and gained an easy victory over the small 
Roman squadron. Only half made their escape, four were sunk, 
one taken, and Valerius himself killed. After this the Taren- 
tines marched against Thurii, compelled the inhabitants to 
dismiss the Roman garrison, and then plundered the town. 

The senate sent an embassy to Tarentum to complain of these 
outrages and to demand satisftetion. L. Postumius, who wa^ at 
tlie head of the embassy, was introduced with his 
colleagues into the theatre, to state to the as- 
sembled people the demands of the Roraanjsenate. 

He began to address them in Greek, but his mis- 
takes fa the language were received with peals of laughter 
from tlie thoughtless mob. Unable to obtain a hearing, much 
less an answer, Postumius was leaving the theatre wdien a 
drunken buffoon rushed up to him and sullied his wdiitc robe. 
The whole theatre rang with shouts of laughter and clapping of 
hands, which became louder and louder, when Postumius held 
up his sullied robe and showed it to the people. “Laugh on 
now,” he cried, “ but this robe shall be washed in torrents of 
your blood.” 

War was now inevitable. The luxurious Tarentines sent an 
embassy to Pyrrhus, king of Epirus, begging him, 
in the name of all the Italian Greeks, to cross 
over into Italy in order to conduct the war against ^ 
the Romans. They told him that they only wanted a general, 
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and that all the nation.s of Sontliern Italy would flock to hia 
standard. l*yrrlius, whose ambition soared beyond the limits of 
‘his poverty-stricken kingdom of Epirus, readily listened to the 
ofler. The conquest of Italy might lead to the sovereignty of 
Sicily and perhap.s of Africa, ainl to the founding of a great 
llellenic kingdom in the West. l»ut as he would not trust the 
success of his enterprise to the valour and lidelity of Italian 
troops, he began to make preparations to carry over a powerful 
army. Meantime he sent Milo, one of his generals, with a 
detachment of .‘lOrK) men to garrison the citadel of Tarentum. 
Pyrrhus himself crossed over from Epirus towards the end of 
281 B.C., taking with him 20,0CK} foot, 3(KX) horse, and twenty 
ele})hants. 

Upon reaching Tarentum, he began to make preparations to 
carry on the war with activity. The Tarentines soon found 
they had obtained a master rather than an ally. lie shut ui> 
the theatre and all other public places, and compelled their 
young men to servo in his ranks. Notwithstanding all his 
activity, the Homans were first in tlie Hold. The Consul M. 
Valerius T4aevinu.s marched into Lucanift; but as the army of 
Pyrrhus was inferior to that of the Homans, he attempted to 
gain time by negotiation, in order that ho might bo joined by his 
Italian allies. Ifo accordingly wrote to the consul, otTering to 
arbitrate berween Horne and the Italian states; but Laevinus 
bluntly told him to mind his own business and retire to Epirus. 

Fearing to remain inactive an}'' longer, although ho was not 
yet jeim-d by his allies, Pyrrhus marched out against the Homans 


^ with his own troops and the Tarentim‘s. He took 

Heraclea position between the towns of Pandosia 

and Heraclea, on the river Siris. The Homans, 
who were encami)ed on tlie other side of the river, were the 
first to begin the battle. They crossed the river, and were 
immediately attacked by the, cavalry of Pyrrhus, who led them 
to the charge in per.-on, and distinguished himself, as usual, 
by the most daring acts of A’^alour. The Homans, however. 


bravely sustained the attack; and Pyrrhus, finding that his 
cavalry could not decide the day, ordered his infantry to advance. 
The battle was still contested most furiously: seven times did 
the legions and the phalanx meet; and it was not till Pyrrhus 
brought forward his elephants, Avhich bore down everything 
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before them, that the Homans took to flight, leaving their camp 
to the conqueror (280 n.c.). 

Tiiis battle taught Pyrrhus the difliculty of the enterprise he. 
had undcrtakcji. Before the engagement, when he saw the 
Homans forming their line as they crossed the river, he said to 
his odicers, ‘‘ Jn war, at any rate, these barbarians arc not 
barbarous;” and afterwards, as he saw the Homan dead lying 
upon the field with all their wounds in front, he exclaimed, “ If 
thc‘S(‘ were my soldiers, or if I were their general, wo should 
(tonqiier the world.” And, though his loss had been inlerior to 
that of the Homans, still so large a number of his officers and 
best troops had fallen, that he said, “ Anotlier such victory, 
and I must return to Epirus alone.” He therefore resolved to 
avail himself of this victory to conclude, if possible, an advan- 
tageous peace. He sent his miuister Ciueas to Home, with the 
proposal that the Homans should recognize the independence of 
the Greeks in Italy, restore to the Samnites, Lucanians, Apulians, 
and Bruttians all the possessions tvhich they had lost in war, and 
make peace with himself and the Tarenlincs. He promised, if 
peace was concluded on these terms, to return all the Homan 
prisoners without ransom. 

Cincas, whose i)crsuasive eloquence was said to have Avon 
more towns for Pyrrhus than liis arms, neglected no means to 
induce the Homans to accept these terms. The 
l)ros])ccts of the He{)\ddie seemed so dqrk and 
threatening, that many members of the senate ^ 
thought it would be more prudent to comply with the demands 
of the king; and this party would probably have carried the day 
had it not been for the patriotic speech of the aged Ap. 
Claudius Caocus. lie denounced the idea of a i)eace with a 
victorious foe, and sflinulatcd the senate to make the proud 
reply (now heard for the first time) that Home never negotiated 
with an enemy on Italian soil. 

Cincas returned to Pyrrhus, aiul told him he must hope for 
nothing from negotiation, that the city Avas like a temple of 
the gods, and the senate an assembl}^ of kings. 

Pyrrhus noAV advanced by rapid marches towards 
Home, ravaging the country as ho Avent along, 
and without encountering any serious opposition. 

He at length arrived at Anagnia, in the country of the Ilernicaus. 
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Anotlier march would have brought him witliiii sight of the 
walls of Rome ; but at this moment he learnt that peace was 
. concluded wftli the Etruscans, and that the other consul had 
returned with his army to Rome. All hope of compelling the 
Romans to accept the peace was now gone, and he therefore 
resolved to retreat, lie retired slowly into Campania, and from 
thence withdrew into winter quarters at Tarontiim. 

As soon as the armies were quartered for the winter, the 
Romans sent an embassy to Pyrrhus to negotiate the ransom 
Fabricius exchange of prisoners. The ambassadors were 

received by IVrrhus in the most distinguished 
manner ; and his interviews with 0. Fabricius, who was at the 
head of the embassy, form one of the most famous stories in 
Roman history. Fabricius was a fine specimen of tlie sturdy 
Roman character. He cultivated his farm with his own hands, 
and, like his contemporary Curius, w’as celebrated for his incor- 
ruptible integrity. The king attemj>ted in vain to work upon 
his cupidity and his fears. He steadily refused the large sums 
of money oflered by Pyrrhus; and when an elephant, concealed 
behind him by a curtain, waved his trunk over his head, Fabricius 
remained unmoved. Such respect did his conduct inspire, that 
Pyrrhus attempted to persuade Iiim to enter into his service and 
accompany him to Greece. The object of the embassy failed. 
The king refused to exchange the prisoners ; but to show them 
his trust in their honour, he allowed them to go to Rome in 
order to celebrate the Saturnalia, stipulating that they were to 
return to Tarenturn if the senate would not accei)t the terms 
which he had ])reviously offered through Cineas. The senate 
remained firm in their resolve, and all the prisoners returned 
to Pyrrhus, the puni.shrnent of death having been denounced 
against those who should remain in the city. 

In The following year (27‘d i?.r.) the war was renewed, and 
a battle was fought near Asculum. The Romans tied to their 
camp, which ^as so near to the field of battle 
AsctOti^*^ that not more tlian 6000 fell, while Pyrrhus lost 
more than half this number. The victory yielded 
Pyrrhus little or no advantage, and he was obliged to retire to 
Tarenturn for the winter without effecting anything more during 
the cafmpaign. In the last battle, as well as in tlie former, the 
brunt of the action had fallen almost exclusively upon his Greek 
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troops ; and the state of Greece, which tliis year was overrun 
by the Gauls, made it hopeless for him to expect any reinforce- 
ineiits from Epirus. He was therefore unwilliii" ^0 hazard his 
survivinj^ Greeks in another campaign with the Romans, and 
accordingly lent a ready ear to the invitations of the Greeks in 
Sicily, who begged him to come to their assistance against the 
( ’arthaginians. It was necessary, however, first to suspend 
hostilities with the Romans, and to find a fair pretext for bring- 
ing the war to a conclusion. This was afibrded at the beginning 
of tlm following year (278 u.c.) by one of the servants of Pyrrhus 
deserting to the Romans, and proposing to the consuls to poison 
liis master. They sent back the deserter to the king, saying 
that they abhorred a victory gained by treason. Thereupon 
Pyrrhus, to show his gratitude, sent Cineas to Rome with all 
the Roman prisoners without ransom and without conditions ; 
he made fresh proposals for peace, but Rome was now in 
alliance with Carthage, and could not make terms with the 
king. 

Pait the safety of Syracuse was at stake, arnl, in spite of the 
protection which he owed to liis Italian allies, Pyrrhus left Milo 
with part of his troops in possession of Tarentum, 
and crossed over into Sicilv. He remained there 
nj) wards ot two years. At first he met with gjQjiy, 
brilliant success, and deprived tlie Carthaginians 
of a great [lart of the island, although he failed to dislodge them 
from the impregnable fortress of Lilybaeiim. He liad built a 
licet, communications were kept up between Syracuse and 
Tarentum, and everything seemed to favour his designs. Put 
Pyrrhus ruled the Sicilians as though they were liis own Epirote 
peasants, and the Greeks, unaccustomed to strong government, 
now began to form cabals and plots against him. 

T'his led to retaliation on his part, and he soon became as 
anxious to abandon the island as he had been before to leave 
Italy. Accordingly, when his Italian allies again p , 
begged him to come to their assistance, he readily iq Italy, 
complied with their request, and arrived in Italy 
in the autumn of 27G n.c. His troops were now almost the same 
in number as when he first landed in Italy, but very diirerent in 
quality. The faithful Eiiirots had for the most part fallen, and 
his present soldiers consisted cliiclly of mercenaries wliom ho 
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Iiiul levied in Italy. One of liis first operations was the recovery 
of Locri, which had revolted to llic Homans; and, as lie liore 
found himself in great difiiciilties for want of money to jiay his 
troops, he was induced to take possession of the treasures of the 
temple of Hersephone in that town ; hut the ships conveying 
the money were wrecked. This circumstance deeply atVected tlio 
mind of Hvrrhus ; he ordered the treasures which wcio saved 
to he restored to tlio tem]>le, and from this time hecame haunted 
hy tlie hh^a tliat the wrath of Persephone was pursuing liim and 
dragging him down to ruin. 

The following year r275 u.c.) closed the career of Pyrrhus in 
Italy. The Consul M’. (hirius marched into Samnium, and his 


Battle of 
Beneventam. 


colleague into 1 Aicania. Pyrrhus advanced against 
Curius, who was encamped in the neighbourhood 
of Beneventum, and rcsolvial to fight with him 


hefore lie was joined hy his colleague. As Curius, not wishing 


to risk a battle with his own army alone, declined to leave his 
eainp, Pyrrhus ]»lanncd a night-attack. But he miscalculated 


the time and the distance ; the torches burnt out, the men missed 
their way, and it wan already broad daylight when he reached 
the heights above the Roman cam}). Still, their arrival was 
(piite unexpected ; but as a battle was now inevitable, Curius led 
out his men. The troo})s of Pyrrhus, exhausted by fatigue, were 
easily put to the rout; two elephants were killed and eight more 
taken. Encouraged hy this success, Curius no longer hesitated 
to meet tlio king in the open j)lain, and gained a decisive 
victory. Pyrrlius arrived at Tarenium with only a few horse- 
men. Shortly afterwards he crossed over to Greece, leaving 
Milo with a garrison at I'arentum. Two years afterw{irds he 
perished in an attack uiion Argos, ingloriously slain hy a tile 
hurled by a woman from the roof of a hoiyse. 


M^he departure of Pyrrhus left the Liicanians and other Italian 
tribes exposed to the full power of Rome. They nevertheless 
continued the hopeless struggle a little longer ; 
Eome^Ita?y Tarentum fell, and in a few 

years aftmwards every nation in Italy, to the 
south of the Macra and the Kiihicon, owned the supremacy of 
Rome. She had now Iiecome tlie first power of the Western, 
and 05ie of tlic first powers in the ancient, world. The 
defeat of Pyrrhus attracted tlio attention of the nations of 
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the East ; and in 273 ii.c. Ptolemy Pliiladelphus, king of Egypt, 
sent an embassy to Home, and concluded a treaty with the 
Kcpublic. • 

But Rome did not mean to rule as a mistress over the subject 
cities of Italy. Empire was still far from her thoughts, and, 
though she continued the policy adopted on tlie . 
dissolution of the Latin league, destroyed the of 
existing confederations and isolated the cities from 
one another, 3^et she granted them the rights of self-government, 
and, where possible, incorporated them more or less completely 
with herself. Tlie population of Italy was divided into three 
broad classes — C7/;c.s* /io?aa7^/, inhabitants o( 7n nnicijjia, ‘i\ud Socii» 

I. CiVKS Romani, or Roman Citizkns. — These consisted : (1) 
Of the citizens of the thirty-three tribes into which the Roman 
territory was now divided, and which extended north of the 
Tiller a little beyond Veii, and southwards as far as the Liris; 
though even in this district there were some towjis, such as 
Tibur and Praenesle, which did not possess the Roman franchise. 
(2) Of the citizens of Roman colonics planted in dillerent parts 
of Italy. (3) Of the citizens of municipal towms upon wJiom 
the Roman franchise was conferred. 

II. The miuiicipia were towns to which the Roman citizen- 
shi[) without the right of voting {civitas sine f>uffragio) or of 
holding oflice had been given. Tliey possessed, therefore, the 
rights of trade and intermarriage wdth Rome {jus coniihii et 
commercii). 

III. Tlie Socii were divided into the two classes of (1) the 
liatinsf/^r cities of the Latin name ; and (2) the free and allied 
communities. 

(1) The term lAitini was applied to tl«j colonies founded by 
Rome which did not enjoy the rights of Roman citizenship, and 
which stood almost in the same position with regard to the 
Roman state as had been formerly occupied by the cities of the 
Latin league. The name originated at a period when colonies 
were actually sent out in common by the Romans and Latins, 
but similar colonics continued to be founded by the Romans 
alone long after the extinction of the Latin league. These 
colonists possessed privileges in private and public law. In 
private law they had the right of trade {jus coinmercii)^ and 
could sue and bo sued in Roman courts. Their distinctive 


Q 
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public right was capacity for ac<piiriug Uoinaii citizenship. 'J'lic 
citizen of any Latin colony might emigrate to Horm^, and 
be enrolled and give liis vole in l^ne of tlio Homan trilx's. 
But after 2()7 n.c. this right of exile {jus exsulandi) was 
abolished and replaced by the later Latin right which gave full 
citizenship to any one who had held a magistracy in his native 
town. 

(2) The free and allied cities lihente ov fordcrafac) 

included the rest of Italy. Home had either formed a treaty 
{/oeflus) with, or given a charter {/ex duta) to, each of these 
cities; and this treaty or charter determined its rights and 
duties. The relation of all the Italian cities to Home was that 
of a very close military alliance, ('ontingents of men were 
drawn from most of the states, and re<pnsitions for slii[ts of war 


were made from the Greek cities in the south. 

The political changes in Home itself, from the time of tlie 
Latin wars, have been already in great [)art anticipated. Appius 
Claudius, afterwards named Caccus, or the Blind, 
Votes of the introduced a dangerous innovation in the con- 
aHis^^s? stitution during the Secoml Samnite War. Slav<‘ry 
existed at Home, as among the other nations of 
antiquity; and as many slaves, from various causes, acipiired tlieir 
liberty, there gradually sprung up at Home a largo ami, in many 
cases, indigent population of servile origin. These froedmon, 
whose interests became merged in those of tlie class of landless 
citizens and artisans, were enrolled only in the four city- tribes, so 
that, however numerous they might become, they could influence 
ordy the votes of four tribes. Ap{)iiis Claudius, in liis censorsinp 
(312 B.C.), when making out the lists of citizens, allowed the 
froedmcti and landless citizens to enrol themselves in any tribe 
they pleased; but this dangerous innovation was aholislied by 
the Censors Q. Fahius Maximus and P. Doeius Mus (304 n.r.j, 
who restored these classes to the four oity-trihes. The censor- 
ship of Appius is, however, memorable for tlie gj-(‘at public works 
which lie executed. He made the great military road called 
the Af)piau Way (Via Appia), leading from Home to Capua, a 
distance of 120 miles, which long afterwards was continued 
across the Apennines to Brundusium. He also executed tlie 
first'Of the great aqueducts (Aqua Appia) wliicli supplied Homo 
with such an abundance of water. 
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Tliis period is also remarkable for the growth of a class of 
lawyers who were no longer incinhcrs of the ^sacred guilds. 
Cn. Flavius, the son of a freedman, and secrc- 
lary to Appius Claudius, divulged the forms and 
tinu^s to he observed in legal procce<lings. "riiesc 
had fonnorly he(ui the monopoly of the priestly 
eulli'ges; hut Flavius, having become acquainted with these 
secrets h}^ means of his patron, published in a hook a list of the 
formularies to he observed in the several kinds of actions, and 
also set up in the forum a whited tahh.d containing a list of all 
the days on which the courts could he held. IJis action was 
a [u’idude to the final divorce of lioman law from the trammels 
ul the Jus 2^ontiJicium. 
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CHAPTER X. 

THE nilST TUNIC WAK. 264-241 B.C. 

c 

Rome, now the mistress, was also tlie protectress of lUily, and 
the defence of her Italian dependencies necessarily entailed on 
C tha ^ arduous struggle with daithage, 

® * the undisputed mistress of the western waters of 
the Mediterranean. This great and powerful city was founded 
by the Phoenicians* of Tyre in 825 u.c., according to the 
comipon chronology. Its inhabitants were consequently a 

• The Phoenicians were called by the Latins Ponni*, whence the adjective 
2>unicui, like munirt from moeniat and punire from poena. 
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branch of the Semitic race, to wliich the Hebrews also belonged. 
Carthage rose to greatness by her commerce, ^and gradually 
extended her empire over the whole of the north of Africa, from 
the Straits of Hercules to the borders of Cyreno. Her Libyan 
subjects she treated with extreme harshness, and hence they 
were always ready to revolt against her so soon as a foreign 
enemy appeared upon her soil. 

The two chief magistrates at Carthage were elected annually 
out of a few of the wealthiest families, and were called Suffetes* 
There was a senate of large numbers ; but its power was inferior 
to that of a smaller council of 104, which was created to control 
the authority of the generals, and which, by tlic exercise of its 
judicial power, held an almost sovereign position. The assembly 
of the people was sometimes consulted, but the government was 
practically an oligarchy; and a few old, rich, and powerful 
families divided among themselves the great offices of state. 
All power was acquired by commercial wealth, as all policy was 
subservient to commercial motives. 

The mercantile had also crushed the military spirit, and in 
her foreign wars Carthage depended upon mercenary troops, 
which her great wealth enabled her to procure in 
abundance from Spain, Italy, and Greece, as well of 

as from Libya. Sardinia and Corsica were among 
her earliest conquests, and her most cherished 
object was the possession of Sicily. The Phoenician colonies 
in this island ^came under her dominion as the power of Tyre 
decF-ried; and having thus obtained a firm footing in Sicily, 
she carried on a long struggle for supremacy with the Greek 
cities. It was hero that she came into contact with the Roman 
arms. The relations of Rome and Carthago had hitherto been 
peaceful, and a treatj^ concluded between the two states in the 
first years of the Roman Republic, had been renewed more than 
once. But the extension of Roman dominion had fecited the 
jealousy of Carthage ; it was evident that a struggle was not far 
distant, and P^Trhus could not help exclaiming, as he quitted 
Sicily, “ How fine a battle-field are wo leaving to the Romans 
and Carthaginians ! ” 

The city of Messana, situated on the straits which divide 
Sicily from Italy, was occupied at this time by the Mamertini. 

* Probably the same as the Hebrew shqfetim^ f.e. Jud^. 
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They were a body of Campanian inercenarics, chiefly of Sahollian 
origin, who ha(J served under x\gathocles, and after the death 


The Mamer- 
tines seek aid 
from Rome. 


of that tyrant n.c.) were marched to IMcs- 
sana, in order to he transported to Italy. lU*ing 
hospitably n'ceived witliin the city, they suddenly 
ro>se against the inhabitants, massacred the 


male population, and made themselves masters of their wives 
and pn»perly. They now took the name of ^ramertini, or 
Children of Mars,” from Mamers, a Sabellian nanu* for that 
deity. They ra])idly extemded their pow(‘r over a considerable 
]>ortion of the north of Sicily, and wore formidable enemies to 
Syracuse. Iliero, having become king of Syracuse, determined 
to destroy this nest of robbers, advanced against them with a 
large army, defeated them in battle, and shut them up within 
^lessana. The flamer! ines were obliged to look out for Indp ; 
one ])arty wished to a}>pea] to the Carthaginians, and the other 
to invoke tlie assistance of Home. The latter ultimately pre- 


vailed, and an embassy was sent to implore immediate aid. 
The temptation was strong, for tlic occui)ation of IMessana by a 
Carthaginian garrison might prove dangerous to the tranquillity 
of Italy. Still the senate hesitated; for only six years before 
llicro had assisted the Homans in punishing the Camj)anian 
mercenaries, who had seized Hhegium in the same way as the 


Mamertines had made tliemselves masters of Messaiia. Jhit, 
though the senate hesitated, the popular assembly, to whom the 
question was referred, sliowed no such scruples ; it eagerly voted 
that the Mamertines should be assisted : in other words, that the 
(.’arthaginians should not be allowed to obtain j)ossossioii of 
Messana ; and the decisive step was taken which launched Home 
on Iter career of conquest beyond the limits of Italy. 

The Consul App. Claudius, the son of tlie blind censor, 
was to leay^ an army into Sicily. But during this delay the 
Occupation Cartliaginiaii party in Messana \uu\ obtained the 
of Messana. ascendency, and Ilanno, with a Carthaginian garri- 
War with son, liad been admitted into the citadel. Iliero 
Carthage. concluded peace with the Mamertines throiigli 

the mediation of the Carthaginians, so that there was no longer 
even a, pretext for the interference of the Homans, But a legate 
of the CcjiiRul App. Claudius, having crossed to Sicily, persuaded 
the Mamertines to expo] the Cartliaginian garrison. Iliero and 
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tlie (Uvrthaginians now proceeded to lay siege to Messana by sea 
and land, and the Konians no longer hesitated U) declare war 
against (Jartliage. Such was tlie commencement of tlic First 
Punic War (‘2d4 n.c.). 

T'he Carthaginians commanded the sea witli a powerful fleet, 
while the Komans had no ships of war worthy of the name. 
But flu^ Consul App. Claudius, having contrived to elude the 
Carthaginian squadron, lande<l near the town of Messana, and 
defeated in succession the forces of Syracuse and Carthage. In 
the following year (21)3) the Homans followed up their success 
against lliero. The two consuls advanced to the walls of 
Syracuse, ravaging the territory of the city and capturing many 
of its dependent towns. The king became alarmed at tlie 
success of tlu^ Homans ; and thinking that they wouhl prove 
more powerful than the Carthaginians, he concluded a peace 
with Homo. From this time till his death, a period of nearly lifty 
years, Ilioro remained the firm and steadfast ally of the Homans. 

The Homans, now freed from the hostility of Syracuse, laid 
siege to Agrigontum, the second of the Greek cities in Sicily, 
which was now held by the flower of the Car- 
thaginian troops. They blockaded the town, but 
their supplies were in turn cut olY by the Phoe- ® ® 
nician fleet, and the disiress on both sides was great. At length 
a battle was fought, and the Homans, gaining a decisive victory 
over the Carthaginian army which had been sent to raise the 
siege, obtained possession of the town (2(32 b.c.). 

Tl:-*' first three years of the war had already made the Romans 
masters of the greater part of Sicily. But the coasts of Italy 
were exposed to the ravages of the Carthaginian 
fleet, and the Homans saw that they could not ® 

hope to bring the war* to a successful termination 
so long as Carthage was mistress of the sea. To form a fleet in 
the ancient world was not the undertaking it is for a modern 
nation. It required a command of men, money, and materials — 
all of which Homo now possessed in abundance ; for seaman- 
ship, which is a thing of gradual growth, was, in the coasting 
voyages of the time, a secondary consideration. The first 
necessity was to build ships of a heavier kind than tlje few 
triremes of which the Roman navy was composed ; a Cartha- 
ginian quinquereme, which had been wrecked upon the coast of 
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Italy, served as a model. In the short space of sixty days from 
the time the^trccs were felled, 130 ships were launched, and 
while the ships wore bnildin*?, tlie rowers were trained on 
scaffolds placed upon the land like benches of siiips at sea. As 
wc may imagine, tiie sea-going power of these Homan sliips was 
contemptible ; all that they could boast was weight and size. 

In the fifth year of the war (2()0 n.c.) one of the consuls, 
Cn. ('ornelius, first put to sea with only seventeen vessels, but 
was surprised near Lipara, and taken prisoner, with the whole of 
his squadron, Ilis colleague, C. Duilius, now took the command 

of the rest of tlie fleet. lie saw 
that the only means of conquer- 
ing the Carthaginians by sea 
w'as to deprive them of all the 
advantag(‘s of manceuvring, and 
to take their ships by boarding. 
For this purpose every shi}) was 
provided with a boarding- 
bridge, thirty-six feed in length, 
which was pulled up by a rope 
and fastened to a mast in tlio 
fore part of the ship. As soon 
as an enemy’s sliip came near 
enough, the rope was loosened, 
the bridge fell down, and became 
fastened by means of an iron 
gpike in its under side. The 
boarders then poured down the 
bridge into tbe enemy’s ship. 
Thus prepared, Duilius boldly 
sailed out to meet the fleet of 
the enemy. He found them off 
tlie Sicilian coast, near Mylae. 
The Carthaginians hastened to 
the fight as if to a triumph, 
but their sliips were rapidly seized by the boarding-bridges, 
and when it came to a close fight their crews 
were no match for the veteran soldiers of Homo. 

^ ’ The victory of Duilius was complete. Thirty-one 

of the enemy’s ships were taken, and fdurteen destroyed; the 
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rest only saved themselves by an ignominious flight. On his 
return to Home, Duiliiis celebrated a magnificent triumph. 
Public Jionours were conferred upon liim ; he was to ho escorted 


home in the evening from baiKpiets by the light of torches and 
the sound of the flute, and a column adorned with the beaks of 
tlie conquered ships, and thence called the Coluinna Rostrata, 
was set up in the forum.* 

For the next few years the war languished, and nothing of 
importance was effected on either side; but in the ninth year 


of the struggle (25G n.c.) the Romans resolved by 
strenuous exertions to bring it to an end. They 
therefore made preparations for invading Africa 


Begulus in- 
vades Africa. 


with a great force. The two consuls, M. Atilius Reguhis and 


L. Manlius, set sail with 330 ships, took the legions on hoard in 
Sicily, and then put out to sea in order to cross over to Africa. 
The Carthaginian fleet, consisting of 350 ships, met them near 
Ecnomus, on the southern coast of Sicily. Never, perhaps, had 
the aiKuent world seen a battle in which such numbers were 


engaged. The boarding-bridges of the Romans again annihilated 
all the advantages of maritime skill. Their victory was decisive. 
They lost only twonty-fonr sliips, while they destroyed twenty- 
four of the cmmiy’s vessels, and took sixty-four with all their 
crews. The passage to Africa was now clear ; and the remainder 
of the (Carthaginian fleet hastened home to defend the capital. 
The Romans landed near the town of Clupea or Aspis, which 


tliey took, and there established their head quarters. From 
thenc5 they laid waste the Carthaginian territory with fire 
and sword, and collected an immense booty from the defence- 
less country. On the approach of winter, Manlius, one of the 
consuls, by order of the senate, returned to Romo with half of 
the army ; while Rogulus remained with the other half to prose- 
cute the w’ar. Ho carried on his operations with the utmost 
vigour, and was greatly assisted by the incompetcncy of the 
Carthaginian generals. Tlie enemy had collected a considerable 
force ; but the Carthaginian generals avoided the plains, wdiere 
their cavalry and elephants would have given tliem an advantage 
over the Roman army, and withdrew into the mountains. There 
they were attacked by Rcgulus, and utterly defeated withfgreat 


• The inscription upon this column, or at any rate a veiy ancient copy of it, 
U still preserveil in the Capitoline Museum at Home. 
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loss : 15,000 men wore killed in battle, and 5000 men, with 
eiij:liteen olepliants, were taken. The vanquished troops re- 
tired within the walls of Carthage; Hognhis now overran the 
country without opposition, and be^an to plan the sie<;e of the 
capital. Amongst other towns that fell into his power w’as 
Tunis, which was at the distance of only twenty miles from 
Carthage. The Xiimidians took the o])pi)rtunity of recovering 
their independence, and their roving bamls completed the devas- 
tation of the countiy. The (/aiihaginians in despair S(‘nt a 
herald to Regnltis to solicit pca'*c. Jhit the Homan general, 
intoxi(Mtcd with >uccess, would only grant it on sucli inli)h'rahh‘ 
terms that the Carthaginians resolved to continm* the war, ami 
hold out to the last. 

In the midst of their distress and alarm, succour came to 
tliem from an unexpected quarter. Among the (Ireek mer- 
Defeat of Re- ''dio had lately arrived at Cartluigt* was 

gulus. Loss Lacedaemonian of the name of Xanthippus. 
of Roman He emphasized th<; folly of lurking in the hills 
and forests; and he inspired such confidence in 
the government, that he was placed at the head of tlndr troops. 
Helving on his 4(KX) cavalry and 100 (dephants, Xanthippus 
boldly marched into the open country to meet tlui enemy. 
Hegulus, wittiout even attem])fing to secure his retreat, readily 
accei)ted battle; but it ended in his total overthrow; .'U),00t) 
Homans were slain : scarcely 2t')00 escai)ed to Clupea, and 
Hegulus himself with 500 inorc was taken prisoner (255 n.c.). 

Another disaster awaited the Romans in this year. Their 
fleet, which had been sent to Africa to carry otf the remains of 
the army of Hegulus, had not oidy suc<xfeded in their object, 
but had gained a victory over the Carthaginian fleet. They 
were returning home when tliey were overtaken off Camarina, 
in Sicily, by a fearful storm. Nearly the entire fleet was 
destroyed, and the coast was strewn for miles with wrecks and 
corpses. 

ddie Homans, with nndiminished energy, immediately set to 
work to bnild a now fleet, and in less than three months 220 
ships wore ready for sea. Hut the same fate awaited them. In 
253 v.c. the consuls had ravaged the coasts of Africa, hut on 
tlieir return were again surprised hy a fearful storm off Capo 
Palinurus, A hundred and fifty ships were wrecked. This 
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blow, coming so soon after the other, damped the courage even 
of the Roman senate; it determined not to rebuild the fleet, 
and to keep only sixty ships for tlie defence of the coast of Italy 
and the ])rotc(:tion of the transports. 

Tli(^ war was now confined to Sicily, but since the defeat of 
Uei^nilus tlie Roman soldiers had been so greatly alarmed by the 
eh^phants, that their generals did not venture on 
attack. At length, in 250 n.o., tlie Roman pro- p^normus^ 
consul, L. Mi'telliis, accepted battle under the 
walls of Panormns, and gained a decisive victory. The Car- 
thaginians lost 20,000 men ; thirteen of their generals adorned 
tlui triumph of Motollns; and 104 elephants were also led in the 
triumphal proci^ssion. This was the most important battle that 
laid been yot fonglit in Sicily, and bad a decisive influence upon 
the issue of tlie contest. It so raised the spirits of the Romans 
that they determined once more to build a fleet of 200 sail. 
'J4ie Carthaginians, on the other liand, were anxious to bring 
the war to an end. and accordingly sent an embassy to Rome 
to jirojiose an exchange of prisoners, and to oiler terms of 
peace. 

Regulns, who had been now five years in captivity, was allowed 
to aceomjiany the ambassadors, with the promise that he would 
return to C^irthage if their proposals were declined. - . 

This emhassy is the subject of one of the most ® 
celebrated stories in the Roman annals. The orators and poets 
relate how Regulns at first refused to enter the city as a slave 
of thc/Carthaginians ; how afterwards he would not give his 
opinion in the senate, as he had ceased by bis captivity to be 
a member of that illustrious body ; how, at length, when induced 
by liis countrymen to ^speak, he endeavoured to dissuade the 
senate fiom assenting to a peace, or even to an exchange of 
prisoners ; and wlieii ho vsaw them wavering, from their desire 
to redeem him from captivity, how he told them that the Cartha- 
ginians had given him a slow poison, which would soon terminate 
his life ; and liow, finally, when the senate, through his influence, 
refused the oft’ers of the Carthaginians, he firml}' resisted all the 
persuasions of his friends to remain in Rome, and returned to 
Carthage, where a martyr’s deatli awaited Iiim. It is rejated 
that he was jdaced in a barrel covered over with iron nails, and 
thus perished; other writers state in addition, that, after his 
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oyoliik had Iuh*ii out oil’, ho was (irst thrown into a dark diin.i^oon, 
and thou suddenly oxposod to tlie full rays of a huniinj; sini. 
Whon tho news of the harharous death of Ue.i^uliis reached 
lioiiie, the senate is saiil to have i^iven two of the noblest 
Carthai^inian prisoners to tlie family of llej^uhis, wlio re- 
venixeil themselves hy putting them to death with eruel 
torments. 


The ( 'arthagiiiian dominion in Sicily was now confined to tlie 
north-western corner of the island; and Lilyhaeum and Dre- 
panum were the only two towns remaining in 
LUvbaeiim hands. Lilyhaeum, situated upon a pro- 

montory at the western extremity of the island, 
was the stronghold of the Carthaginian power; and accordingly 
tlie llonians determined to concentrate all their oft’orts, and to 
employ the armies of both consuls in attacking this city. This 
siege, whicli is one of the most memorable in ancient liistory, 
commenced in 250 n.c., and lasted till tlie termination of the war. 

In tiie second year of the siege (219 n.c.) tiie Consul P. 
(daudius, tired of tho delay before Lilyhaeum, formed the design 
of attacking the Carthaginian fleet in tho neigh- 
Dreuanum houring harbour of Drepanurn. In vain did tlie 
auguries warn him; tho keeper of the sacred 
chickens told him that they Tvoiild not oat. “At any rate,” 
said he, “ let them drink,” and he ordered them to be thrown 
overboard Ills impiety met with a meet reward. lie was 
defeated with great loss; ninety-throe of his ships were taken 
or destroyed, and only tliirty escaped. Great was the indigna- 
tion at Home. Tie w’as recalled by tlie senate, ordered to appoint 
a dictator, and then to lay do\vn his office, (flaudiiis, in scorn, 
named Claudius Glycias, a son of one of his freedmen. But 
the senate would not brook this insiflt; they deprived the 
unworthy man of the honour, and caused A. Atilius Calatinus 
to 1)0 appointed in his jilace. 

The other consul, C. Junius, was equally unfortunate. lie 
was sailing along the coasts of Siculy with convoy of 800 
vessels, intended to relieve the wants of tlie army 
of the^Boman Lilyhaeum, when lie was overtaken hy one of 
fleet. • those terrible storms which had twice before 

proved so fatal to the Roman fleets. Tlic trans- 
ports were all dashed to pieces, and of bis 105 ships of war 
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only two csca])C(.l. Tlius the Roman fleet was a tliird time 
destroyed. Tiicsc repeated misfortunes compelled the Romans 
to abandon any further attempts to contest the 'supremacy of 
the sea. 

About this time a really great man was placed at the head of 
the Carthaginian army — a man who, at an earlier periofT of the 
war, might have brought the struggle to a very 
diflerent termination. This was liic celebrated Hamilcar at 
Hamilcar Barca,* the father of the still more 
celebrated Hannibal. He was still a young man 
at the time of his appointment to the command in Sicily 
(247 B.O.). His very first operations were equally daring and 
successful. Instead of confining himself to the defence of Lily- 
haeum and Drepannm, with which the Carthaginian commanders 
liad been hitherto contented, he made descents upon the coast 
of Italy, and then suddenly landed on the north of Sicily, and 
established himself with his whole army on a mountain called 
Hereto (the modern Monte Pellegrino)^ wdiicli overhung the 
town of Paiiormus (the modern Palermo)^ one of the most 
impovtaiii of the Roman posscssioris. Here he maintained him- 
self for nearly three years, to the astonishment alike of friends 
and foes ; and from hence ho made continual descents into the 
enemies’ country, and con)plctcly prevented them from making 
any vigorous attacks either upon Lilybaenm or Drepanum. All 
the eftbrts of the Romans to dislodge him were unsuccessful ; 
and he only quitted Hercte in order to seize Eryx, a town 
situat»»d upon the mountain of this name, and only six miles 
from Drepanum. This position ho held for two years longer, 
until the Romans realized that the only means of driving the 
Cartliagiiiians out of Sicily was to recover their supremacy 
by sea. * 

In 242 li.c. the Consul Lutatius Catulus put out with a ileet 
of 200 ships, and in the following year lie gained 
a decisive victory over the Carthaginian fleet, the 

commanded by Haniio, off the group of islands £_.^2ae 
called tho Aegates. 

This victory gave the Romans the desired control over the Car- 
thaginian strongholds. Lilybaoum, Drepanum, and Eryx might 

« 

* Barca is the same as the Hebrew word Baraka *' lighiniug." 
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now bo ro<luo(Ml by biiuino. 'Flio ( ’artbayjnians^ woaty ol llio 
war. iiiul iiidisposiMl to make any furlhor saorifua'S, somi «)i(l<‘is 
to llainiloar to mako ]K‘ao<‘ on llit^ bi'st forms hr 
eould, ainl it was at loniiili oom*linlotl on tin* oi»n- 
tlitions : that ( 'artlia^o shoiiM (‘vaouato Sicily ami 
tho a<]joinini^ islaml'^ ; that she sliouM ro^lort* the lonnan 
prisoners without ransom, ami shoiiM pay the sum '»!’ 
talents within tho space of te?i ViNirs 41 n.c 

The (‘vacaiation of Sicily broui;h! IJonn* f.n'c to lace with a 
tiiev problem. She ('ou]<l not lejn^* the Sicilian states, like these 
<'f Mairna (Iraeeia, laaimi t{» her hy the leesc ties 
of a military alliance; this was nmdereil impos- 
sible by the insular position of the new' eompiest 
ami the (]an;j:(‘r from Carthage. So tho wholo of Sioily. with tlie 
cNooptiofi of tho t»‘rrit'»ry of Hioro, was or,Lrani/.e<l as a separate 
" (lepartmofit of administration” 'piuirinc^ti . and ])laced undoi’ 
tho oommand of an animal pracb»r; and tlie iirst stone was laid 
in the foundation of an empire. 


Sicily a pro- 
vince. 



Fighting eU'pliant makiiii: a priHoiu r (gotn in “ Cabinet dc Franco/ 
1911 (ClialKiuillei) 


Colli of Carthugc. 


CIIAITKR XI. 

Tin: (;oN(jin:sT of noutiifkn italv. tiii: cautiiaoinians in 
SI'AIN. ‘ 210-210 li.c. 

TwKNTv-TmiKK vours elapsed lietwoen tlio First and Second 
Punic Wars. The power of Carthai^c, tli()n,i,di crippled, was not 
destroyed; and Haniilear ndurned liome, biirnin<; 
with hatred aji^ainst Home, and determined to 
renew tlio war upon a hivourablc oi)portunity. 

Bui a new and terrible danger threatened Cartilage 
upon lier own soil. The mercenary troops, who liad been trans- 
ported from Sicily to Africa at the conclusion of the war, being 
unable to obtain their arrears of pay, rose in open mutiny. 
Their leaders were Spendius, a runaway Campanian slave, and 
Matlio, a Libyan. They were quickly joined by the nativa 
Libyans, and brought Carthage almost to the brink of destruc- 
tion. They laid waste the whole country with fire and sword, 
made themselves masters of all the towns except the capital, 
and committed the most frightful atrocities. Carthage owed her 
safety to the genius ^nd abilities of Ilamilcar. The struggle was 
fierce and sanguinary, but was at length brouglit to a successful 
issue, after it had lasted more than three years, by the destruction 
of all the mercenaries. It was called the War without Peace, 
or the Inexpiable War (238 b.c.). 

The Romans availed themselves of tlie exhausted condition 
of Carthage to demand from her tlie islands of Sardinia ’and 
Corsica, and the payment of a further sum of 1200 talents. 
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The morccnary troops in Sartliiiia, who liatl also rovoltc^l, Iwul 
applied lo Ivoino for assistaiieo ; and the senate incMuiccd ]u*r 

rival with war unless she complied with (iiose 

Rome seizes nniust demands. Kcsistanec was imiwssible, and 
Sardinia and • -i .1 • i* ^ \ 

Corsica Niniinia and Corsiea were soon lornied into a 

liOinaii province, j^ovcrned, like Sieily, hy a 
praetor, sent annually from Rome. This is almost th(‘ only act of 
imjnstitiaMo acquisition which we shall meet with in Ih.inan 
annals. Ihit the senate had made up it'; mind that tluj Tyrrhenian 
sea must heloni; to Rome; and did not shrink from n)h])ery 
in pursuit of its narrow defensive policy (2‘IS n (\\ llamilcar, 
vritli his resentment a.i^ainst the .i;ras[un<^ RepuMIc deepened hy 
this outrage, now departed for Spain, whore, for many years, he 
steadily worked to lay the fouinlation of a new emi)ire, which 
miglit not only compensate for tlie loss of Sicily and Sar<linia, 
but <uiah]e liim at some time lo renew hostilities against Rome. 

Rome w’as now at peaci‘, and in 235 n.c. the temple of daniis, 
whieli had remained open since the days of Nutna, wais closed 
for a second time. Two new tribes were jidded to the Roman 
territory, making their total number tliirty-five. 

The temple of Janus did not long remain closed. The 
Ill^Tians, who dwelt near the head of the Adriatic upon its 
111 ’ n War y^ero a nation of pirates, who ravaged 

‘ the coasts of this sea. The senate having sent 
ambassadors to the Illyrian king Agron to complain of these 
outrages, he declined to attend to their complaints, and the 
ambassadors were murdered on their Avay home. War was 
straightway declared, aiid a Roman army for the first time 
crossed the Adriatic (229 Demetrius of Pharos, an 

unprincipled (Ircek, who was the chief counsellor of Teiita, 
widow and successor of Agrou, <lescrted his mistress, and sur- 
rendered to the Romans the important island of Corey ra. 'I'euta 
was obliged to yield to the Romans evcrytl^ng they demanded, 
and promised that the Illyrians should not appear south of Lissus 
with more than two vessels. The suj)[)rcssion of [)iracy in the 
Adriatic was haile<l wuth gratitude hy the Greek shites, and 
deserves notice as tlie first occasion upon which the Romans 
were brought into immediate contact with Greece. The Consul 
Postfnnius, who had wintered in Illyria, sent envoys to Athens, 
Corinth, and other Greek cities, to explain what had been done. 
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The envoys were received witli lionour, and thanks were returned 
to Koine (228 

The Komans had scarcely brought this trifling >far to an end 
when they became involved in a formidable struggle with their 
old enemies the Gauls. Since the conquest of the ^ ... 

Senoncs in 283 ii.c., and of the Boii in 282 b.c., ^ wars, 

the Gauls had remained quiet. The Romans had founded the 
colony of Sena after the subjugation of the Senones ; and in 
208 n.(;. they had still further strengthened their dominion in 
those parts by founding the colon}’ of Ariminum. But the 
greattu- part of the soil from which the Senoncs were ejected 
became public land. In 232 u,c. the Tribune C. Flamiiiius 
carried an Agrarian Law to the eflect that this portion of the 
public land, known by the name of the “ (fallic Land,” * should 
be distributed among the poorer citizens. This alarmed the Boii, 
who dwelt upon the borders of this district. They invoked the 
assistance of the powerful tribe of the insubres, and being joined 
by them, as well as by large bodies of Gauls from beyond the 
Alps, they set out for Rome. 

All Italy was in alarm. The Romans dreaded a repetition of 
the disaster of the Allia. The Sibylline books, when consulted, 
declared that Romo must be occupied tjyice by a 
foreign foe ; whereupon the senate, to allay the 
superstitious fears of the people, ordered that two 
Gauls should be buried alive in the forum. The allies eagerly 
offered men and supplies to meet a. danger which was common 
to the whole peninsula. An army of 150,000 foot and 6000 
horse was speedily raised. A decisive battle was fought near 
Telamon, in Etruria. The Gauls were hemmed in between the 
armies of the two consuls. As many as 40,000 of their men 
were slain, and 10,000 taken prisoners (225 B.c.). The Romans 
followed up their success by invading the country of the Boii, 
who submitted in the following year (224 b.c.), and the plain as 
far as the Po was in the hands of Rome. 

In 223 B.c. the Romans crossed the river, and the Consul C. 
Flaminius gained a brilliant victory over the Insubres. The 
consuls of the next year, Cn. Cornelius Scipio and M. Claudius 
Marccllus, continued the war against the Insubres, who called 
in to their aid a fresh body of Transalpine Gauls. MarceHus 
* Oallicutager, 


tt 
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jslew with his own haiul Virkloniariis, tho chiof of the Insiihriaii 
(Jauls, aiul thus gained the third Spolia Opima, At the same 
* time, Scipio took IMediolanium (Milan), the ehief 
Roman^^ower Insiihres. This people now snhmitted 

b^^nd thePo eonditions, and the war was Vuonght to an 

end. To seeiire their roeent eonquests, the Konuins 
determined to plant two powinful Latin colonies at IMacentia and 
Cremona, on oj>posite banks of the I\>. These were fomided in 
218 n.('., and consisted each of (>tK)0 men. Tho Via Flaniinia, 
a road constructed by C. Flarniniiis from Kojiie to Aiimiinmr 
(220 secured tho eommunioatiori with the north of 

Italy. 

Tlie results of this w’ar w'cre of vast importance, for Italy had 
now reaehed her natural boundaries. Rome’s dominion now 
extended to the To, and, through the depemhmt (Jallie tribes 
who dwelt beyond that river, her sphere of inlliienee reached 
the Alps. 

Meanwhile llamilcar, as commander-in-ehief of the Cartha- 
ginian army in Spain, with powers that rendered him jilnaist 
entirely independent of the home government, had 
Handcar and steadily pursuing a career of coiKiucst. The 

Spain subjugatipn ol this coinitry was only a means to 

an end. His great object, as already stated, was 
to obtain the means of attacking, and, if possible, ernsliing, that 
hated rival who had robbed his country of Sicily, Sardinia, and 
Corsica. His implacable animosity against Rome is shown by 
tho w'ell-known bile, that when lie crossed over to Spain in 
236 n.c., taking with him his son Hannibal, then only nine years 
old, he made him swear at the altar eternal hostility to Rome. 
During the eight years that Hamilcar continued in Spain ho 
carried the Carthaginian arms into tl^c heart of tlie country. 
While he corKpiercil several states in war, he gained over others 
by negotiation, and availed himself of their services as allies or 
mercenaries. lie fell in battle in 228 p..f!., and was succeeded 
in the command by his son-in-law Hasdrubal. His plans were 
ably carried out by his successor. The conciliatory maimers of 
Hasdrubal gained him the aflections of the S[)aniards ; and he 
consolidated the Carthaginian empire in Spain by the foundation 
of Jfew (Carthago, now Cartagena, in a situation admirably chosen 
on account of its excellent harbour and easy communication with 
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Africa, as well as from its proximity to llic silver-mines, wliicli 
supplied him with the means of paying his troops. Ilis trusted 
lieutenant was the youthful Hannibal, who Jiad W‘eij traim.’d in 
arms under the eye of his father, and who already disi)layed that 
ability for war which Rome was so soon to feel. The successes 
of Ilamilcar and llasdrubal cniild not fail to attract the notice 
of the Romans; they did not understand the objects of the 
Phoenician generals, but, as it dawned on them that Spaiti might 
possibly be a, batthi-ground in the future, they conchnled a treaty, 
l)y which the river Iberus (Ebro) was fixed as the northern 
boundary of the Carthaginian empire in Si)ain (2!:i8 ii.('.). 

Hasdrubal was assassinated in ‘2‘Jl by a slave whose 
master he had put to death. Hannibal had now ac(|uired such 
a remarkable {isccndency over the army, that the soldiers unani- 
mously proclaimed him commander-in-chief, and the gov'ernment 
at Carthage hastened to ratify an appointment which they had 
not, in fact, the power to prevent. There can be no doubt that 
he already looked forward to the invasion and compiest of Italy 
as the goal of his ambition ; but it was necessary for him first to 
coin[)lete the work which had been so ably begun by Iiis two 
predecessors, and to establish the Carthaginian power as firmly 
as possible in Spain. This he accomplished in two campaigns, 
in the course of which he brought all the nations south of the 
Iberus into subjection to Carthage. Ilis army was now in the 
highest degree of efliciency, and he felt that the time had come 
for the final move. All that was lacking was a pretext for war, 
and this he soon created. 

Early in the spring of 219 ii.c. he proceeded to lay siege to 
Saguntiim, a city of Greek origin founded by the Zacynthians. 
Though situated to the south of the Iberus, and 
therefore not included under the Roman protec- 
torate established by tfie treaty with llasdrubal, saguntum. 
Saguntum had concluded an alliance with Rome. 

The excuse for this aggression was the same of which the 
Romans so often availed themselves — some injury inflicted by 
the Saguntines upon one of the neighbouring tribes under the 
protection of Carthage. The resistance of the city was long and 
desperate, and it was not till after a siege of nearly eight months 
that he made himself master of the place. . • 

During all this period the Romans sent no assistance to their 
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allies. They had, indeed, as soon as they heard of the siege, 
despatched ambassadors to Hannibal, but he referred them 
»for an answer to the government at home, and 
^th could obtain no satisfaction from the Oartha- 

^age. ginians, in wliosc councils the war party liad now 

a decided predominance. A second enibass}'^ was 
sent, after the frll of Saguntum, to demand the surrender of 
Hannibal, in atonement for the breach of the treaty. After 
much discussion, Q. Fabius, one of the Roman ambassadoi-s, 
holding up a fold of his toga, said, “ I carry here peace and 
war; choose ye which ye will.” “Give us which you will,” 
was the reply. “ Then take war,” said Fabins, letting fall his 
toga. And the senators of Carthage cried, “ We accept the' gift.” 



Coin of Hiero, 






Loiulim..folpi Maiwr, SttMt; 
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of Sagiintuin, had returned once more to New (Carthage for the 
winter, and was there actively engaged in preparations for 
carrying the war into the eiumiy’s country. At ihe same lime, 
he did not neglect to provide for the defence of Spain and Africa 
during his absence. In the former country he placed his brother 
Ilasdrubal, with a considerable army, great part of which was 
composed of Africans, while he sent over a largo bo<ly of Spanish 
troops to contribute to the defence of Africa, and even of Car- 
thage itself. 

All his preparations being now completed, Hannibal quitted 
his winter quarters at New Carthage in the sjuing of 218 n.c., 
and crossed the Ibenis with an army of 1)0,000 foot and 12,000 
horse. The tribes between that river and the Pyrenees otlered 


at lirst a vigorous resistance, and, though they were quickly 
subdued, Hannibal thought it necessary to leave behind him 
a force of 11,000 men under Hanno to maintain this newly 
acquire<l province'. His forces were further thinned by desertion 
during tlie passage of the Pyronee.s, which obliged him to send 
liome a large body of his Spanish troops. With a greatly 
diminished army, but one on which he could securely roly, he 
now continued l)is march from the foot of the Pyrenees t(> the 
llhonc without meeting with any opposition; for the Callie 
tribes through which ho passed were favourably disj)osed to him, 
or had been previously gained over by his emissaries. 

The Consul P. Cornelius Scipio had been ordered to proceed 
to Spain, but various causes had detained him in Italy, and 


Hannibal 
crosses the 
Ehone. 


upon landing at Massilia (Marseilles) he found 
that Hannibal was already advancing towards 
the Rhone. Meantime the Carthaginian general 
etfected his passage across the river, notwith- 


standing the opposition of the Gauls ; and wlien Scipio marched 


up the left bank of the river, he found that Hannibal had ad- 


vanced into the interior of Gaul, and was already three days in 


advance of him. Despairing, therefore, of overtaking Hannibal, 


he determined to sail back to Italy and await him in Cisalpine 
Gaul. But as the Republic had already an army in that pro- 
vince, lie sent the greater part of his own forces into Sjiain 
under the command of liis brother Cn. Scipio. This prudent 
step probably saved Rome ; for if the Carthaginians had main- 
lined the undisputed mastery of Spain, they might have 
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concentrated all their elTorts to support Hannibal in Italy, and 
have sent him such strong reinforcements after* the battle of 
(Cannae as would have compelled Rome to submit. 

Hannibal, after crossing the Rhone, continued his march up 
the left bank of the river as far as its continence with the Isere. 
Here lu^ interposed in a dispute between two rival 
chiefs of the Allobroges, and, by lending his aid 
to establish one of them firmly on the tlirone, 
secured the co-operation of an etlicient all}", who greatly facili- 
tat<Ml Ins fartlier progress. Rut in hi.s passage aci’oss the Alps 
lu*. was attacked by the barbarians, and as he struggled through 
the narrow and dangerous defiles the enemy destroyed numbers 
of his men. It was some days before he reached the summit of 
the pass. Thenceforth he suflered but little from hostile attacks, 
but the descent was diflicult and dangerous. The natural difti- 
(uilties of the road, enhanced by the lateness of the season (the 
beginning of S(![)tember, at which time the snows had already 
commenced in the high Alp.s), cau.sed him almost as much loss 
as the oppon'tion of the barbarians on the other side of the 
mountains. So heavy were his losses from these combined 
causes that, when ho at length emerged from the valley of Aosta 
into the ])lains of the Po, and encamped in the friendly country 
of the insubres, he had with him no more than 20,000 foot and 
0000 liorse.* There were no Roman legions near to attack his 
thinned and exijausted troops; the blunder which had permitted 
the passage of the Alps left the frontier of Italy undefended. 

HatftibaPs first care was now to recruit the strength of his 
army, worn out as it was by the hardships and fatigues it had 
undergone. After a short interval of repose, he 
turned his arms against the Taiirini (a tribe Jetties of the 
bordering on, and liostile to, the Insubres), whom 
he quickly reduced, and took their principal city 
(Turin). The news of the approach of P. Scipio next obliged 
him to turn his attention towards a more formidable enemy. 
In the first action, which took place in the plains westward of 
tho Ticinus, the cavalry and light-armed troops of the two 
armies were alone engaged ; and the superiority of HannibaPs 

• 

* The pass of the Alps which Hannibal crossed was probably the Graian Alps, 
or Little St. Bernard. See note ‘*0n the Passage of Hannibal across the Alps,’* 
at the end of this chapter. 
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Nuniidiau horse at once decided the combat in his favour. The 
Romans wer(v completeJy routed, and Scipio himself severely 
wounded; in consequence of which he hastened to retreat 
beyond the Ticinns and the Po, under the wails of Placentia. 
Hannibal crossed the Po higher up, and, advancing to Placentia, 
oftered battle to Scipio ; but the latter declined the combat, and 
withdrew to the hills on the left bank of tlie Trebia. Here h^ 
was soon after joined by the other consul, Ti. Sempronins 
Longns, who had hastened from Ariminiim to his support : their 
combined annies were greatly superior to that of the Cartha- 
ginians, and Sempronins, whose year of office was expiring, was 
eager to brijig on a general battle, of which Hannibal, on his 
side, was not less desirous, notwithstanding the great inferiority 
of his force. The result was decisive : the Romans were com- 
pletely dofeateil, wiUi heavy loss; and the remains of their 
shattered army, together with the two consuls, took refuge 
within the walls of Placentia. The battles of the Ticinns and 
Trebia had been fought in December, and the winter Jiad already 
begun with unusual severity, so that Hannibars troops sullered 
severely from cold, and all his elephants ])erishcd except one. 
Rut his victory had caused all the wavering tribes of the Hauls 
to declare in his favour, and he was now able to take up his 
winter quarters in security, and to levy fresh troops among the 
Gauls, while he awaited the approach of spring. 

As soon as the season permitted the renewal of military opera- 
tions (217 D.C.), Hannibal entered the country of the Ligurian 
trib?s, who had lately declared in his favour, and 
Hannib^ descended by the valley of the Macra into the 

l^^eimines marshes on the banks of the Arno. He had 

apparently chosen this route in order to avoid 
the Roman armies, which guarded the more obvious passes of 
the Apennines; but the hardships and difficulties which he 
encountered in struggling through the marshes were immense ; 
great numbers of his horses and beasts of burthen perished, and 
he himself lost the sight of one eye by a violent attack of 
ophthalmia. At length, however, he reached Faesulae in safety, 
and was able to allow his troops a short interval of repose. 

The consuls for this year were Cn. Servilius and C. Flaminius. 
The latter was the author of the celebrated Agrarian Law which 
occasioned the Gallic War, and in his first consulship he had 
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gained a great victory over the Insiibriaii Gauls (see p. 97). 
He had been raised to his second consulship by popular favour, 
in spite of the opposition of the senate ; and ho hurried from 
Home before the Ides of March,* lest the senate might throw 
.any obstacle in the way of liis entering upon his consulship. 
He was a man of great energy, but headstrong and reckless. 
^Vhen Hannibal arrived at Faesuiac, Flaminius was with liis 
army at Arretium. 

Tt was always the object of Hannibal to bring the Roman 
commanders to a battle after liirnself choosing the ground, ^d 
th<‘reforo, in moving from Facsulae, he passed 
by the Itoman general, and advanced towards 
Perusia, laying waste the fertile country on his 
line of inarch. Flaminius intmcdiately broke up 
his camp, ami, following the traces of llatonibal, fell into the 
snare which was prepared for him. He found himself in a 

narrow delilo, both sides of which had been occupied by 
Hannibars light troops; the outlet was barred by Hannibars 
infantry, and the entrance was closed by the Trasimene lake. 
The destruction of the imprisoned army was almost complete. 
Tliousands fell by the sword, among whom was the consul him- 
self; thousands more perished in the lake, and no less than 
15,000 prisoners fell into the liands of Hannibal, who on his side 
is said to have lost only 1500 men. Hannibal’s treatment of 
the captives on this occasion, as well as after tlie battle of the 
Trebia, was marked by the same policy on which be afterwards 
uniformly acted: the Homan citizens alone were retained as 
prisoners, while their Italian allies were dismissed without 
ransom to their respective homes. By tliis means he hoped to 
excite the nations of Italy against their Roman masters, and to 
place himself in the position of tlie leader of a national move- 
ment rather than that of a foreign invader. It was in order to 
give time for this feeling to display itself that he did not, after 
the conquest of Etruria, push on towards Rome itself ; but, after 
an unsuccessful attempt upon the Roman colony of Spoletium, 
he turned aside through the Apennines into Picenum, and thence 
into the northern part of Apulia. Here he spent a great part of 
the summer, and was able effectually to refresh his troops, •who 

* At this time the consuls entered upon their office on the Ides of March, It 
was not till 153 b.c. that the consulship commenced on the Kalends of January. 
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had sufFerod niiioli from the lianlships of their i)rt‘vions marcdies. 
Hut lu) sympfoms appoaivd of the iiisurreetioiis lie had looked 
for; tlio Italians, wlio have joined a Westevn leader, could 

not he hroui^ht to look on a Phoenician chief as their deliverer. 

Meantime the Homans had collected a fresh army, which they 
]ilaeed under the command of Q. Fahius ^laxinius, who had, in 
consequence of the absence of the consuls from 
Home, heen elected dictator by the ( -omitia of the 
( kuitnries. Fabius formed a dilFerent plan for the 
ca^npaign. Tie determined to keep the heii^lits, and not to risk 
a battle, hut at the same time to watch the Carthaginian army, 
cut otV its supplies, and harass and annoy it in every possible 
w.iy. From pursuing this policy he received the surname of 


Policy of 
Fabius. 


Cunclafor, m* the Ijinyecer. 

Ifaimil»al now redressed the Apennines, descended into the 
rich plains of Campania, and laid waste, without opposition, that 
fertile territory. Hut he was unable either to make himself 
master of any of the town.s, or to draw the wary Fabius to a 
battle. The Homan general contented himself with occupying 
the mountain-pa.sses leading from Samnium into (^impania, by 
which Hannibal must of necessity retreat, ami believed that he 
had caught him as it were in a trap; but Hannibal eluded his 
vigilance by an ingenious str.rtagem. He had fjiggots ticfd to 
the horns of 20(J() oxen, wliich were amongst the booty : and 
when night was closing in, he had the faggots lit, and made his 
light -armed troop.s drive the cattle straight up the mountain 
slopes in the direction of the Homan ambush. The garrison, 
astonished at what they believed to be a night attack by torch- 
light from an nnexpeeted quarter, hastily retreated, and llannihal 
rapidly mounted the t)ass with his whole forces, })assed the dctiles 
of the Apennines without 1oh.s, and established him.self i*i the 
]dains of. Apulia, where he collected Hupj>lies from all sides, in 
order to prepare for tlio winter. 

Meantime the popular i)arty at Home, impatient at the in- 
activity of Fabius, liad raised Minucius, the Master of tlie Horse, 
to an equality in command. The rashness wdtii 
which he souglit to justify the popular clioico 
partySiEome. Hannibal the opportunity, for 

which he was ever on tlie watch, to cnisli the 
Homan army by a decisive blow. One of his ambushes had 
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taken tlie troops of Minuciiis b}’ surprise, and tlie Roman army 
wasbeinpj shut in on every side, when Fahiiis snddcidy appeared 
upon the scene. Tlie Phoenician forces retired before tlie com- 
l>ined armies, and took up their winter quarters at Geroninm. 
Minneins acknowledged liis error, and resumed liis post of Master 
of the IForse. 

During the winter the Romans made preparations for bringing 
an unusually large force into tlie field. The pcoj)le thought that 
il needed only a man of energ}’ and decision at the head of an 
overwhelming force to bring the war to a close. They therefore 
rais(*d to the consulship 0. Terentius Varro, said to have been 
tlu' son of a butcher, who had been for some time regarded as 
the champion of the popular party. The senate regarded this 
election with dismay, as Varro possessed no military experience; 
and they therefon' persuaded the people to ajqioint as his 
colleague L. Acmilius Paullus, who had distiiiguish(‘d himself 
by the way in which he had conducted the Illyrian *\Var during 
his consulship. 

Hannibal remained at Geroninm until late in the spring (210 
n.c.), when, compelled to move by the want of provisions, ho 
surprised t he Roman magazines at Cannae, a small 
town of Apulia, and established his head-quarters 
there until the harvest could be got in. Mean- 
while the two Roman consuls arrived at the head of an army of 
80,000 infantry and 0000 cavalry. Ilannibars infantiy was but 
half the^number of the Roman, but his cavalry numbered 10,000. 
Tie oflcved battle on the left, and, when this was declined, on the 
right bank of the Aulidus, in a wide plain eminently suited to 
the evolutions of cavalry. It was the cavalry that decided the 
day ; the immense army of the Romans was not only defeated, 
but annihilated ; and between 40,000 and 50,000 men are said 
to have fallen in the field, among whom was the Consul Aemiliiis 
Paullus, both the consuls of the preceding years, the late Master 
of the Horse, Minucius, above eighty senators, and a multitude 
of the knights who composed the Roman cavalry and mounted 
o(Tu!ers. The other consul, Varro, escaped with a few horsemen 
to Venusia, and a small band of resolute men forced their way 
from the Roman camp through the enemy’s army to Canuskim ; 
all the rest were killed, dispersed, or taken prisoners. Hannibal 
has been generally blamed for not following up his advantage at 
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oTico, after so decisive a victory, by an immediate advance upon 
Rome itself-*-a measure which was strongly urged upon him by 
Maharbal. “Only send mo on with the ca\alry,” said this 
ofticer, “ and within live days thou shalt snp in the Oa{>itol.” 
Ibit his army was not skilled in siege operations, he had no 
means of investing tlie city, and an immediate attack on Rome 
might have involved a repulse which would have dimmed the 
glory of his recent victory. 

lie w’aited in Apulia to sec the eftect on Italy ; and now the 
allies began to Avaver. The Ilirpinians, all the Samnites (except 
the Peritrian tribe), and almost all the Apulians, 
Lucanians, and Bruttians, declared in favour of 
allies Carthage. The whole of the south of Italy seemed 

lost.to the Romans, but the eftect of these defec- 
tions was not so decisive as might at lirst appear ; for the Latin 
colonies, Avhich still, without exception, remained faithful, gave 
the Romans a powerful hold uj)on the rcA^olted districts; and 
th(‘ (rreek cities on the coast, though mostly disposed to join 
the (,’arthaginians, were restrained by the presence of Roman 
garrisons. Hence it became necessary to support the insurrec- 
tion in the dilTerent parts of Italy witli a Carthaginian force. 

Hannibal marclied first into Samnium, and from thence into 
Campania, where, he obtained possession of the important city 
Loss of Ca ua. gates of which were opened to liim 

^ by the popular party. Here he established his 
army in winter quarters. Thus ends the first period of the war, 
in which Hannibal had met with unintermpted success. Three 
great victories in three years, followed by the revolt of a city 
scarcely inferior to Rome itself in importance, seemed to promise 
a speedy termination of the war. 


NOTE ON HANNIBAL’S PASSAGE ACROSS THE ALPS. 

(Seep 103.) 

The narrative in, the text is taken much controversy both in ancient and 
from that of the (Irrek historian P0I5'- mcklem times. Into t’lis discussion our 
i)ius, whicli is certainly by far tbe most limits will not allow us to enter, but 
trustwortliy tliat has descended to us ; tlio following may lo briefly stated as 
but tI>At author luis nowhere clearly | the general result — 1. That after a 
statc(f by wliich of the passes across careful examination of the text of Poly* 
the Alps Hannibal cfFected bis march ; \ bins, and comparison of (he different 
ajid this f|uestion has given rise to localities, his narrative will ba foun4 
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protracted contest. But Hannibal liad not relied on bis own 
forces alone, and he now found himself, apparently at least, in 
a condition to commence the execution of his Jong-cherished 
])lan— that of arming Italy itself against the Romans, and crush- 
ing the ruling power by means of her own subjects. It was to 
tliis object that liis attention was henceforth mainly din.*ctcd. 

From tin's time, also, the lb)mans changed their plan of 
o])crations; aiul, instead of o|)posing to Hannibal one great army 
in tlu* tield, they hemmed in Jiis movements on 
all .^.i(l(’s, guarded all the most important towns ® 

with strong garrisons, and kept up armies all over 
Italy to thwart the operations of his lieutenants and check the 
rising dis{)osition to revolt. It is imiiossible here to follow in 
detail the corni»licated operations of the subscciuent campaigns, 
during which Hannibal himself frecpiently traversed Italy in all 
directions, appearing suddenly wherever his presence was called 
for, and astonishing and often batlling the enemy by the rapidity 
of his inarches. All that we can do is to notice very briefly the 
loading events which distinguished each successive campaign. 

The campaign of 215 n.c. was not marked by any decisive 
events. The consuls were Q. Fabius ^Maximus (whose plan of 
conducting the war had been fully vindicated by the terrible 
defeat of Cannae) and Tiberius Sempronius Gracchus. With 
the advance of spring Hannibal took up his camp on Mount 
Tifata, where, while awaiting the arrival of reinforcements from 
Carthage, he was at hand to support his partisans in Campania 
and oppose the Roman generals in that province. But his 
attempt on Cumae and Neapolis were foiled ; and even after 
he had heen joined by a force from Carthage (very inferior, 
however, to what ho had ex]iectcd) ho sustained a repulse before 
Nola, which was magnified by the Romans into a defeat. As 
the winter approached he withdrew into Apulia, and took up 
his quarters in the plains around Arpi. 

But other prospects were already opening before him. In his 
camp on Tifata he had received embassies from Philip king of 
Maccdon and Hieronymus of Syracuse, both of Hacedon and 
which he had eagerly welcomed, and thus sowed Syracuse ne- 
the seeds of two fresh wars, and raised up two gotiate with 
formidable enemies against the Roman power. HannibaL 

These two collateral wars in some degree drew ofr the 
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attention of both parties from that in Italy itself; yet the Komans 
still opposed to the Carthaginian general a chain of armies which 
fettered all his operations ; and though Hannibal was ever on 
the watch for tho opportunity of striking a blow, the campaign 
of 214 n.C’. was still less decisive than that of the preceding 
year. Fabins was again elected consul, and Marcell us was 
appointed his colleague. Early in the summer Hannibal 
advanced from Apulia to his former station on Mount Tifata 
to watch over the safety of Capua; from thence he had descended 
to the Lake Avernus, in hopes of making himself master of 
Puteoli, when a prospect was held out to him of surprising the 
important city of Tarenlum. Thither he hastened by forced 
marches, but arrived too late ; Tarentum had been secured by 
a Roman force. After this his operations were of little impor- 
tance, until he again took up his winter quarters in Apulia. 

During the following summer (213 n.o.), while all eyes 'were 
turned towards the W'ar in Sicily, Hannibal remained almost 


Tarentum 
betiayed to 
Hannibal. 


wholly inactive in the neighbourhood of Taren- 
tum, still cherishing hopes of making liimsclf 
master of that important city. Before the close 
of tho ensuing winter he was rewarded with the 


long-looked-for prize, and Tarentum was betrayed into his hands 
by two of its citizens. The advantage, however, Avas incomplete, 
for a Roman garrison still held possession of the citadel, from 


which he was unable to dislodge them. The next year (212 n.o.) 
was marked by important events in Sicily and Spain, to which 
we must now direct our attention. 


Hiero, so long the faithful ally of Rome, died shortly after the 
battle of Cannae (216 n.c.), and was succeeded by his grandson 
. Hieronymus, a vain youth, who abandoned the 

alliance of Rome for that of Cartilage. But he 
was assassinated after a reign of fifteen months, and a republican 
form of goyerriracnt was established in Syracuse. A contest 
ensued between the Homan and Carthaginian parties in the city, 
but tho former ultimately prevailed, and Epicydos and Hippo- 
crates, two brothers, whom Hannibal had sent as his agents to 
Syracuse, had to quit the town, and took refuge at Leoiitini. 
Such was the state of affairs when the Consul Marccllus arrived 


in Siqily (214 n.c.). He forthwith marched against Leontini, 
'Which Epicydes and Hippocrates defended with a considerable 
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force. He took the city by storm; and, though lie spared 
the inhabitants, executed in cold blood 2000 Homan deserters 
whom he found among the troops that had formed the garri- 
son. This sanguinary act at once alienated the minds of the 
Sicilians, and alarmed the mercenary troops in the service 
of Syracuse. 

The latter immediately joined Hippocrates and Epicydes, who 
liad made their escape ; the gates of Syracuse were opened to 
them by their partisans within the walls, and the 
party hostile to Rome was thus established in the 
undisputed command of that city. Marcelhis now 
appeared before Syracuse at the head of his army, 
and, after a fruitless summons to the inhabitants, proceeded to 
lay siege to the city both by sea and land. His attacks were 
vigorous and unremitting, and were directed especially against 
the quarter of Achradina from the side of the sea ; but, though 
he brought many powerful military engines against the walls, 
these were rendered wholly unavailing by the superior skill and 
science of Archimedes, which wore employed on the side of the 
besieged. 

All the efforts of tlie assailants were baffled ; and the Roman 
soldiers were inspired with so great a dread of Archimedes and 
his engines/ that Marcellus was compelled to give 
up all hopes of carrying the city by open force, 
and to turn the siege into a blockade. The siege syxaoTiBe. 
was prolonged far on into the summer of 212 b.c., 
nor did there appear any prospect of its termination, as the 
communications of the besieged by sea were almost entirely 
open. Ill this state of things Marcellus fortunately discovered 
a part of the walls more accessible than the rest ; and, having 
prepared scaling-ladders, effected an entrance at this point 
during the night which followed a great festival, and thus made 
himself master of Epipolai. The two quartera called Tycha and 
Neapolis were now at his mercy, and were given up to plunder; 
but Epicydes still held the main city, composed of the island- citadel 
and Achradina, which formed two separate and strong fortresses. 
Marcellus, however, made himself master of the fort of Euryclus, 

* The etnry that Archimedes set the Roman ships on fire by the reflected ray» 
of the sun is probably a Action ; though later •writers an account of this 

burning mirror. 
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and had closely invested Achradiiia, when the Carthaginian army 
under Himilco an<l Hippocrates advanced to the relief of tlie 
city. Their efforts were, however, in vain ; all tlieir attacks on 
the camp of Marcclhis were repulsed, and they were iinahle to 
effect a junction with Kpicydes and the Syraciusan garrison. 
The swamps that had so often saved Syracuse gave rise to a 
pestilence which carried off both the generals of the (Carthaginian 
army, and led to the entire break-up of their forces. Shortly 
afterwards the treachery of a leader of Spanisli mercenaries in 
the Syracusan service gave Marcellus the possession of the 
island, and the citizens immediately threw open the gates of 
Achradina. The city w’as given up to plunder, and Archimedes 
was slain by a Roman soldier, being so intent upon a mathe- 
matical problem at the time that he did not answer a question 
tliat was asked him. He was deeply regretted by Marcellus, 
wlio gave orders for his burial, and befriended his surviving 
relatives.* 

The booty found in the captured city was immense : besides 
the money in the royal treasury, which was set apart for the 
coffers of the state, Marcellus carried off many of the works of 
art with which the city had been adorned, to grace his own 
triumph and the temples at Romo. This was the first instance 
of that practice of violent art-collecting wliich afterwards became 
so general ; and it gave great offence not only to the Greeks of 
Sicily, but to a large party at Rome itself. 

The fall of Syracuse was followed, tliougli not immediately, 
by the subjugation of the whole island by the Romans ; but 
. these successes were counterbalanced by the 
in defeat and death of the two Sci})ios in Spain. 

We liave already seen that P. Scipio, when he 
landed at Massilia and found himself unable to overtake Hannibal 
in Gaul, sent his brother Cneius with the army into Spain, while 
he liimself returned to Italy. In the following year (217 n.c.) 
Publius himself crossed over into Spain, where he found that 
his brother had already obtained a firm footing. They continued 
in Spain for several years, during wliich they gained many 
victories and prevented Ilasdrubal from marching into Italy to 

• Upon hts tomb wm placed the figure of a sphere inscribed in a cylinder. 
When Cia*ro was quaestor In Sicily (75 ii.c.), he found his tomb near one of the 
gates of Che city, almost bid among briars, and forgotten by the Syracusans, 
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support hi« viotorions brother. Wlien Ilasdrubal was recalled 
to Africa to oppose Syphax, one of the Nurnidian kings, whom 
Rome had stirred up to war against (.’arthage, the Scipios availed 
themselves of liis absence to extend their power. They gained 



Plan of Syracuse. 


over new tribes to tiic Roman cause, took 20,000 Celtiberians ’ 
into their pay, and felt themselves so strong in 212 b.o. tlmt 
they resolved to cross the iberus and to make a vigorous effort 
to drive the Carthaginians out of Spain. 
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They accordingly divided their forces; but the result was 
fatal. PubJiils was destroyed, with the greater part of his troops; 

and Ciieius was also defeated, and fell in battle, 
and^ea^h*^^ twenty-nine days after the doatli of his brother. 

These victories seemed to establish the superiority 
of Carthage in Spain, and open the way for Ilasdrubal to join 
liis brother in Italy. 

Here the two consuls Appius Claudius and Q. Fulvius began 
to draw together their forces for the purpose of besieging Capua 
(‘21 ‘2 n.c.). Hannibal advanced to relieve it, and 
compelled the consuls to withdraw ; but he was 
^ * unable to force either of them to tight. Shortly 

afterwards he returned again to the south to urge on the siege 
of the citadel of Tarenturn, which still held out ; and he spent 
the winter and the whole of the ensuing spring (*21l n.c*.) in its 
immediate neighbourhood. But during his absence the consuls 
had renewed the siege of Capua, and prosecuted it with such 
activity, that they had succeeded in surrounding the city with 
a double line of entrenchments. The pressing danger once more 
summoned Hannibal to its relief. He accordingly presented 
himself before the Roman camp, and attacked their lines from 
without, while the garrison co-operated with him by a vigorous 
sally from the walls. 

Both attacks were, however, repulsed, and Hannibal, foiled in 
his attempt to raise the siege by direct means, determined on 
the manoeuvre of marching directly upon Rome 
Haniubal itself, in hopes of thus compelling the consuk to 

Borne abandon their designs upon Capua, in order to 

provide for the defence of the city. But this 
scheme failed in its effect ; the appearance of Hannibal before 
the gates of Rome for a moment struck terror through the city ; 
but a -considerable body of troops was at the time within the 
walls ; and the Consul Fulvius, as soon as he heard of Hannibal’s 


march, hastened, with a portion of the besieging army, from 
Capua, while ho still left with the other consul a force amply 
sufficient to carry on the siege. Hannibal was thus disappointed 
in the main object of his advance, and he had no means of 
effecting anything against Rome itself, where Fulvius and Fabiiis 
confined themselves strictly to the defensive, allowing him to 
ravage the whole country without opposition, up to the very walk. 
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Nothing therefore remained for him hut to retreat, and he 
aecordirigly recrossod the Anio, and marched slowly and sullenly 
through the land of the Sabines and Samnites. 

From thence he retired to the Bruttii, leaving 

Capua to its fate. The city soon after surrendered |,y 

to the Romans. Its punishment Avas terrible. All 

the loaders of the insurrection were beheaded ; the chief men 

were imprisoned; and the rest of the people were Bold. The 

city became a village, its territory part of the Roman domain. 

The commencement of the next season (210 n.c.) was marked 
by the fall of Salapia, which was betrayed by the inhabitants to 
Marcellus ; but this loss was soon avenged by the total defeat 
and destruction of the army of the Proconsul Cn. Fiilvius at 
Ilerdoniae. The Consul Marcellus, on his part, carefully avoided 
an action for the rest of the campaign, while he harassed his 
opponent by every possible means. Thus the rest of that 
summer too wore away without any important results. But this 
state of comparative inactivity was necessarily injurious to the 
cause of Hannibal ; the nations of Italy that had espoused that 
cause when triumphant now began to waver in their attachment; 
and in the course of the following summer (209 b.c.) the 
Samnites and Lucanians submitted to Rome, and were admitted 
to favourable terms, 

A still more disastrous blow to the Carthaginian cause was the 
loss of Tarentum, which w^as betrayed into the hands of Fabius, 
as it had been into those of Hannibal. In vain 
did the latter seek to draw the Roman general 
into a snare : the wary Fabius eluded his toils. 

The recovery of Tarentum was the last exploit in the military 
life of the aged general. From the time of the battle of Cannae 
he had directed almost exclusively the councils of his country, 
and his policy had been pre-eminently successful ; but the times 
now demanded bolder measures, and something else was neces- 
sary than the caution of the Lingerer to bring the war to a close. 

After the fall of Tarentum, Hannibal still traversed the open 
country unopposed, and laid waste the territories of his enemies. 
Yet we cannot suppose that he any longer looked for ultimate 
success from any efforts of his own : his object was doubtless 
now only to maintain his ground in the south until his brother 
Hasdrubal should appear in tbe_ nortlj of Italy, an event tQ 
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which he liatl lonpf anxiously looked forward. Yet the following 
sumrnor (20H n.c.) was marked by .some brilliant achievements. 
The two consuls, ('rispimis and Marcellus, who were opposed to 
Hannibal in Lucania, allowed themselves to be led into an 
ambush, in which Marcellus was killed, and Crispiniis mortally 
woumled. Marcellus was one of the ablest of the Homan 
generals. Hannibal displayed a generous sympathy for his fate, 
and caused due honours to be paid to his remains. 

The following year (207 n.c.) decided the issue of the war in 
Italy. The war in Spain during the last few years had been 
carried on with brilliant success Iw the young P. 
Hasdrubal Scipio, of whose exploits we shall s{)eak presently. 

Hut in 208 b.c., Hasdrubal, leaving his colleagues 
to make head against Scipio, resolved to join his 
brother in Italy. As Scipio was in undisputed jiossession of the 
province north of the Iberus, and had secured the ])assos of the 
Pyrenees on that side, Hasdrubal crossed these immiitains near 
tlieir western extremity, and plunged into the heart of Gaul. 
After spending a unnter in that country, he prepared to cross 
the Ali)s in the spring of 207 n.(’., and to descend into Italy. 
'I'he two consuls for this year were G. (Jlaudins Nero and !M. 
Livius. Nero wa.s in Southern Italy, keeping a watch upon 
Hannibal ; Livius took up bis quarters at Arimimim to 0])poso 
Hasdrubal. The latter experienced little loss or (liHiculty in 
crossing the Alps. ’^Idio season of the year was favourahle, and 
the Gauls were friendly to Ids cause. Hut instead of pushing 
on at once into the heart of Italy, he allowed himself to bo 
engaged in the siege of Placentia, and lost much precious time 
ill fruitless efforts to reduce that colony. When at length he 
abandoned the enterprise, he sent inc.sscngers to Hannibal to 
apprise him of liis movements, and concert measures for their 
meeting in Umbria. Hut his despatches fell into the hands of 
the Consul Nero, wlio formed the bold design of instantly march- 
ing wdth a picked body of 7000 men to join Ids colleague, and 
fall upon Hasdrubal with their united forces before Hannibal 
could receive ony tidings of bis brother’s movements. 

The consurs march was rapid and silent. Hannibal know 
nothing of his departure, and in a week Nero covered the 2[)0 
mHes to Sena, where his colleague was encamped in presence of 
lleisdrubal. Ho entered tlie camp of Livius in the night, that 
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his arrival might not he known to the Carthaginians. After 
a (lay’s rest the two consuls proceetlcd to oiler battle; but 
Ilasdnibal, perceiving the augmented numbers of 
the Homans, and hearing the trumpet sound 
twice, felt convinced that the consuls had united 
their forces, and that his brother had been 
defeated. He therefore declined the combat, and in the follow- 
ing night commenced his retreat bnvards Ariminum. 

T'he Homans pursued him, and he found himself compelled to 
give them battle on the right bank of the Metaurus. On this 
occasion llasdrnbal displayed all the qualities of a 
consummate general ; hut his forces were greatly * 

inferior to thosc^ of the enemy, and his Gallic 
auxiliaries were of little service. The gallant resistance of the 
Spanish and lagurian troops is attested by the heavy loss of the 
Homans ; but all was of no avail, and seeing the battle irre- 
tiievably lost, bo rushed into tlie midst of the enemy, and fell, 
sword in band, in a manner worthy of the son of Ilamilcar and 
the brother of Hannibal. The Consul Nero hastened back to 
Aptdia almost as speedily as he had come, and announced to 
Haniiil)al the defeat and death of his brother, by throwing into 
bis camp tlie severed head of llasdrnbal. “ I recognize,^’ said 
Hannibal, sadly, “the doom of Carthage.” 

The victory of the Metaurus was, as we have already said, deci- 
sive of llie fate of the war in Italy ; and the conduct of Hannibal 
shows that be felt it to be such. From this time be abandoned 
all thoughts of oftensive operations, and, withdrawing his garrisons 
from M(itapontum and other towns that he still held in Lucania, 
(collected together liis forces within the peninsula of the Bruttii. 
In the taslness(*s of that wild and mountaimms region he main- 
tairjed his ground for nearly four years, while the towns that ho 
still possessed on the coast gave him the command of the sea. 
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SECOND PUNIC WAR : THIRD PKIHOD: FROM THE BATTLE OF THE 
MirrAURUS TO THE C()NC:LUSH)N' of the war. 200-201 15.C. 

AfTER the battle of the ^[otaurus, Italy was ho longer the chief 
battle-groiHvl, arid the main interest of tlie war was transferred 
. to 8[)ain and Africa. Its conduct is associated 

‘ with the name of P. Scipio, one of those excep- 

tionally ^^iflcd men of whom Horne has so few to show, hut 
whom fate seemed to reserve for her ^H*aver crises. The son of 
that P. Scipio who had fallen in Spain in 212 il(L, he had, even 
in his early years, acquired the confidence and admiration of his 
usually uuenthusiastic countrymen. His devout Homan mind 
led him to believe that he was under the special protection of 
heaven ; for all he proposed or executed he alleged the divine 
approval ; and the extraordinary success which attended all his 
enterprises deepened in liira this belief in his own destiny, and 
even imposed it on others. 

P. Scipio is fii’st mentioned in 218 b.c. at the battle of the 
Ticinus, where he is reported to have saved the life of his father, 
though he was then only seventeen years of age. He fought at 
Cannae two years afterwards (216 b.c.), when lie was already a 
tribune of the soldiers, and was one of the few Roman officers 
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wlio survived that fatal day. He was chosen, with Appius 
Claudius, to command the remains of the army, which had taken 
refuge at Canusium ; and it was owing to his youthful heroism 
and presence of mind that tlie Roman nobles, who had thought 
of leaving Italy in despair, were prevented from carrying their 
rash project into eflect. After the death of Scipio’s father and 
uncle, tJ. Nero was sent out as propraetor to supply their place ; 
but shortly afterwards the senate resolved to increase the army 
in Spain, and to place it under the command of a proconsul. 

The dangerous post was not eagerly sought; and when Scipio, 
who was then barely twenty-four, presented himself as a candi- 
date, his boldness and merit were held sufficient 
to counterbalance the illegality of his claim. As . 

he was not invested with any magistracy which sp^in, 
conferred the imperium^ the new device was 
adopted of creating him Proconsul at the Comitia of the 
Centuries.* 

Scipio arrived in Si)ain in the summer of 210 B.c, He found 
that the three Carthaginian generals, Hasdrubal son of Barca, 


Hasdrubal son of Gisgo, and Mago, were not on 
good terms, and were at the time engage<l in 
separate enterprises in distant parts of the pen- 


Capture of 
New Garths go. 


insula. Instead of attacking any of them singly, he formed the 


project of striking a deadly blow at the Carthaginian power by 


a sudden and unexpected attack upon New Carthage. He gave 


the command of the tieet to his intimate friend Laclius, to whom 
alone lie entrusted the secret of the expedition, while he led the 
land-forces by extremely rapid marches against the city. The 
project was crowned with complete success. The Carthaginian 
garrison diSl not amount to more than a thousand men, and 
before any succour could arrive New Carthage was taken by 
assault. The hostages who had been given by the various 
Spanish tribes to the Carthaginians, had been placed for security 
in the city. These now fell into the hands of Scipio, who treated 
them with kindness ; and tlio hostages of those people who 
declared themselves in favour of ithe Romans were restored 


without ransom. Scipio also found in New Carthage magazines 
of arms, corn, and other necessaries ; for the Carthaginians had 
there deposited their principal stores. , 


* A coftml was usually', at this time, created ffroconsul by the seqatQ. 
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The immediate eliects of this brilliant su(?cess were immense, 
^lany of the S})anish tribes deserted the Carthaginian cause ; and 
Victories at '''hen Scipio took the field in tlie following year 
Baecula, and (-01) n.c.) Mandonius and IndibiMs, two of the 
conquest of most powerful and hitherto the most faithful sup- 
Spain. porters of Carthage, quitted the camp of lias- 

drubal Barca, and awaited the arrival of the Roman commander. 
Ilasdrubal was encamped in a strong position near the town of 
Baecula, in the upper valley of the Baetis (Guadal(piiver), where 
he was attacked and defeated by Seipio. But he succeeded in 
making good his retreat, and retired into Northern Spain. He 
.subsequent)}' ('ross(‘d the Byrenees, ami, as we have already told, 
inarched into Italy to the a.ssistance of his brother Hannibal. 
Seipio, in sjute of his brilliant successes, had not fulfilled liis 
direct mission ; Ik* had initiateil wonderful ('iiterprises, but failed 
in defending Baly. His only plan now was to eompletc the 
conquest of S}»ain, Tins was practically efr(*ct(‘<l in 20 {] n.c. by 
a second great battle at Baecula, in wliicli a decisive victory was 
won over Hasdrubal son of (lisgo, and Mago. 

The Carthaginian generals took refuge within the walls of 
Gades, an old Phoenician settlement, wliicb was almost tlie only 
place that now belonged to the (^irthaginians ; and .all the 
native chiefs hastened to aeknowhalgJi the supremacy of Rome. 
But Spain had not been won by arms alone. Tlie Spanish 
tribes, always strangely susceptible to personal influence, had 
felt the magnetic attraction of Scijihfs character. Ills courage 
and energy, his humanity and his courtesy, liad won him their 
admiration, their obediemt^e, and even their love. 

The subjugation of Spain was regarded by Scitdo as only a 
means to an end. He ba«l formed the project of correcting his 
groat blunder by transferring the \var to Africa, 
and thus compelling the Carthaginians to recall 
Hannibal from Italy. He therefore resolved, 
before retnriiing to Rome, to cross over into 
Africa, and secure, if possible, the friendship and co-operation of 
some of the native princes, llis personal influence bad already 
secured the attachment of Masinissa, the son of the king of the 
Massylians, or Western Numidians, who was serving in the 
Carthagiinau army in Spain; and be trusted that the same 
personal ascendency might gain the more powerful support of 
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Sypliax, the kinp: of tlie Massaeylians, or Kastern Nuniidians. 
With only two ({uiiHiiicrcmos lie venture<l to leave his province 
and repair to the court of Sy])hax. There he met his old 
adversary, Ilasdrnhal son of Gisgo, who had crossed over from 
(hides for the same purpose; and the two generals spent several 
da\’s togethe?' in friendly intercourse. Scipio made a great 
impression u])on Syphax; but the charms of Sophonisba, the 
daughter of Ilasdrnhal, whom the latter offered in marriage to 
Sypliax, prevail(?d over the iriHuerice of Scipio. Syphax married 
her, and from that time became the zealous sujiporter and ally 
of the Carthaginians. 

During Sci])io’s absence in Africa a formidable insurrection 
had broken out in Spain ; but on his return it was speedily put 
down, and ttMiiblo. vengeance was inflicted upon the town of 
llliturgis, which had taken the principal share in the revolt. 
Scarcely had this danger ]>asse<l away when Scipio was seized 
with a dangerous illness. Eight thousand of the Roman soldiers, 
discontenteil with not having received their usu.al i)ay, availed 
themselves of this opportunity to break out into ojien mutiny; 
but Sci})io (piellod it with his usual jiromptilude and energy. 

He crushed the last remains of the insurn'ction ; and to crown 
his other successes, (lades at last .surrcndert‘d to the Romans. 
Mago had crossed ovi'r into Idguria, to eflect a 
diversion in lavour of his brother Hannibal, and 
there was therefore now no longer any enemy left 
in Spain. 

Scipio returned to Rome in 2Uri b.<\, and immediately offered 
himself as a candidate for the consulship. lie \vas elected for 
the following year (205 n.c.) by the votes of the centuries, 
although lie had not yet filled the office of praetor, and was only 
thirty years of ago. His colleague was P. Licinius Crassus, the 
Pontifex Maximus, who could not, hy the rules of his order, 
leave Italy. Consequentl}^ if the war was to be carried on 
abroad, the conduct of it must of necessity devolve upon Scipio. 
The latter was anxious to laud at once in Africa, and bring the 
contest to an end at tlie gates of Carthage; but the older 
members of tlie senate opposed the jiroject, partly through 
timidity and partly through jealousy of the youthful conqueror. 

All that Scipio could obtain was the province of Sicily, with 
permission to invade Africa if he should think it for the advantage 
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of the llepiihlic ; but the senate resolutely refused him an army, 
thus making the permission of no practical use. The allies had 


Scipio in 
Sicily. 


a truer view of the interests of Italy than the 
Roman senate ; from all the Italian towns volun- 
teers flocked to join the standard of the youthful 


hero. The senate could not refuse to allow him to enlist these 


volunteers; and such was the enthusiasm in his favour that 


he was able to cross over to Sicily with an army and a fleet, 
contrary to the expectations and even the wishes of the senate. 

While busy with preparations in Sicily, he sent over Laelius 
to Africa with a small fleet to concert a plan of co-operation 
with Masinissa. But meantime his enemies at Romo had nearly 


succeeded in depriving him of his command. Although he had 


no authority in Lower Italy, he had assisted in the reduction of 
Locri, and after the conquest of the town had left Q. Pleminius 


in command. The latter had been guilty of such excesses 
against the iidiabitants, that they sent an embassy to Rome to 
complain of his conduct. Q. Fabius Maximus eagerly availed 
himself of the opportunity to inveigh in general against the 
cornluct of Scipio, and to urge his immediate recall. Scipio's 
magnificent stylo of living, and liis love for Greek literature and 


art, were denounced by his enemies as dangerous innovatioiis 
upon old Roman manners ami frugality. It was asserted that 
the time which ought to bo given to the exercise and the train- 


ing of his troops was wasted in the Greek gymnasia or in literary 
pursuits. Though the senate lent a willing ear to these attacks, 


they did not venture upon his immediate recall, but sent a com- 
mission into Sicily to inquire into the state of the army. During 
the winter Scipio had been busy in completing his preparations ; 
and by tins time he liad collected all his stores, and brought his 
army an<l navy into the most efficient state. The commissioners 
were astonished at what they saw. Instead of ordering him to 
return to Rome, they bade him cross over to Africa as soon as 
possible. 

Accordingly, in 204 b.c., Scipio, who was now proconsul, sailed 
^ from Lilybaeum and landed in Africa, not far 

ill from Utica. He was immediately joined by Masi- 

AMm. nissa, who rendered him the most important 

, services in the war. He commenced the cam- 


paign by laying siege to Utica, and took up his quarters on a 
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projecting headland to the cast of the town, on a spot which long 
bore the name of the Cornelian Camp. Meantime the Cartha- 
ginians had collected a powerful army, which they placed under 
the command of Ilasdnibal son of Gisgo, Scipio’s old opponent 
in Spain; and Syphax came to their assistance with a great 
force. 

In the beginning of 203 n.c. Scipio planned a night attack 
upon the two camps occupied by Hasdnibal and Syphax. With 
the assistance of Masinissa, his enterprise was crowned with 
success ; the two camps were burnt to the ground, and only a 
few of the enemy escaped tlie fire and the sword. Among these, 
however, were both Ilasdnibal and Syphax ; the former fled to 
Carthage, where he persuaded the senate to raise another army, 
and the latter retreated to his native dominions, where he like- 
wise collected fresh troops. But their united forces were again 
defeated by Scipio. Ilasdnibal did not venture to make his 
appearance again in Carthage ; and Syjdiax once more fled into 
Nuraidia. Scipio did not give the Numidian prince any repose ; 
he was pursued by Laclius and Masinissa, and finally taken 
prisoner. Among the captives who fell into their hands was 
Sophonisba, the wife of Syphax, whom Masinissa had long loved, 
and had expected to marry when she was given to Jiis rival. 
Masinissa now not only promised to tireserve her from captivity, 
but, to prevent her falling into the hands of the Romans, deter- 
mined to marry her himself. Their nuptials Avere accordingly 
celebrated without delay, but Scipio, fearful of the influence 
which she might exercise over his ally, sternly upbraided him 
with his weakness, and insisted on the immediate surrender of 
the princess. Unable to resist this command, Masinissa spared 
her the humiliation of captivity by sending her a bowl of poison, 
which she drank without hesitation, and thus put an end to her 
own life. 

These repeated disasters so alarmed the Carthaginians that 
they resolved to recall Hannibal and Mago. . Hannibal quitted 
Italy in 203 b.c., to the great joy of the Romans. - « . 

For more than fifteen years had he carried on 
the war in that country, laying it waste from 
one extremity to another ; and during all this period his 
superiority in the field had been uncontested. The Romans 
calculated that in these fifteen years their losses in the field 
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aloiie had amounted to not less than 300,000 men — a statement 
which will hardly api^ear exaggerated when we consider the 
continual combats in which they were engaged by their ever- 
watchful foe. 

As soon as Hannibal landed in Africa the hopes of tlioCartlia- 
ginians revived, and they looked forwanl to a favourable ternji- 
nation of the war. Hannibal, however, formed a truer estimatft 
of the real state of allairs ; he saw that the loss of a battle would 
be the ruin of Carthage, and he was thendbre anxious to t‘on- 
clude a peace before it was too late. Seipio, who was eager to 
have the glory of bringing the war to a close, and who feared 
lest his enemies in the senate might appoint him a successor, 
was cqualh’ desir<ms of a peace. But the W{U*-i)arty had now 
the ascendency at ( -arthage ; the terms j)roposed by Seipio, 
though moderate in themselves, were rejected; and as Hannibal, 
at a pcrsoiual interview with the Itoman general, could not obtain 
any abatement of the conditions, he was forced, against his will, 
to continue the war. Into the details of the campaign, which 
are related very diircrently, our limits will not juumit us to 
enter. 

The decisive battle was at length fought on the 19th of 
October, 202 li.c., on the Bagra<las, not fur from the city of 


Zama ; and Hannibal, according to the express 
Zama^ testimony of bis antagonist, disjdayed on this occa- 

sion ‘all fbe qualities of a consummate general. 
But he was now particularly deficient in that formidable 
cavalry wliicb bad so often deci<led the victory in bis favour; 
his elephants, of which he bad a great number, were ren- 
dered unavailing by the skilful management of Seipio ; and 
the battle ended in his complete defeat, notwitlistanding the 


heroic exertions of his veteran infantry. Twenty thousand of 
his men fell on the held of battle, as many were made [)risoners, 
and Harmihal himself with difficulty escaped the pursuit of 
^Tasinissu. U})on his arrival at Carthago he was the first to 
admit the magnitude of the disaster, and to point out the impos- 
sihility of the furtli'..f prosecution of the war. The terms, how- 
ever, now imposed hy Seipio were mmdi more severe than 
before. Carthage ha<l no alternative hut submission ; but the 


negotiations were protracted for some time, and a final treaty 
was ndt concluded till the following year (201 B.C.). By this 
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treaty it was agreed that the Carthaginians were to preserve 
their independence and territory in Africa, but to give up all 
claims to any foreign possessions ; that they « ^ ^ ^ 
were to surrender all prisoners and deserters, all 
their ships of war except ten triremes, and all ^ 
their elephants ; that they were not to make war in Africa or 
out of Africa without the consent of Rome ; that they were 
to aokrjowledgc Masinissa as king of Nurnidia ; and that they 
were to pay 10,(X)0 talents in silver in the course of fifty years. 



Soldiers blow ing Tiibae and Cornua (from Column of Trojau). 




Coin of Antiochus the Great. 


CHAPTP^R XV. 

WAHS IX THE EAST. THE MA(*El)ONIAX, STRIAX, AND GALATIAN 

WARS. 214-188 B.C. 

The Second Punic Wear made the Homans undisputed masters 
of the western shores cf the Atediterranean. Sicily, Sardinia, 
and Corsi a were Roman provinces; Spain owned 
Punic Wars Romai’ supremacy, and Carthaj^e was com- 

pletely liumbled. Rome’s immediate object was 
secured, and here, had her own wishes been consulted, she might 
have paused ; but it is the fate of a conquering nation not to be 
able to assign any precise limits to its power. The Roman 
Republic was now the most powerful state in the ancient world, 
and, as sucli, was necessarly drawn into the vortex of Eastern 
])olitics. 

Tlie Greek kingdoms in Asia, founded by the successors of 
Alexander the Great, bore witliin them the seeds of decay. Tho 
mighty kingdom of Syria, wliich had once ex- 
tended from the Indus to the Aegean Sea, had 
now lost some of its fairest provinces. Tlio 
greater part of Asia Minor no longer owned the authority of tho 
Syrian kings. Pontus was governed by its own rulers. A 
large body of Gauls, a portion of the migratory hordes which 
had burst on Greece and Asia in 280 ii.c., had settled in the 
northern part of Phrygia, which district was now called Galatia 
after them. A new kingdom was founded in Mysia, to which 
the name of Pergamus was given from its chief city ; and Attalus, 
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wlio w«as king of PergamuB during the Second Punic War, 
formed an alliance with Rome as a protection against Syria and 
Mac^edonia. The king of Syria at this time was Antiochus 111., 
who, from his victory over the Parthians, had received the sur- 
name of the Great. 

K(jyit was governed by the Greek monarchs, who bore the 
name of Ptolemy. Tlicy had, even as early as the time of 
Pyrrhus, formed an alliance with Rome (see p. 81). — 

The kingdom had since declined in power, and ‘ 

upon the death of Ptolemy IV., surnamed Pliilopator, in 205 b.c., 
the ministers of his infant sou Ptolemy Epiphanes, dreading the 
ambitious designs of the Macedonian and Syrian kings, placed 
him under tlic protection of the Roman senate, who consented 
to become his guardians. 

The Republic of Rhodes wms the chief maritime power in 
the Aegean Sea. It extended its dominion over a portion of the 
opi)Osito coasts of Caria and Lycia, and over 
several of the neighbouring islands. Like the 
king of Pergamus, the Rhodians had formed an alliance with 
Rome as a protection against Macedonia. 

I^lAcr.DONiA was still a powerful kingdom, governed at this time 
by.Pliilip V., a monarch of considerable ability, who ascended 
the throne in 220 ii.c., at the early age of seven- . 

teen, llis dominion extended over the greater 
part of Greece, but two new i)Owers had sprung 
up since the death of Alexander, which served as some counter- 
poise to the Macedonian supremacy. Of these the most important 
was the Achaean Lbauue, which embraced the greater part 
of the Peloponnesus. The Aetolian LeaOue included at this 
time a considerable portion of Central Greece. Athen.s and 
SrAUTA still retained their independence, but with scarcely a 
shadow of their former greatness and power. 

Such was the state of the Eastern world when it came into con- 


tact with the arms of Rome. The challenge came from Alacedon. 

Wc have already seen that during the Second Punic War 
Philip had been engaged in hostilities with tlie Roman Republic. 
Demetrius of Pharos, twice a traitor to his masters, ^ ^ 
after ho had been driven by the Romans from the ” 

Illyrian dominions which he had usurped, had 
taken refuge at the court of Philip, and soon acquired unbounded 
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iiitlueiicc over tlie mind of the youn^ king. This wily Groi‘k 
urged him to taki* up arms against the grasping Uepuhlic ; and 
the amhition of Philip was still further exiatc‘d by the victories 
of Hannibal. .After the battle of Cannae (21 IJ n.c’.; he concluded 
a treaty with Hannibal; but, instead of sup[)orting the Cartha- 
ginian army and licet, his proceedings were marked by an un- 
accountable degree of hesitation and delay. It was not till 
214 H.(\ that he appeared in the Adriatic with a licet, and laid 
siege to Oricum and Apollonia, which tin; Homans had retaiiuMl 
po>session of at the close of the Illyrian War.* He sma'ceded 
in taking Oricum ; but the arrival of a small Homan forc(‘, under 
the commaiitl of M. Valerius Laevinus, cotnpclled him to raise 
the siege of Apollonia, and to burn his own ships to prevent 
their falling into the hands of the enemy. For the next three 
years the war wms carried on witli imaecountahle slackness on 
both sides; hut in 211 n.c. it assumed a new character after the 
Homans had formed with the Aelolian league an alliance which 
gave them their first footing in Greece. Into the details of the 
campaigns which followed it is unnecessary to enter; hut the 
attention of tlie Homans was soon afterwards direct (ul to alfairs 
in Spain, and the Aetolians were left almost alone to cope with 
Philip. The Achueaiis also joined Philii) against the Aetolians, 
and the latter peojile were so hard pressed that they were glad 
to make peace with the Macedonian king. Shortly afterwards 
the Homans, who were desirous of turning their mulivide<l 
attention to the invasion of Africa, also eonehided ponce with 
him (205 b.c.). 

The peace, which thus terminated the First Macedonian War, 
was probably regarded by both parties as little more than a 


Philip renews 
hostilities. 


suspension of hostilities. Pliilip even went so far 
as to send to the Garthaginians in Africa a body 
of 4000 men, wlio fought at Zama under the 


eommarid of Hannihal. At the same lime, he juoeeeiled to carry 
out liis plans for his own aggrandi/.cment in (ireeee, without .any 
regard to the Homan alliances in that country. In order to 
estahlish his naval supremacy in the Aegean Sea, he attacked 
the Rhodians and Attains king of Pergamus, both of wliom were 
allies of Home. He had also previously made a treaty with 
Aiftioclius, king of Syria, for th(‘ dismemberment of the Egyptian 


• See p. 96. 
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iHuiiarcIiy, which was placed under the ^guardianship of the 
Koinan people. 

It was iin[)()ssihle for the senate to pass over these acts of 
hostility, and accordingly, in the year after the conclusion of 
the Second runic War, the Consul P. Sulpicius 
(lalba })ioposed to the Comitia of the (.’enturies Ionian War^" 
that war should he declared against rhilii». But 
the pcojde longed for repose, and rejected the proposition by 
the almost unanimous vote of every century. It was only by the 
most earnest remonstrance, and by alarming them with the 
|)icture of l*hilij>, like another Hannibal, invading Italy, that 
they were induced to reverse their tlecision and declare war 
(*200 

Philip was at this time engaged in the si(^gc of Athens, which 
had joini'd Attains and the Phodians. The Consul Calba crossed 
over to Kpirus, and Athens was relieved by a Boman lleet ; but 
before he withdrew, Philij), prompted by anger and revenge, dis- 
played his barharism by destroying the gardens and buihlings 
in the suburbs, including the I^yccum and the tombs of the Attic 
heroes ; and in a second incursion which he made with large 
reinforcements he committed still greater excesses. For some 
time, howev(‘r, the war lingered on without any decided success 
on either side. The Consul Villius, who succeeded Calba in 
1011 n.c., etlected nothing of importance; and it was not till 
the appointment of the Consul T. Quinctius Flamininus to 
the command that the war \vas carried on with energy and 
vigour (108 U.C.). lie forced his way through the narrow 
])ass of the Aous, which was occupied by the enemy, invaded 
Thessaly, and took up his winter quarters in Phocis and 
Locris. 

In the following year (107 H.(\) the struggle was brought to 
a termination by the battle of Cyn()scc])halae (Dogs’ Heads), a 
range of hills near Scotussa, in Thessaly. The 
Homans were at tirst in a dangerous position from nJgcgpjJaiae." 
which they were only saved by the excellent 
Aetolian cavalry ; but, when once the rigid lines of the Mace- 
donian phalanx had been broken, the slaughter was terrific : 
8000 Macedonians were killed and 5000 taken prisoners, wj^ile 
Flamininus lost only 700 men. Philip was obliged to sue for 
peace, and in the following year (PJG n.c.) a treaty was ratified 
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by whicli the Maceiloiiiaus were compelled to withdraw their 
garrisons from the Greek towns, to surrender their fleet, to 
promise to conclude no foreign alliances without Home's con- 
sent, and to pay 1000 talents for the expenses of the war, half 
at once, and half hy annual instillments in the course of ten 
years. 

The war left the cities of Greece at the mercy of Rome ; hut 


the senate shrank from undertaking permanent responsibilities 


Greece de- 
clared free. 


cvcTi in Eastern Europe, and when at the ensuing 
Isthmian games Flamininus solemnly proclaimed 
the independence and freedom of Greece, this 


declaration was an outcome of policy as well as of the jdiil -Hel- 


lenic spirit of the Roman general, whom the throngs of Greeks 


that gathered round him hailed as their liberator. 


Flamininus, who remained two years longer in the country, 


seems to have been actuated hy a sincere desire to restore the 
internal peace and welflirc of Greece ; and whenever his actions 
appear at variance with this object, ho was under the influence 
of the policy of the Itepuhlic. Tims, though he made war upon 
Nabis, the tyrant of Sparta, and deprived him of the sotithern 
portion of Laconia, he did not depose him, hut retained liim as 
a useful chock upon the Achaeans. Wlien Flamininus returned 
to Italy in HU B.c., ho withdrew the Roman garrisons from all 


the Greek toivns, even from Corinth, Chalcis, and Demetrias, 


the three strongest fortresses in the country, which were called 


the Fetters of Greece. On his dej)arture ho convoked an 
assembly of the Greeks at CorintJi, in which lie exhorted them 
to use their freedom wisely, and to remain faithfid to Rome. 
He then returned, after an absence of five years, with a reputa- 
tion second only to that of Scipio Africanus, and celebrated a 
splendid triumph. 

It has been already mentioned that Philip had formed an 
alliance with Antioclius HI., king of Syria, surnamed the Great, 

. for the dismemberment of the Egyptian monarchy. 

^ ^ During the war between Pliilip and the Romans, 
Antioclius had occupied Asia Minor, and was pre- 
paring to cross into Greece. Upon the conclusion of tJiis war 
Flamininus sternly forbade liim to set foot in Europe, and for 
a time he shrank from a contest with the victorious arms of 


Romo. But the Aetolians, who had fought on the Roman side. 
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were diHcoiilented with tlie arrangements of FlamininuB, Their 
arrogance led them to claim the chief merit of the victory of 
Cynosccphalae, and their cupidity desired a larger share in the 
spoils of the war. Flamininus had scarcely quitted Greece before 
tlic Actolians endeavoured to pei-snade Idiilip, Nabis, and Antio- 
chiis to enter into a league against the Romans. Philip at once 
refused, but Nabis took up arms, and Antioclnis wihingly entered 
into t lie designs of the Actolians. At this time Hannibal appeared 
as an exile at the Syrian court. After tlic Second Punic War 
he had set himsidf to work, like his father TTamilcar at the end 
of the previous war, to prepare means for renewing tlic contest 
at no distant period. One of these means was a reform in the 
constitution of Oarthage ; to establish his power, he limited tlie 
term of oflice of the 104 to a year, and thus made the govern- 
raciit more democratic; but the oligarchs avenged themselves 
by denouncing him to the Romans as engaged in negotiations 
with Antioelius to induce him to take up arms against Rome. 
'Fhe senate sent envoys to C’artliage to inquire into these charges; 
and Haiinihal, si'cing that liis enemies were too strong for 
him, soercdly took flight, and rcacJicd the Syrian court in 
saf(*ty. 

He was ree<‘ived with the highest honours, and urged tlie king 
to place an army at his disposal with which he might invade 
Italy. P>ut Antioehus was persuaded by tlie 
Aetoliaus to cross over into Greece, and landed Antioehus 
at Demetrias in Thessaly in 192 n.c. The Romans ^ 

now declared war, and in the following year 
(191 n.c.) the Gonsnl Acilius Glabrio marched into Thessaly. 
The king had entrenched himself in the passes of Thermopylae, 
that ho might jirevent the Romans from penetrating into Central 
Greece. But there was, as is well known, a diflicnlt passage 
across Mount Oeta, by which the Persians had descended to figlit 
with Leonidas. 

Tliis passage was now forced by M. Cato, who was serving as 
one of tlie consnrs lieutenants, and, as soon as be appeared in 
the rear of the Syrian army, they fled in confusion, retreat 
and the battle was won. Antioehus now Iiastened 
back to Asia, abandoning all further hopes of conquest in Greece. 
As soon as he had placed the sea between himself anti tho 
Romans, he thought that he was safe ; but Hannibal warned him 
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of liis error, and said that ho \Yondored that the Homans had 
not already fdlowod him. 

Next year (HdO n.r.) L. Cornelius Sidpio, the brotlier of the 
great Afrii'anns, and C. I.aelius, the intimate friend of the latter, 
were consuls. L. Seipio was anxious to have the 

Boman inya- command of the war against Antiochiis ; hut the 

Sion 01 Asia. 


senate had not much conlidence in his ability, and 
it was only in eonserjuenee of his brother Africanns olfering 
to serve under him as his lieutenant that he obtained the com- 
mand which lie desired. 

^leantimo Antioehus had collected a vast army from all 
parts of his dominions, and, advancing northwards from Kphesus, 
laid waste the kingdom f)f IVrgamus. Hut upon 
^raesfa Homan army, which (uitert'd 

Asia by crossing the Tlellespont, Antioehus re- 
treated southwards ; atul the ileeisive battle was fought near 
Magnesia at the foot of Mount Ripylus. The Homans obtained 
an easy and bloodless vietoiy over the vast but disorderly 
rabble of the Syrian monarch. Only 400 Homans fell, while 


Antioehus lost .00,000 men. He at once gave up the contest 
in despair, and humbly sued for peace. Homo left him his 
kingdom of Syria, hut foroeil him to abandon all claim to the 
territories west of Mount Taurus with the exception of (.-ilieia 
(that is, nearly the whole of Asia Minor) ; he had besides to 
pay lo,t)00 Huhoic talents within twelve years, to give* nj) his 
elephants and ships of war, and to surrender to the Homans 
Hannibal and some others who had taken refuge at his court, 
llannihal foresaw his danger, and made his escape to C/reto, 
from whence he afterwards repaired to the court of IViisias, 
king of Bithynia. 

L. Seipio returned to Ihunc in the following year, bringing 
with him enormous treasures. In imitation of his brother, ho 
assumed the surname of Asiaticds. 


The Homans were now at leisure to punish the Aetolians, 
who had to make head against the Homans by themselves. ^I'ho 
. consul M. Fulvius Nobilior (189 n.c.) took their 
the^Aat^^ans important town, Ambracia, after an obstinate 

^ resistance, and compelled them to sue for peace. 

This was granted, but on the most humiliating conditions. 
They were rerpjired to acknowledge the supremacy of Homo, 
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to rtMioiinoe all tlie conquests they laid recently made, to pay 
an indemnity of 500 talents, and to engage in future to aid the 
Ttomans in their wars. The power of tlie Actoliap league was 
tlms for ever cnished, though it seems to have existed, in name 
at least, till a much later period. 

The colleague of M. Fulvins Nohilior was C*n. Manlius Volso, 
who liad received eoniinand in Asia that lie might conclude the 
peace which had made with Antiochus, and 
arrange tlie all'alrs of the surrendcrcil tiuTitories. 
r»ut Maidms was not conhuit with the subordinate 


])art allotted to liim; and being anxious for booty as much as 
for glory, he attacked tlie (halatiaus iu Asia Minor, without 
waiting for any instructions from the senate, and in direct 
o})posilion to the ttui commissioners who had been sent to assist 
him ill the work of organization. This was the tirst. instance in 
which a Roman general had made war witliout the authority 
of tlio senate or tln‘ people — a dangerous precedent, wliich was 
afterwards only too faithfully followed. The (lalatians or 
( Jallograi'oi were a body of (lauls, who, after la 3 'ing waste a 
great part of Asia Minor, liad, as wc saw, settled in the north of 
I’hrygia, and liad there acquired a semMJreek culture. Tlie assist- 
ance which they had given, ns mercenary trooiis, to Antiochus 
at Magnesia supplied Alanlius with a pretext for marching 
against them. 11(5 defeated them in two battles, and (Compelled 
them to sue for peace. The campaign greatly enrichoJ Manlius 
and his legions, as the (Jauks had accumulated enormous wealth 
by their many coiupiests. 

Manlius remained another year (1R8 n.c.) iuthe East as pro- 
consul, and, in con junction with the ten commissioners, formally 
concluded the peace with Antioch u.s, and settled 
the atlairs of Asia. Here, as in Greece, Homo 
steadily refused to acquire territory for lierself ; 
the principle adopted was that wliich we now call the “ balance 
of power,” two existing governments being strengthened to 
check the ambition of tbo Syrian king, Eumenes, the king 
of Pergamus, received the Clicrsonnese, Mysia, Lydia, and part 
of Caria, and the Ithodians obtained the remaining portion of 
Garia, together with Lycia and Pisidia. Manlius returned to 
Rome in 187 n.c., and celebrated a magnificent triumph.* But 
his soldiers, like those of Scipio, had boon touched by the 
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corrupting influence of the East. These campaigns, as wo shall 
presently see, exercised a most injurious influence upon the 
character of tlie Koinan nobles and people, teaching them to 
Jove war for the sake of acquiring wealth, and prompting them 
to acts of robbery and rapine. 



'* laying GaUtiaii ” (po-callfd dying gladiator). From the Original 
iu the Museum of tUe Capitol. 





Itoraan Soldiers (from Column of Trajan), 


CHAPTER XVL 

WAKS IN THE WEST. THE GALLIC, LIGURIAN, AND SPANISH 

WARS. 200-176 B.O. 

While the Roman legions in the East were acquiring wealth 
and winning easy conquests, their less fortunate comrades in the 
West were carrying on a severe struggle with the warlike Gauls, 
Ligurians, and Spaniards. The Romans had hardly concluded 
the Second Punic War when they received intelligence that 
Hamilcar, a Carthaginian officer, had excited several tribes in 
Northern Italy to take up arms against Rome. These were the 
Gauls on both sides of the Po, and the Ligurians, a race of hardy 
mountainecra, inhabiting the upper Apennines and the Maritjme 
Alps.* The Gauls commenced the war in 200 b.c. by the 
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capture and destruction of the Roman colony of Placonlia, and 
by laving siege to that of Cremona, the two strongholds of the 
Roman dominion in Northern Italy. 

The Romans now sot themselves to work, with the charac- 
teristic stubbornness of their nation, to reduce these tribes to a 
thorough subjection. The Insuhres and the (!eno- 
of ti^^Oauls north of the Po, wme the first to 

yield; but the ]>oii resistctl for some years all the 
elTorts of the Romans, and it was not till 1!M n.c. that the Consul 
P. Cornelius Scipio Nasica received their final submission. His 
progi’css through their territory was a pitih'ss slaughter, and he 
made it one of the claims of his triumph that ho had left only 
children and old men alive. 

Tliis warlike people was now thoroughly subdued, and from 
henceforth ('isalpine (iaul became a Ibmian province, and 
gradually ado])t(Ml the languag*' and customs of 
Organization Xlio submission of the jicople was s('cured 

by the foundation of new colonii‘s and the forma- 
tion of military roads. In 180 n.c. a colony was 
esbxblished at Pononia, now Hologna, in the country of the Poii, 
and six years afterwards others were also fonnd(‘(l at Mntina 
(Modena) and Parma. A military road made hy M. Aemilins 
Lepidns, consul for 180 n.c., ami called the Via Aemilia, was a 
continuation of the Via Flaminia, ami ran from Ariminum past 
Pononia, Mutina, and I’arma to Placentia. 

The subjugation of the Ligurians was a longer ami more 
difiiciilt task. Those hardy mountaineers confimied the war, 

• ^ with intermissions, for a period of eighty years, 

igurian ar. Romans, after penetratir»g into the heart of 
Liguria, were seldom able to etfect more than the temporary 
dispersal of tlie tribes, which took refuge in their villages and 
castles — ^Ihe latter being mountain-fastnesses, in which they 
were generally able to defy their pursuers. Into the details 
of these long-protracted and inglorious hostilities it is unneces- 
sary to cuter ; htit the result of these northern wars was of great 
importance. Roman influence and Italian civilization were 
fii^ly established up to the Po, which now practically replaced 
the Apennines as the boundary of Italy, wliile the subjection of 
the Transpadane Gauls closed the gates of the Alps to furtlier 
Celtic immigrants. 
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'Dio conquests of Scipio Afric«‘inus had driven Hie Cartha- 
ginians out of Spain, and established the Homan supremacy in 
that country. Accordingly, soon after the end 
of the Second Punic War (about 197 b.c.), the 
Homans proceedcal to consolidate their dominion ^ 
in Spain by dividing it into two provinces, each governed by a 
praetor, wliich were called Ilispania Citerior, or Hither Spain, 
and IIis[)ania riterior, or Further Spain, and divided from each 
oilier by the Iberus, or Kbro. But it was little more than the 
(‘astern }>art of the peninsula that was really subject to Home. 
The jKiwerful tribes of the Celtiberians in (Central Spain, the 
Liisitanians in Portugal, and the Cantabrians and Gallaecians in 
the north-west, still maintained their independence. Rome had 
now for the first time to establish a permanent garrison in a 
dependency across the sea ; for, in order to secure a semblance 
of tranquillity in Sjiain, four legions had to be kept in the country. 
Thus originated tht^ prin(*iplo of taxing a nation to defray the 
expenses of its military occupation. A direct tax was imposed 
on SiKiin, paid partly in money and partly in kind. The division 
of the country into two jirovinces, and the army of occupation, 
showed that the Homans intended to hold Spain permanently, 
and this conviction occasioned a general insurrection in both the 
provinces. 


The Consul ^1. Porcius Cato, of whom we shall s])eak more 
fully presently, was sent to juit down this rebellion (195 B.c.). 
The whole country was in arms ; but his military 
genius and indefatigable indusfry soon re-estab- 
lished the superiority of Home. He gained several 
decisive victories, contrived to set tribe against 


tribe, and took native mercenaries into bis pay. The details of 
bis campaign are full of horrors. We read of the wliolesale 
slaughter of men who had laid down their arms, of multitudes 


sold as slaves, and of many more wlio put themselves to death 
to escape this fate. Cato was not the man to feel any compunc- 
tions of conscience in the performance of what he considered a 
rigorous public task. Ho boasted of having destroyed more 


towns in Spain than bo had spent days in that country. When 
he liad reduced the whole of Hither Spain to a hollow, sullen, 
and temporary submission, lie returned to Rome, and was* re- 
warded with a triumph. 
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The Revere measures of Cato only exasperated the Spaniards. 
Tliey again took up arms, and continued to resist tlie Homan 
praetor§ for the next sixteen years, till 'Pib. Sem- 
Pacification proniiis Gracchus, the fatlier of ihe celebrated 

Gracchus ^ tribunes, after gaining several brilliant victories 

over the Ccltiberians, granted them an honourable 
peace. lie gave equitable charters to the conquered tribes, 
while he trie<l to secure the interest of the? Spanish chiefs by 
attaching them to the Homan military service, and to check the 
roving habits of Ihe poo[>le by the fbiinding of towns. l»y his 
wise ineas\ires and conciliatory conduct he won the alleclions of 
the natives, and induced them to regard the Homan supremacy 
with greater patience (179 n.o.). 

Two petty M-ars in the West tlien engaged for a time the 
athiiition of Home. The Sardinians and (k)rsicans revolted, and 
held out for two years against the conqueror of 
Ww8 (177-175 n.c.). Hut Gracchus eHected their 

(‘oniplete subjugation, and brouglit to Homo so 
large a number of caj)tives for sale as to give rise to the proverb 
“ Sardi venales” for anything that was cheap and worthless. 

The Istrians, near the Iiead of the Adriatic Gulf, ha<l been 
conquered by the Homans just before the Second Pnnic War. 
But their complete subjugation was now necessary, on account 
of their ]>roximity to tlie newly-formed province of Cisalpine 
Gaul. Accordingly the consuls invaded Istria in 178 n.c,, aiul 
in the following year the whole people was reduced to sub- 
mission. 



A Roman general addressing bis soldiers. 
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CHAPTER XVIL 

THE llOMAX CONSTITUTION AND ARMY. 

The career of foreij^n coiKiucst upon wliicli tltc Hopn}>lic had 
aow entered coiitiimcd with little or no interruption till the 
Bstahlishinent of the Empire. We may here pause to take a 
brief survey of the form of govcniment, as well as of the 
military orf]^ani/.atioii by which tliese conquests were ellected. 

The earlier history of the Homan constitution has been already 
related. We have seen how, after a long struggle, the plebeians 
acquired more than political equality with the 
patricians. In the Second Punic War the 
antagonism between the two ordcra had almost 
disappeared, and the only mark of separation between them in 
political matters which was of material importance was the 
regulation, that, of the two consuls and two censoi*s one must 
be a plebeian. The other patrician privileges were merely formal. 
The lictitions ratification of laws passed by the Comitia — the 
Bo-called patrum aiictoritas — was in the hands of the patrician 
members of the senate ; it was they, too, who appointed Iho 
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iiiterrcx, who must himself he a palrieian ; while certain priestly 
ollices of no political importance — those of the Hex Saerorum 
and the tliree great Flaniines— were closed to the plebeians. 

1. Tiik Ma(jisthatks. — Every Koman citizen who aspired to 
the consulshii) had to pass through a regular gradation of public 
Th ma is ^^H'lces, and the earliest age at which lie could 

trates ” ' become a candidate for them was lixed by a law 

j)as.sed in 1711 r..r., and known by tlu^ name of the 
Lex Annalis. The earliest age for the ipiaesturship, which was 
the lirst of these magistracies, Avas 28 years; for the aedileslii[), 
37 ; for the praetorship, 40; and for the consulshij), 43. 

a\Il magistrates at Itome were divi<led into rnniks and those 
who were not curuh'S. The (.’iirule Magistrates were so called 
heeause they had the right of sitting upon the CaniUa, 

originally an end>lem of kingly pow<‘r, imported, along with »>ther 
insignia of royalty, from Etruria. They were either 'j.) tuMlinary 
magistrates, e.r/. consuls, praetors, and eurule aediles ; or i^ii.) 
extraordinary, e.ij» tlie dictator, the magister ecjuitum, and the 
interrex. 

1. The quaestors were the paymasters of the state.' It was 

their duty to receive the revenues, and to make all the necessary 

^ ^ payments for the military and civil services, 

ftllft C BtOT fi I * * 

* There were originally only two quaestors, but 
their nundier Avas constantly increased Avith the conquests of the 
Ilepiihlic. Hesi<les two quaestors aa'Iio always remained at Koine 
in charge of the treasury, every consul, jaaetor, or pro-magistrate 
Avho comlucted a war or goA’^erned a province was attended by 
one of these officials. 

2. The aedileship Avas originally a ])lebcian office, instituted 

at the same time as the tribunate of the plehs.* To the two 
Aediles plebeian aediles two eurule aediles were added in 

305 n.c. 'Fhe four aediles in common liad the 
charge of the public buildingB,t the care of the cleansing and 
graining of the city, and the superintendence of the police. 
They had also the regulation of the public festivals; and the 
celebration of the laidi Magni, or Great (iaines, was their especial 
function. Originally they received a sum of money from the 
state to defray the expenses of these games, but this grant was 
witWraAvn about the time of the First Punic War — a measure 


Quaestors. 


' See p. 38. 


t Hence tUcir name, from aedes, a temple. 
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;\U(Mido<l with iniportnnt consequences, since the hif^her magis- 
tracies were thus coiiHned to the wcaltliy, who alone could defray 
the charges of these (‘ostly entertainments. After the IMace- 
donian and Syrian wars the curule aedilcs often incurred a 
prodigious ox{)ense with the view of pleasing the people, and 
securing their votes in future elections. 

Next come the magistrates with iinjwriiinL — the praetors and 
consuls. 

d'he institution of the praeiorship in 3htj n.<!. has heen 
already narrated. It was an olllce modelled closely on the 
consulsliip; the pracdor had the imperianu with 
the attendant powers of summoning the senate ami 
peo[)le, jurisdiction and military command ; and he was attended 
hy six lictors. Tdicre was originally only one praetor, suhse- 
quenlly ealled 1‘raetor Urhaims, whose ehief duty was the 
administration of civil justice. In 24() n.c. a second praetor was 
added, who ha«l to decide cases iii which foreigners were con- 
cerned, and wlio was lienee called Praetor Peregriniis. When 
the lej'ritories of the state extended beyond Italy, new jmietors 
were cieated to govern the provinces. Two praetors were 
appointed to take the administration of Sicily and Sardinia 
(227 and two more were added when the two Spanish 

provinces were formed (PJ>b.c.). There were thus six praetors, 
two of whom stayed in the city while the other four went abroad. 

4. The coiisu/s were the highest ordinary magistrates at Koine, 
and were at the head both of the atate and the army. They 
convoked the senate and the assemblies of the ^^j^g^jg 
centuries and of the tribes ; they presided in each, 
and Iiad to see that the resolutions of tho senate and the people 
were carried into eflect. They had the supreme command of 
the armies in virtue of the imjwrium conferred upon them by 
a sjiecial vote of the jieople. At the head of the army, they 
had full power of life and death over their soldiers. They were 
preceded hy twelve lictors, but this outward sign of power was 
enjoyed by them month hy month in turn. 

The magistrates above nientioned were elected annually, but 
it was usual to prolong the command of tho consuls or praetors 
ill the iiroviiiccs under the titles of proconsuls or propraetors. 
In the later times of the llepublic it was customary for both 
consuls and several praetors to remain at Rome during their 
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year of office, and at its close to take the command of provinces, 
with the titles of proconsuls or j>ropraetors. 

5. The dictatorshi}^ which occurs so often in the early history 
of the Republic, disappears altogetlier after the Second Punic 
War. As the llcpublic became powerful, and had 
no longer to dread any enemies in Italy, there 
was no necessity for such an extraordinary magistracy as the 
dictatorship, but whenever internal dangers seemed to require a 
stronger executive, the senate, with doubtful legality, invested the 
consuls with dictatorial power.* 

0. The cenwrs were two in number, elected every five years, 
but holding their office for only eighteen months. The censorship 
Censors crown of a political career, as tlie office 

was usually held by an cx-consul. The duties of 
the censors, which were veiy' extensive and very important, may 
he divided into three classes, all of which, however, were closely 
connected. 


(a) Tiicir first and most important duty was to take the census. 
This was not simply a list of the population, according to the 
modern tisc of the word, hut a valuation of the })roperty of every 
Roman citizen. Tliis valuation was necessary, not only for the 
assessment of tlie property-tax, but also for determining the 
position of every citizen in the sttfte, wliich was regulated, in 
accordance with the constitution of Servius Tullius, by the 
amount of his property. Accordingly, the censors had to draw 
up lists of the classes and^ centuries. They also made out the 
lists of the senators and equites, striking out the names of all 
wliorn they deemed unwortliy, and filling up all vacancies in both 
orders. 


(6) The censors possessed a general control over the conduct 
and morals of the citizens. In the exercise of this important 
power they were not guided by any rules of law, but simply by 
their ovvri sense of duty. They punished acts of private as wxdl 
as public immorality, and visited with tJieir censure, not only 
offences against the laws, but evcrythirjg opposed to the old 
"Roman character and habits, such as living in celibacy, extrava- 
gance, luxury, etc. They had the powder of degrading every 
citizen to a lower rank, of expelling senators from the senate. 


• This was done by the well-known formula, ** VIdeant,” or “Dent operam 
Gonsules, iie quid res publioa detrimenti capiat." 
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of cR'priviiig tho cqiiites of their liorses, and of rernovint; 
ordinary citizens from their tribes, and thus excluding them from 
all ])oIitic*al rights. 

(r) The censors also liad the administration of the finances of 
the slate, under tlic direction of the senate. 'J’hey let out the 
taxes to the lilghest bidders for the S])ace of a lustrum, or five 
years.* They likewise received from the senate certain sums 
of money to keep the public buildings, roads, and aqueducts in 
rcpaii jf and to construct new public works in Home and other 
parts of Italy. Hence we find that niiiii}" of the great public 
roads, such as the Via Appia and Via Flaminia, wore made b^^ 
censors. 

II. Tiir: SnxATF..- - The senate, originally a mere advising body, 
had by this time become the real executive government of Rome, 
and the magistrates, of whom we have been speak- senate 
ing, were only its ministers. This was the result 
of the inherent weakness of the Roman constitution — the com- 
plete dependence of the coniitia on a number of magistrates 
with clashing authority, which rendered popular government 
impossible. The growth of the senate’s power was assisted by 
the long wars, in which it proved itself the most capable 
administrative autliority, and its intluence was strengthened by 
the mo<le in which its members were appointed. The senate 
consisted of .‘500 members, who held the dignity for life unless 
expelled by tJie censors for reasons already mentioned, but who 
could not transmit the Jionoiir to their sons. All vacancies in 
the body Avorc filled up by the censors every live years, as a rule 
from those who had Iield the quaestorship or any liighcr magis- 
tracy, only in exceptional cases from nominees of their own ; 
and, as the censors were thus practically confined in their selec- 
tion to those who had already received the confidence of the 
people, the great majority of thq^e who entered the senate 
already possessed considerable knowledge of political affairs. 

The power of the senate was very gieat. It exercised a 
control over legislation, since custom dictated that no law should 
be proposed to the assemblies of the people unless it had first 

* Tljesc farmers of tho public revenues were 

t It is not easy to dcilno viih accuracy the respective duties of the censors and 
aediles iu relation to tiie public buildings ; but it may be stated in general that 
the Buporinteiidence of tho ae<lilcs was more iii the way of police, while that of 
the censors had reference to all financial matters. 
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received the approval of the senate. In many cases “ StMiatus 
Corisulta ” * came to usurp the place of laws, and there wtue some 
spheres of administration in 'which the senate’s right to decide 
without reference to the people Avas un(iucstione<l. 'I'liis was 
especially the case in matters alfecting finance, the pi\)vinces, 
and all foreign relations. It had usurped the direi;tion of linance 
at an early period, and the quaestors were entiri'ly under its 
control. The senate assigned the jirovinces into wliich the 
consuls and praetors Avere to he sent, it prolongeil the conimand 
of a general or superseded him at its pleasure, and on his return 
it granted or refused him a triumph. It <leterinined the manner 
in Avhich a war Avas to be conducted, and the numbiM* of troops 
to be levied ; it alone carried on negotiations with foreign states, 
and all ambassadors Avcrc appointe<l from its own body. 

III. The PorcLAK Assemuiues. — 1. The ConiithL (^uridtii 
had become a mere form as early as the First Punic War. The 
. . gradual deelinc of its iioAver has been already 

Cariata traced. It continued to meet for the transaction 

of certain matters, such as the ratification of the 
luiperlum^ but Avas represented siinjdy by thirty lictors. 

2. The constitution of the (Jonutia Centuriata^ as (‘stahlished 
by Servius Tullius, f liad undergone a great change Ix^tween llie 
. . time of the Liciniati Kogations and tlie Punic 

Ce^aiiata Wars, the object of Avhich appears to have been 
to giA^e more ])ower and intluenee to the })()])ular 
clement in the state. For this purpose the thirty-five tribes 
Avere taken as the basis of the new*^ constitution of tlie centuries. 
Each tribe Avas divided into five property classes, and each classis 
was subdivided into two centurM?s, one of seniures and the other 
of juniorcs. Each tribe would thus contain ten centuries, and 
consequently the thirty-five tribes Avonld have ^550 centuries, so 
that, with the eighteen centuries of the knights, and five centuries 
of smiths, horn-blowers, and capite censi^X the total iiumher of 
the centuries Avould he 373. 

The (’oinitia of the (’ciituries still retained tlie election of I lie 
magistrates with imperinm^ the power of declaring Avar and 
making peace, and also the highest judicial functions. Accusations 


* A Senatus comultum was so c-alUMl iK'causc th« cuiistil or othor proKitUag 
‘lagi^tratc who brought a matter before the Hunate was auld Senatum consuUre. 
f Sec p. ao. + .See p. 24. 
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for treason wore bronjjjlit before the centuries, and aj)peals against 
capital sentences could be liear<l only by this body.* 

.‘b The assembly of the plehs (concilium jMis trihutim) 
o})taineil its superior iidluence and power mainly through its 
tribunes. Idie assembly of the whole people by 
tribes (r.omitia poiue/i), being summoned 

and presided over by consuls or praetors, was, like tribes, 
that .){' the centuries, to a great extent an instru- 
ment in the liands of the senate. Jhit tJie plebeian assembly, 
b(,*ing guided by its own magistrates, and representing the popular 
element, was frcMpiently opposed to the senate, and took an 
active part in the internal administration of the state. The 
'pfcbiscitd of this assendd}^ had the same force as the hyes of the 
two assemhli(\s of the populus. There were thus two legal 
sovereigns at Uomc, the populus and tlie plehs, each independent 
of tin) other; but this dual control only strengthened the power 
of the actual sovereign, the senate. 

The tribunate had changed its character since its original 
institmion, and, though it coidd still be held only by plebeians, it 
had jiractically become a magistracy of the state, tribunate 
Tlie rigid of intercession possessed^by the tribunes 
was extended to all matters ; thus they could prevent the consuls 
from summoning the senate, and from proposing laws to the 
Coinitia of the People. As their i)crsons were sacred, the senate 
could exercise no control over them, while they, on the contrary, 
could seize even a eonsid or a censor and throw him into prison. 
Hut this vast power really worked in the interest of the senate ; 
for out of the large college of ten tribunes it was certain that 
one at least could he found to put his veto upon the acts of his 
colleagues or other magistrates. It was, in fact, through the 
tribunate tliat the senate was able to keep all the magistrates in 
check. 

IV. Fixanck. — The ordinary expenditure of the Roman state 
was not large. All the magistrates discliargcd their duties witli- 
out pay ; and the allied troops, which formed so 
large a portion of a Roman army, were maintained 
by the allies themselves. Tho expenses of war were defrayed 
by a property-tax called tribntuniy which was usually one in a 

* Tho technical word for this appeal provocation The word appeUatio 
sign i tied ail appeal from ono magistrate to another. 
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tlionsand, or one-tenth per cent., but after the last war with 
Macedonia the treasury received siicli large sums from the 
provinces that the tributum was abolished. From this time 
the expenses of the state were almost entirely defrayed by the 
taxes levied in the provinces. The other revenues of the state, 
which bore tlie general name of vectifjaliay were common to 
Italy and the provinces. They consisted of the rents arising 
from public lands, forests, mines, salt-works, etc,, and of harbour 
dues ; but no direct taxation, and no indirect tax on private 
lands, was imposed on the Italian towns. 

V. Tub Provinces. — The provinces were territorial dis- 

tricts placed under the command of magistrates with im- 
^ . per him ; those wdiere large military forces were 

6 provinces. generally under proconsuls, the rest 

under propraetors. But it was the cities within the i)rovinccs 
rather than the provinces themselves which were the units of 
government. Some of these cities were free and ])aid no 
tribute, and these wore entirely exempt from the governor’s 
control. Far the greater part, however, paid tribute, either a 
direct tax {ntipendium) paid generally in money, or a proportion 
of their produce (vectlgal)^ sdfch as the tithes collected in Sicily, 
Sardinia, and afterwards in Asia. Over these tributary states 
the governor possessed full criminal and civil jurisdiction, and 
in the winter months w^ent on circuit, holding courts in the lead- 
ing cities of his province. The summer months were, in the 
case of military provinces, usually spent in the camp. When 
it is remembered that none of the restraints on the irnperium 
which existed at Rome — such as the veto of a colleague, the 
provocatio to the people, or the control of the senate — were to 
be found in the provinces, it is easy to underetand the almost 
regal position held by the governor, and the evil effects of such 
uncontrolled power on the character of most of its possessors. 

VI. The Akmv. — T he Roman army was originally called 
fegio; and this name, which is coeval with the foundation of 
The army l^ome, continued down to the latest times. The 

legion was, therefore, not cfiuivalcnt to what wo 
call a regiment, inasmuch as it contained troops of all arms, 
infantry, cavalry, and, wJien military engines were extensively 
employed, artillery also. The number of soldiem who, at 
different {>eriods, were contained in a legion docs not appear to 
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have been absolutely fixed, but to have varied within moderate 
limits. Originally the legion contained 3000 foot-soldiers, and 
from the beginning of the Republic until the second year of the 
Second Puuic War the regular number may be fixed at 4000 
or 4200 infantry. From the latter period until the consulship 
of Marius the ordinary number was from 5000 to 5200. For 
some centuries after Marius the numbers varied from 5000 to 
0200, generally approaching to the higher limit. Amid all the 
variations with regard to the infantry, 300 horsemen formed 
the regular complement of the legion. The organisation of the 
legion di Herod at diflerent periods. 

1. Fimt Period. Servius Tullius. — The legion of Servius is 
so closely connected with the Comitia Centiiriata that it* has 
already been discussed,* and it is only necessary to state here 
that it was a phalanx equipped in the Greek fashion, the front 
ranks being furnished with a complete suit of armour, their 
weapons being long spears, and their chief defence the round 
Argolic shield {cUpeus). 

2. Second Period. The Qreat Latin War, 340 B.c. — The 
legion in 340 u.c. had almost entirely discarded the tactics of 
the phalanx^ It was now drawn up in three lines. The 
soldiers of tlic first line, called Ilastati, consisted of youths in 
the first bloom of manhood, distributed into fifteen coni*panies 
or maniples {manipuli)^ a moderate space being left between 
each. The maniple contained sixty privates, two centurions 
{oenturiones)^ and a standard-bearer {vexillarius). The second 
line, the Principes, was composed of men in the full vigour of 
life, divided, in like manner, into fifteen maniples, all heavily 
armed. The two lines of the Hastati and Principes taken 
togetlier amounted to thirty maniples, and formed the Antepilani. 
The third line, tlie Triarii, composed of tried veterans, was also 
in fifteen divisions, but each of these was trijde, containing 
three maniples. 

3. Third Period. During the Wars of the younger Scipio . — 
Under ordinary circumstances four legions were levied yearly, 
two being assigned to each consul. But a regular consular 
array no longer consisted of Roman legions only, for, as Italy 
became grailually subjugated, the various states under the 
dominion of Rome were bound to furnish a contingent, and tliQ 

* See p. 24, 
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number of allies usually exceedetl that of the citizens. They 
were, however, kept perfectly distinct, both in the camp and in 
the battle-field. 

The men belonging to each legion were separated into four 
divisions. 1. 1000 of the youngest and ])Oorest were set apart 
to form the Velites, the light-armed troops or skirmishers of 
the legion. 2. TJOO who came next in age (or who were of the 
same age with the preceding, but more wealthy') formed the 
llastati. 3. T2t)0, consisting of those in the full vigour of 
manlmod, formed the IVmcipes. 4. <>00 of the oldest and most 
experienced formed tlie Triarii. When the niimb(‘r of soldiers 
in the legion exeo<‘d(.‘d 4<MM>, the first three divisions wen‘ in- 
creased proportionally, but the number of tlie Triarii rcmainecl 
always the same. 

All three classes wore a metal helmet, a leathern shield and 
breastplate, and all bore the shoit two-edged Spanish sword. 

But the llastati and Brineip(‘s carricul the light 
nil urn, which was hurled against the enemy, while 
fighting Triarii bore the long lmsta,or tlirusting-spear. 

TliC division into maniples was still continued, 
the advantage of this small tactical unit l)oing that it eneoiirag(Ml 
an individual mode of fighting suited to any emergency, and 
that, Hmlike the unwieldy phalanx, it could manoeuvre on 
unev'eu ground. The battle opened with the advance of the 
llastati, who imried their pila at a distance of ten or twenty 
pa(.*es from the enemy, and then cliargcd witli the sword. If 
this charge was not decisive, the Pnnci}>es advanced, the 
llastati retiring tlirougli the divisions between the maniides. 
The Triarii acte<l as a reserve, to be called out only in the lust 
resort. 

Three liimdred horse-soldiers were aj>p(>rtioned to each legion, 
divided jnto ten troops (tnnnue)^ out of whicJi throe ollieers 
were chosen named decuriones. 

The infantry furnislied by (lie Socii was for the most part 
equal in number to the Koman legions, the cavalry twice or 
thrice as numerous, and both were divided equally between 
ibc two consular armies. Ka(;b (‘oiisul named twelve superior 
oflicers, who were termed Praefecti Socioruin, and corresponded 
to the Legionary Tribunes. 

4. Fourth period. From the times of the Gracchi until the 
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(loinn/ftll of the Hepuhlir.* — After tlie times of the Gracchi 
the following changes in military affairs may be noticed : — Tii 
the first consulship of Marius the legions were thrown open to 
citizwis of all grades, w’ithout distinction of fortune. The 
legionaries, when in battle-order, were no longer necessarily 
arranged in three lines, each consisting of ten maniples wdth 
an ojsMi space betw’cen each maniple, but sometimes in two, 
sometimes in three lines, each consisting of cohorts, wn'th a 
space between each division. The number of the coliorts, 
which now became the tactical units, was always ten, and, as 
tlie cohorts were always equal to one another, their strength 
varied with the strength of the legion. The younger soldiers 
wen^ no longer placed in the front, but in reserve, the van 
being composed of veterans. As a necessary result of the 
abov(* arrangements, the distinction between Ilastati, Principes, 
and Triarii, ceased to exist, and the pilnm was now made the 
(iommon weapon of the whole army, the Jiasta being abolislied. 
The skirmishers, ineluded under the general term Levis Armatnra, 
consisted for tlie* most part of foreign mercenaries possessing 
jiocnliar skill in the use of some national weapon, such as the 
P»!d(‘aric slingors, the (*retan archers {mgiitarii)^ and the 
Moorish dartmon. When operations requiring great activity 
were umlcrtakon, such as conbl not he performed by mere 
skirmishers, detachments of legionaries were lightly equipped, 
and marched without baggage, for these special services.f The 
cavalry of the legion underwent a change in every respect 
analogous to tliat which took place with regard to the light- 
armed troops. Tlie Roman equites attached to the army were 
vtivy few ill number, and were chiefly employed as aides-de- 
camp, and on coniidentiul missions. The bulk of the cavalry 
consisted of foreigners, and hence we find the legions and the 
('.‘ivnlrv spoken of as completely distinct from each other. 
After tlio termination of the Social War, when most of th' 
inlialiitants of Italy became Roman citizens, the ancient 
distinction between tlie Legionarii and the Socii disappeared, 
and all who had served as Socii became incorporated with the 
legions. 

* We nnticipate the course of events In order to give under one view the 
history of the Iloninn legion. 

t Hence the frequent occurrence of such phrases as exjaediti 

expeditae cohort^s, and even expeditae legioiw^ 
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In tlio course of the history the triumphs granted to victorious 
generals have been frequently mentioned, and therefore a brief 


A Bomaa 
trinmpli. 


description of them may appropriately close this 
sketch of the Uoman army. A triuiriph was a 
solemn procession, in wliich a victorious general 


entered the city in a chariot drawn by four horses, lie was 


preceded by the captives and spoils taken in war, was followed 
by his troops, and, after passing in state along the Via Sacra, 
ascornled the Capitol to olfer sacrifice in the Tcnqdc of dupibjr. 
From the beginning of the Republic down to the extinction of 


liberty, a triumph was recognized as the summit of military 
glory, and was the cherished object of ambition to every Homan 
g(‘neral. After any decisive battle had been won, or a jnovincc 
subdued by a series of successful operations, the gcmual for- 
warded to the senate a laurel- wreathed despatch containing an 
account of bis exploits. If the intelligence ]>rovod satisfactory, 
the senate decreed a public thanksgiving.* After the war was 
concluded, the general with his army impaired to Hom(‘, or 
ordered his army to meet him there on a given day, but did 


not enter the city. A meeting of the senate was held witlamt 
the walls, that lie might have an opportunity of urging his 
pretensions in person, and these were then scrntiniz(^d and 
discussed with the most jealous care. If the senate gave tludr 
consent, they voted a .sum of money towards defraying the 
necessary expenses, and at the same time, if the general was a 
city magistrate such as a consul, recognized the full military 
i taper ium, which ceased at tlic gates of Rome, as vested in 
him for the single day. If, on the other hand, the triumj)hing 
general was only a pro-magistrate, one of the tribunes applied 
for a plebiscitum to enable him to hold the imperium for the 
single day ; for such a commander possessed no imperium at 
all within* the walls, and a special enactment was in this case 
necessary to render the military pageant possible. 


* Called mpplkatio. 



Scipio Africanus. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 

INTERNAL IITSTORY OF ROME DURING Tltfe MACEDONIAN AND 
SYRIAN WARS. CATO AND SCITIO. 

The conquests of tlie Romans iii the East had exercised a most 
pernicious influence upon the national character. They were 
*^originally a liardy, industrious, and religious race, Effects of 
distinguished by unbending integrity and love of Eastern con- 
order. They lived with groat frugality upon their quests on 
small farms, which they cultivated with their 
own hands. But they were stern and somewhat cruel, and 
cared little or nothing for literature and the arts. Upon such 
a people the sudden acquisition of wealth produced its natural 
eftects. They employed it in the gratification of their appetites, 
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ainl in coarse sensual pleasures. Some of the Ronian nobles, 
such as Scipio Afrieanus, Flaniininus (tlic coiupieror of Philip), 
and otliers, ac(piirt‘(l a love for (Ireek literature and art. Put 
the f^reat mass of the nation imitated only the vices of the 
Greeks. (^»oks, who had formerly been the cheapest kind of 
slaves at Ilome, now became the most valuable. A love of 
luxury and a icem.Tal (lepravih' j^radually spread through all 
classes of society. 

A strikiiii:: instance of the p-owlni^ licentiousness of the times 

was brought to lieht in IHR u.c. It was discovereil that the 

worship of Paccbtis bad been introduces! from 

Southern Italv into Home and other towns, and 
conspirACVt * , * 

that s(‘crot SiH-ietioH wvra formcMl, wliiirh, iimlov 
the cloak of this worship, indiili^ed in the most abominable vico.s. 
A striu!j:ent iiepiiry was nuulo into these ]U'actic<‘s: the. most 
guilty W(?re put to <leatb ; and a decree of the s<‘nate was 
passed, forbiddin.^ the worship of I'accbns in Home and tbroui^b- 
out Italy. 

The increasins^ lov(‘ (»f gladiatorial combats, the gratification 
of which was now rendered po.ssible by the now wealth of tin? 

stab*, was an indication of the gloomier side of 
Homan character. These cruei sports are said 
to have taken their origin from tl)e Etruscans, 
who were accustomed to kill slaves ami captives at the funerals 
of their relatives. They were first exhihited at Romo in the 
beginning of the First Punic War (204 n.c.). At first confined 
to funerals, they wcr(‘ afterwards exhibited by Ibo aediles at 
the ])nblic games, with the view of pleasing the people. The 
]>assion for tins brutalizing amusement rose to a great height 
to>vardH the end of tin? Republic and under the Empire. Great 
pains were taken witli the training of gladiators, who were 
divided into ditferent clas-ses according to tlna'r arms and modes 
of 

Among ma7iy oilier im])ortant con.soqiiences of tho.se foreign 
wars, two which exercised an especial iijfiucnce upfin the future 


fate of tlie Rcjiublic, were Hie rise of a new 
noMlU^ ^ nobility and the disappearance of the iieasant 
]>roprletors. The nobles bec^amo enormonsly 
rich, and the peasant proprietors almost entirely disappcare(l. 
This now nobility rested hirgcly on wealthy and was composed 
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alike of plebeian and patrician families; but it soon became 
hereditary. Every one whose ancestry had not lield any of tlie 
curulc magistracies * was called a New Man, and was l)randed 
as an npstart.t It became more and more difTiciilt for a New 
Man to rise to ollice ; and thus an aristocracy (liereditary but with- 
out priiiiogeifiture) was found in tlie exclusive possession of tlie 
government. Tlie wealth its members liad ac<piired in foreign 
commands eii.^lded them not onl}' to incur a prodigious expense 
in the celebration of the public games in their aedileship, with 
the view of gaining the votes of the people at future elections, 
but also to spend large sums of inoiuw in the actual j)urchase of 
vott‘s. 'I'he first law against bribery $ was passed in 181 n.C’., a 
sure j»roof of the gro.wth of the j»ractice. 

The decay of tlu? jicasant proprietors was an inevitable conse- 
quence of these frequent and long-protracted wars. In the 
<‘a7'li<*r times tin? citizen - soldier, after a few 
weeks’ campaign, returned home to cultivate Ins 
land ; hut this Ix'camo impossible when ivars 
wt're carried on out of Italy. Moreover, the 
soldi(*r, easily obtaining ahnndance of booty, found life in the 
cam]) more pleasant than the cultivation of the ground. lie 
wjis tbuH as ready to sell his land as the nobles Avere anxious to 
buy it. Hut moiu‘y acquired by plunder is soon squandered. 
The soldier, returning to Rome, swelled the ranks of the poor, 
and thus, while the nobles became richer and richer, the lower 
classes became poorer and poorer. In consequence of the 
institution of slavery there was little or no demand for free 
labour ; and, as prisoners taken in war wore sold as slaves, the 
slave-market was always well supplied. The estates of the 
wealthy were cultivated by large gangs of slaves; and even 
the mechanical arts AvhicU give employment to such large 
numbers in the modern towns of Europe, w^ere practised in the 

* Sec p. M2. 

t Th«‘ jVohilcs were tiir^tint^ulalied from the Ignohiles. The cutweni difstlnction 
of th«‘ former was the ,Tns Iinaginum. Those imagines were painted masks of 
wax, representing tlje ancostorH wh^ had held any of tlie cnrule magistracies. 
They were placed on busts In cases in the atrium or reception-hall of the house, 
and were carried in the funeral proceseion of a member of the family. Any one 
who first obtained a curulo magistracy became the founder of the nobility of his 
family. Such a person was himself neither a nobilis nor au ignobtlis, lie was 
termed a JVovt/s Homo, or a Now Man. 

J The liatln word ior briliery Is amMtus, literally canvassing. It must not he 
confounded with reptlnnda(', the offence of extortion or pecuniary corruption 
committed by mogistrates in the provinct‘3 or at Rome. * 
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main by slaves or frce<lmen. The poor at Romo were thus 
left almost witliout resources; their votes in the popular 
assembly were nearly the only thing they could turn into 
money ; and it is therefore not surprising that they were ready 
to sell them to the highest bidder. 

Many distinguished men saw with deep regret the old Roman 
virtues disappearing, and strove vigorously against these corrup- 
tions of the national character. Of this party the 
most conspicuous member was M. Porcius Cato, 
who set himself up as a type of the old Roman character. He 
was born at Tusculum in 234 n.o. Wlicn a young man the 
♦leath of his father put him in possession of a small hereditary 
estate in the Sabine territory, at a distance /rom his native town. 
It was liere that he had passed the greater part of his early 
youth, hardening liis body by liealtliful exercise, and super- 
intending and sharing the operations of the farm. Near his 
estate was a Jiumlde cottage, winch had been tenanted, after 
three triumphs, by its owner, M. Cnrius Dontatus, whose war- 
like exploits and simj)Ie character were often talked of with 
admiration in the neighbourhood. The ardour of the youthful 
(Jato was kimlled. lie resolved to imitate the character, and 
hoped to rival the glory, of Dentatus. Opportunity was not 
wanting. He took his first military lessons in the campaigns 
against Ilaunihal, and gained the favour and friendship of 
Fahius Maximus. He was also patronized by L. Valerius 
Flaccus, a Homan noble in his neighbourhood, and a warm 
supporter of the old Roman manners, who had observed Cato's 
clcHpieuce, as well as his martial spirit. Encouraged by Fabius 
and Flaccus, Cato became a candidate for oOice, ami was 
elected quaestor in 204 n.c. He followed P. Scipio Afrieanus 
to Sicily, but there was not that cordiality of co-operation 
between Cato and Scipio which was Buj)f)Osed to subsist between 
a quaestor and his proconsul. . Fabius had opjiosed the per- 
mission given to Scipio to carry the attack into the enemy's 
borne, and Cato, whose appointment waif iutepded to operate as 
a check upon Scipio, adopted the views of his friend. Cato 
was praetor in Sardinia in 108 n.c., where ho took the earliest 
opportunity of illustrating his principles by his practice. Ho 
diminished official expenses, walked his circuits with a single 
attendant, administered justice with strict impartiality, and 
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restrained usury with unsparing severity. He had now established 
a reputation for pure morality and strict old-fashioned virtue, 
and was looked upon as the living typo and representative of 
the ideal ancient Homan. To the advancement of such a man 
opposition was vain. In 195 b.c. lie was elected consul with 
his old friend and patron L. Valerius Flaccus. 

During liis consulship a strange scene took place peculiarly 
illustrative of Homan manners. In 215 b.c., at the height of 
the Punic War, a law had been passed, proposed 
by the Tribune Oppius, that no woman should 
possess more than half an ounce of gold, nor 
wear a garment of divers colours, nor drive a>«arriage with 
horses within a mile of the city, except for the purpose of 
attending the public celebration of religious rites. Now that 
Hannibal \vas coiKpicred, and Home abounded with Carthaginian 
wealth, there apiicared to be no longer any necessity for wmcii 
to contribute towards the exigencies of an impoverished treasury 
the savings spared from their ornaments and pleasures, and two 
tribunes thought it time to propose the abolition of the Oppian 
law; but they were opposed by two of their colleagues. The 
most important aflfairs of state excited hir less interest and 
zeal than this singular contest. The matrons blockadtid every 
avenue to the forum, and intercepted their husbands ns they 
approached, beseeching them to restore the ancient ornaments of 
the Homan matrons. Even Flaccus wavered, but his colleague 
Cato was inexorable. Finally, the women carried the day. 
Worn out by their importunity, the two tribunes withdrew 
their opposition, and the hated law was abolished by the suffrage 
of the tribes. 

Cato’s campaign in Spain during his consulship, which added 
greatly to his military reputation, has been already related. He 
afterwards served in Greece under M’. Glabrio, where he distin- 
guished himself at the battle of Thermopylae fought against 
Antiochus (191 B.c.), 

The victory of Zama had made P, Scipio Africanus the first 
man in the Kcpublic, and for a time silenced all his enemies. 
They might have remained silenced, had Scipio - . . 
known how to endure prosperity ; but his obvious ^ 
consciousness of his superiority invited attack from his old 
enemies, headed by Fabius, and supported by Cato. After the 
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return of P. Scipio nn<l liis broflier Lucius from the war against 
Antiochus, they were charged with having l»een bribed to give 
favourable teians to the king, and of having appropriated to 
their own use a portion of the money which had been paid by 
Antiochus to the Roman state. 

The first blow was directed against Lucius. At the instiga- 
tion of. C'ato, th(‘ two Petillii, “ Tribunes of tln^ people,” KNpn’red 
him to render an account of all sums of money 
® which he had received fn»m Antiochus. Lucius 
prepared his accounts, but, as he was in the act 
of delivering them up, his brother imlignantly snatelKMl them 
from his hands, and tore them in pieces, saying “ it was un- 
worthy to call to account for a few thousands a man who had 
paid millions into the treasury.” l»nt this act of insolence 
appears to have produced an unfavourable impression, and his 
brother, when brought to trial in the course of the same year, 
was declared guilty, and sentenced to pay a heavy fine, I’lu^ 
tribune ordered him to bo dragge<l to prison, and thm-e detained 
till security was furnished for the paynuuit of the line; where- 
upem Africanus, still more enraged at this fresh insult to his 
faiiiily, rescued Ids brother from the hands of the tribune’s 
olVicer, and tints committed an act of treason. Tin' contest 
would probably have been attended with fittal results ba«l not 
the tribune, Tib. Gracebns, the father of the celebrated 
reformer, had the prudence, although he disapprovetl of the 
violent conduct of Africanus, to release his lu’otlier fjicius from 
the sentence of imprisonment. 

The successful is.suc of the prosecution of Lucius cmholdeiied 
his enemies to bring the, great Africanus himsedf before the ])eoplc. 
llis accuser was the Tribune M. Naevius. When the trial came 
on, Scipio did not condescend to say a single word in refutation 
of the charges that had been brought against him, hut descanted 
long and eloquently upon the signal services he had rendered to 
the commonwealth. Having spoken till qiglitfall, the trial was 
a<ljourned till the following day. Early next incniiirig, when the 
tribunes bad taken their seats on the rostra, and Africanus was 
summoned, he contented himself with reminding the people that 
this was the aniiiversary of the day on. which he had defeated 
. Hannibal at Zama, and called upon them to neglect all disputes 
aud lawsiiits, and follow him to the Capitol, there to return 
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tliiinks to tlio iniinortal gods, ami pray that tlipy would grant the 
Homan state other citizens like himself. Scipio struck a chord 
which vibrated in every heart; their veneration for the hero 
returned ; and he was followed by such crowds to the Capitol, 
that the tribunes were left alone in the rostra. 

Satisfied with this triumpli over the laws of his country, Scipio 
cpiitted Home, and retired to his country-seat at Liternum. The 
tribunes wished to renew the prosecution, but « g . . 
(Iracehus wisely persuad(‘d them to let it drop, 

There was no rouiii in Home for a man like Scipio 
Africanus ; he would neither submit to tbe laws nor aspire to the 
sovert'ignty of tbe state : and lu; therefore resolved to expatriate 
himself for ever. He ]»ass(Ml his remaining days in the cultiva- 
tion of his estali^ at Liternnni ; and at his death is said to have 
ro^piestcd that his bo(ly might be buried there, and not in his 
ungrateful country n.c.). 

Hannibal perished in the same year as his great opponent. 
Scipio was the only member of the senate who opposed tbe 
unworthy [»crsecution which tbe Homans employed 
against tbeir^once dreaded foe. Each of Hies© 
great men, jiossessing true nobility of soul, could 
apju’eciate the other’s merits. A story is told that Scipio was 
one of the amluissadors scut to Antiochus at Epliesus, at whose 
court Haunibal was then residing, and that he there had an 
interview with the great Carthaginian, who half seriously 
declared liim the greatest general that ever lived. Scipio had 
asked, “ WJio was the greatest general ? “ Alo.xander the 
(Jivat,” was irannihal’s reply. “Who was the second?” 
“Pyrrhus.” “Who the third?” “Myself,” replied the Car- 
thaginian. “What would you have said then, if you had 
eoiKpiorcd me ? ” asked Seipio iii astonishment. “ I should 
then have placed myself above Alexander, Pyrrhus, and all 
other generals.” '*■ 

After the defeat of Antiochus, Hannibal, as we have already 
seen, took ui) his abode with Pruaias, king of Bithynia, and there 
found for some years 5 stjCure asylum. But the Homans could 
not rest so long as Aheif old enemy remained alive ; and T. 
EUirnininus was at length despatched to the Oourt of Prusias 
to demand the surrender of the fugitive. The Bithyuiaii king 
was unable to resist; but llannibal, who had long been in 
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expectation of such an event, took poison to avoid falling into 
the hands of his iniplacahlo foes. 

The censorshij) liad always been the organ for the expression 
of conservative opinion at Home, an<l Cato’s tenure of this oHicc 
(184 n.(\) marked an epoch in his life. Ht*ckless 
Catos censor- onemies he was making, he ai)plied himself 

strenuously to reform. He repaired the water- 
courses, paved the reservoirs, cleansetl the drains, raised the 
rents paid by the i)uhlicani for farming the tiixes, and beat down 
the prices for the public contracts which they undertook. He 
attacked at once the capihilist class, which, represented by the 
e<|uites, had now become a power, and the vicious members of 
the new nobility. His position as censor enabled him to check 
luxury by levying a heavy tax on costly and useless articles; 
and he cleansed the senate by the c\i>iilsion of worthless 
members, without regard to rank or name. 


The strong national prejudices of Cato appear to have diminished 
in force as he grew older and wiser. He applied himself in old ago 


Els attitude 
to the new 
oulture. 


to the study of Greek literature, with which in 
youth he had no acquaintance, althongh he was 
not ignorant of the Greek language. Himself an 
historian and orator, tlio excellences of Demos- 


thenes and Thucytlides made a deep impression upon his kindred 
mind. But throughout life Iiis conduct was guided by prejudices 
against classes and nations wliose iidliience he <lcemcd to be 


hostile to the sinqdicity of the old Homan character. When 


Eumcnes, king of Pergainus, visited Honie after the war with 
Aiitioehiis, and was received with honour by the senate, and 


splendidly entertained by the nobles, Cato was indignant at the 
respect paid to the monarch, refused to go near him, and 
declared that “ kings were naturally carnivorous animals.” He 
had an antipathy to pliysicians, because they wore mostly Greeks, 
and therefore unfit to be trusted with Homan lives. He loudly 
cautioned his eldest son against them, and dispensed with their 
attendance. WJieii Athens sent three celebrated philosophers, 
Canieades, Diogenes, nrul Critolaus, to Rome, in order to negot iate 
a remission of the 500 talents which the Athenians had been 


awarded to pay to the Oroi>ians, Canieades exeited great atten- 
tion ^)y his philosophical conversation (juid lectures, in wliich he 
preached Uio pernicious doctrine of an expediency distinct from 
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justice, wliich he illustrated by the example of Rome herself: 
“ If Rome were stripped of all that she did not justly gain, the 
Romans might go back to their huts/^ Cato, oflendcd with his 
principles, and jealous of the attention paiil to the Greek, gave 
advice which the senate followed ; ‘‘ Let these deputies have 
an answer, and a polite dismissal as soon as possible.” 

But tile spirit which rejected Greek culture also scorned Greek 
humanism, and Cato the “old Roman ” was an unfeeling and 
cruel master, llis conduct towards his slaves wa.s detestable. 
The law held them to be mere chattels, and lie treated them as 
such, without any regard to the rights of humanity. After supper 
he often severely chastised them, thong in hand, for trifling acts 
of negligence, and sometimes condemned them to death. When 
they were worn out, or useless, he sold them, or turned them 
out of doors, lie treated the lower animals no better. His war- 
horso, which bore him through his campaign in Spain, he sold 
before he left the country, tliat the state might not he charged 
with the expenses of its transport. As years advanced he souglit 
gain with incr^ising eagerness, but never attemi.)ted to profit by 
the misuse of liis public functions. He accepted no bribes ; he 
reserved no booty to Ids own use ; but he became a speculator, 
not only in slaves, but in buildings, artificial watcre, and pleasure- 
grounds. In this, as in other points, he was ar representative of 
the old Romans, who were a money-getting and money-loving 
people. 



Head of Perseus, From a gem in tlic British Museum. 


CHAPTER XIX. 

THE THIRD M.VCEDONIAN, ACILVEAN, AND THIRD PUNIC U'ARS. 

17‘)-14G H.C. 

The Roman senato may have thought (hut, wtjji an em])iio in 
the West and a protectorate over the East, the power of Rome 

_ was for a time consolidated. P>ut a movement 

f orsGus 

now hegan, the final issue of wdiurh w'as to extend 
far moi'o widely the limits of imperial rule. Rome had ically 
no hold over the irresjioijsihle desjaits whom she still jx-rmitted 
to exist in the Eastern world, and the actions of the Macedonian 
king soon attracted her suspicions. 'Hie latter years of the 
reign of Philip had been spent in preparations for a renewal 
of war; and w'hen, in 17‘d n.c., his son I^erseus aseemhal the 
throne, lie found himself amply inovidcd with men and money 
for the impending contest. Ihit, wlietlier from a sincere desire 
of peace, or from irresolution of cliaracler, he sought to avert 
an o[)en rupture as long as possible, and one of the first ads 
of his reign was to obtain from the liornans a renewal of the 
treaty whreh tliey Iiad concluded wdtli liis father. It is juohahle 
that neither party was sincere in the conclusion oi this ]>eace, 
at least neither could entertain any iiope of its duration; yet 
a period of seven yeans elapsed before tlie mutual enmity of 
the two jiowers broke out into open hostilities. Meanwliilo, 
Perseus was not idle; he secured the attachmenL of his subjects 
hy equitable and po]>iilar measures, and forrped alliances nut 
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only with the Greeks and the Asiatic princes, but also with 
tlie Thracian, Illyrian, and Celtic tribes which surrounded his 
dominions. The Kumans naturally viewed these proceedings 
witli jealousy and suspicion; and at length, in 172, Perseus 
was formally accused before the Roman senate, by Eumencs, 
king of Pergamus, in ])erson, of entertaining hostile designs 
against th<^ Roman power. The attempt to murder Euinenes 
near Delphi, on his return liornewards, of wJiich Perseus was 
suspei ted, aggravated the feeling against Jiim at KoJiie, and in 
I he ftdlo wing year war was declared. 

Pers(*us was at the head of a numennis and well-appointed 
army, but of all his allies, oidy Ootys, king of the Odrysians, 
ventured to support him against so formidable a . 
f(je. Yet the war was protracted three years Jonian^aV 
without any decisive result ; nay, the balance 
of success seemed on the whole to incline in fjivour of PerseuS; 
and many states, which before were wavering, now sliowed 
a disposition to join his cause. Rut his ill-timed parsimony 
restrained him from taking advantage of their ofters, and in 
108 n.(\ the arrival of the Consid L. Aemilius Paullus com- 
pletely changed the aspect of allairs. 

Perseus was driven from a strong ]>osition which he had taken 
up on the banks of the Knipeus, forced to retreat to Pydna, and, 
linally, to ac(M'pt an engagement near that towm. 

At lirsl the serried ranks of the i)halanx seemed ° 

to promise superiority ; but its order having been 
broken by the inequalities of the ground, the Roman legionaries 
penetrated the disordered mass, and committed fearful carnage, 
to the extent, it is said, of 20,000 men. IAtsous lied first to 
Pella, then to Amphipolis, and linally to the sanctuary of the 
sacred island of Samothracc, but was at length obliged to 
surrender himself to a Roman squadron. ITc was treated with 
courtesy, but was reserved to adorn the triumph of his conqueror. 

Such w'as the ending of the Macedonian empire; but tlie 
Romans did not annex the territory, although they imposed, as 
a tribute, one-half of the land-tax that had been ^ 

formerly paid to the .Macedonian kings. The 
senate decreed that Macedonia should be divided 
into four independent districts, each under *tho 
jurisdiction of an oligarchical council. 
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Before loavinj; Greece, Puullii.s was commanded by the senate 
to inflict a terrible pnnishnicnt upon the Epirotes, because tliey 
had favoured Perseus. Ilavinj^ })laccd garrisons 
Epirus seventy towns of Epirus, be razed them 

® * all to the ground in one day, and carried away 
150,0fK) inhabitants as slaves. Epirus never recovered from 
this blow. In the time of Augustus the country was still a 
scene of desolation, and the inhabitants had only ruins and 
villages to dwell in. 

Paullus arrived in Italy towards the close of 1G7 n.r. The 
booty which he brought with him from Macedonia, and which 
he paid into the Roman treasury, was of enormous value; and 
his triumph, whicli lasted three days, was the most splendid 
that Rome had yet seen. Before his trininphal car walked tljc 
captive monarcli of Mactulonia, and behind it, on horseback, 
were his two oddest sons, Q. Eabius Maximus and P. Scipio. 
Africanus the younger, both of whom had been adopt<.*d into 
other families. But liis glory was darkened by the death of Ins 
two younger sons, one dying a few days before, and tluj other a 
few days after, his triumph. 

After the triumph Perseus was thrown into a dungeon, hut, 
iu consecpiencc of the intercession of Paullus, he was reloasc'd 
and permitted to end his da^^s in an honourable captivity at Alba. 
Ilis son Alexander learned the Lathi language, and eaiiie<l a 
living as a [uiblic clerk in Italy. 

The fall of the Macedonian iiioriarchy made Rome the real 
mistress of the eastern shores of the Mediterranean. The most 


haughty monarchs trenililed before the Republic, 
m Epiplianes had invaded Egypt, and 

powers marching uj»on Alexandria, when he was met 

by three Roman coiiiniissioners, who presented 
him with a decree of the senate, commanding him to abstain 
from hostilities against Egypt. The king, having read the 
decree, promised to take it into consideration with his friends, 
whereupon Popillius, one of tho Roman commissioners, stepping 
forward, drew a circle round the king with his stalT, and told 


him that he should not stir out of it till ho had given a decisive 
answer. The king was so frightened by tin's bohiness that he 
immediately promised to withdraw his .troops. Eumcnos, king 
of Pergatuiis, whose conduct dunng tlie war with Perseus had 
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excited tlu' suspicion of the senate, hastened to make his sub- 
mission in person, but was not allowed to enter liome. Prusias, 
kinu; of Pitliynia, laid tlie meanness to appear at Rome with 
his head sliaven, and in the dress of a liberated slave. The 
Rhodians, who had offered their mediation during the war with 
Ik'i seus, wore deprived of Lycia and Caria. 

The immediate question was whether the cities of Greece 
should be allowed to maintain their troublesome independence. 
Annexation was not imniediatoly resolved on, and 
Rome contented herself with working through 
a party favourable to lier interests in the cities, 
especially through Callicrates, a man of great 
inlluence among the Achacans, who, for many years, had acted 
as the tool of the Roman government. He now denounced 
more than a thousand Achaeans as having favoured the cause 
of Perseus. Among them were the historian Polybius, and the 
most distinguished men in every city of the league. They were 
all seized and sent to Italy ; but, without any judicial investiga- 
tion, they were kept as liostagcs and distributed among the 
cities of Ktruria. l^olybius alone was allowed to reside at Rome 
in the house of Acmilius Paullus, where he became tlie intimate 
friend of his son Scipio Africanus the younger. The Achaean 
League continued to exist, but it was really subjv'ct to Callicrates. 
The Achaean exiles languished in confinement for seventeen 
years, Tbeir request to be allowed to return to their native 
land had been more than once refused ; but the younger Scipio 
Africanus at length interceded on their behalf, and prevailed 
upon Cato to a<lvocato their return. The conduct of the aged 
senator was kimler than his words. He did not interpose till 
the end of a long debate, and then simply asked, “ Have we 
nothing better to do than to sit here all day long debating 
whether a parcel of worn-out Greeks shall be carried to their 
graves here or in Achaia?” A decree of the senate gave the 
rcquirc<l permission ; but when Polybius was anxious to obtaiq, 
from the senate restoratigu to their former honours, Cato badd; 
him, with a smile, beware of returning to the Cyclops’ den to 
fetch away any trlftes he had left behind him. 

'riic Achaean exiles, whoso numbers were now reduced frpm 
1000 to 300, landed in Greece (150 b.c.) with feelings ex- 
asperated by their long conduement, and ready to indulge in 
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any rash enterprise* a^^alnst Rome. Tolyhius, Avho had reinrned 
with the other exiles, in vain oxhorteil them to peace and 
unanimity, and to avoid a liopeless struggle with 
Andriicus Roman power. Sliortly afterwards an adven- 

turer laid claim to the throne of IMacedonia 
(149 H.C.). lie was a man of low origin called Andriscus, Init 
he pretended to be the son of Perseus, and assumed the name 
of Philippus. At lirst he met with some success, and defeated 
the lionian praetor Jnventins; hut, after reigning scarcely a 
year, he was conquered and taken ju'isonor hy Q. Metcllns. 

The temporary success of Andriscus had encouraged the war- 
party in the Aeliaean liOague. Polyliius liad quitted the country 
to join his friend Scipio in Africa; and Diaeus and Pritolaiis, the 
most violent enemies of Romo, had now undis])utt‘d sway in the 
league, Diaeus incited the Aehaeans to attack Sparta, on the 
ground that, instead of appealing to the league resjx'cting a 
boundary < question, as they ought to liave done, they had violate*! 
its laws hy sending a private emhassy to lh)me. The Sj>artans, 
feeling themselves incompetent to resist this attack, appealed to 
the Romans for assistance; and in 147 n.c. two Roman com- 
missioners were sent to Greece to settle those disjuites. The 
commissioners deci<led that not only Sparta, hut Corinth, and all 
the cities recently acquired, shouM l^e restored to indepemleneo. 
Serious riots broke out at Corinth, where the 1 )iet was assembled ; 
all the Spartans in the town were seized, and oven the Roman 
commissioners narrowly escaped violence. On their return to 
Rome a fresli emliassy was despatche<l to demand satisfaction for 
tliese outrages. 

But the violent and impolitic conduct of Critolaiis, then stra- 
tegus of the league, rendered all attempts at accommodation 
fruitless, and, after the return of the ambassadors, 
War ^ the scuiate declared war against the league. The 

cowardice and incompetence of Critolaiis as a 
general were only equalled hy his previous insolence. On the 
approach of the Romans from Macedonia under Metelliis, he did 


not even venture to make a shuid at Thermopylae ; and, being 
overtaken hy them near Scaiqdiea in Locris, ho was totally 
defcate*!, ami never again heard of. Diaeus, who succeeded 
him as strategus, displayed ratluu* more energy and (H)urage, and 
made preparations to defend Corinth. Metellus ha<l hoped to 
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liav<^ Iiad tlio honour of hrinj^ing the war to a conclusion, and 
liad almost icachod Corinth when the Consul L. Muminius landed 
on the isthmus and assumed the command. The struggle was 
soon Drought to a close. Diaeiis was defeated in battle ; and 
Corinth was immediatel}' evacuated, not only by the troops of 
the league, but also by the greater part of the inhabitants. 

On entering the city Mummius put to the sword the few males 
wlio remained; by orders from the government he sold the 
worneu and cliildren as slaves ; and, having carried 
away all its treasur(‘s, consigned the city to tlie (forinfth^ 
llames (14b n.c.). Corinth was tilled with master- 
pieces of am‘ient art ; and Mummius, with an indistinct apprecia- 
tion of their worth, stipulated with those who contracted to convey 
them to Italy, that, if any Avere lost in the passage, they sliould 
be p‘|)laced by others of equal value! He then emj»loyed him- 
self in r(‘gulating the whole of Creece ; and ten commissioners 
were sent from Koine to settle its future condition. 

The wliolc Country, to the borders of ^lacedonia and Epirus, 
was formed into one district, under the name of Achaea, derived 
from that confederacy which had made the last 
struggle for political existence, but was united with 
Macedonia as a single province, and the inde- Achaea. 
pendent history of Creece was at an end. 

(hnthage, so long the rival of Home, had fallen in the same 
year as Corinth. The reforms introduced by Hannibal after the 
l)attlc of Zama had restored some degree of prosperity to the 
state; and, though the Koman party obtained the supremacy 
after he had been compelled to lly to Antioclms, the commercial 
activity of the Oartliagiiiiaiis restored to the city much of its 
former intlucnce. Home looked with a jealous eye upon its 
reviving power, and encouraged Masiuissa to make repeated 
aggressions upon its territory. 

At length the popular party, having obtained more weight in 
the governm(‘nt, made a stand against these repeated encroach- 
ments of Numidia. Tlicreupoii Cato recom- urgei 
memlcd an instant declaration of war against the destruc- 
Carthage ; but this met with considerahle opposi- tion of Car- 
tiou in the senate, and it was at length arranged 
that an embassy should be sent to Africa t6 gain information as 
to the real state of affaux Tlie ten ambassadors, of whom Cato 
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was the chief, olTercd their arbitration, which was accepted by 
Masinissa, but rejected by the Carthaginians, who liad no con- 
fidence in Homan justice. The deputies accurately observed the 
warlike preparations and the defences of the frontier. Tliey 
then entered the city, and saw the strength and population it 
had acquired since the Second Punic War. Upon their ndurn 
Cato was the foremost in asserting that Rome would never be 
safe as long as (’arthage was so powerful, so hostile, and so 
near. One day he drew a bunch of early ripe figs from beneath 
his robe, and, throwing it upon the floor of the senate-house, 
said to the astonislie<l fathers, Those figs were gathered but 
three days ago at (’arthage ; so close is our enemy to our walls.” 
From that time forth, whenever he w’as called upon for his vote 
in the senate, whatever the subject of debate might be, his 
closing words were, “Delenda est Carthago ” — “('arthago must 


be destroyed.” * 

Cato’s opinion prevailed, and the senate only waited for a 
favourable opi>ortunity to destroy the (*ity. This-«oon occurred. 


Pretexts 
for war. 


I'he popular party having driven into exile the 
powerful partisans of Masinissa, the old Niunidian 
king invaded the Carthaginian territorv, and de- 


feated the army which had l>oen raised to oppose him (^151 n.r.b 


This led to a change in the govcrr4rncnt, and the aristocrat ieal 


party, once more restored to power, hastened to make their sub- 
mission to Rome. But the Romans had resolved upon war ; and, 
when the Carthaginian ambassadors arrived at Rome, the two 
consuls were already levying troops. 1'he ambassadors, knowing 
that resistance was hopeless, sought to appease the anger of the 
senate by unconditional obedience. They were ordered to send 
300 youths of the noblest families to meet the consuls at Lily- 
baeurn, atid were told that the consuls would acquaint them with 
the further orders of the senate. At Lilybaeum the consuls 
found tl\e hostages awaiting them, and then promised the 
Carthaginian envoys that tlie decision of the senate should 
he announced to them in Africa. Upon reaching Utica, 
which surrendered to them in despair, the consuls informed the 


* Tliis story appears a strange one until we remember that it was a custom 
for Roman seuators, when called upon for their votes, to express*— no matter what 
the question— any opinion which they deemed of great importance to the welfare 
of tho state. It was, in fact, the only way in which the individual senator could 
gain the right of initiative. 
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Cartliaginians that, as their state would henceforth he under the 
]>rotecti()n of Rome, they had no longer any occasion for arms, 
and must surrender all the munitions of war. Even this demand 
was complied with; and the Roman commissioners who were 
sent to Carthage hroughf to the Roman camp 200,000 stands of 
arms, and 2000 catapults. The consuls, thinking that the state 
was now defenceless, threw oft* the mask, and announced the 
final resolution of the senate : “ That Carthage must he destroyed, 
and that its inhabitants must build another city ten miles distant 
from the coast.** 

Wlien this torrihle news n^ached Carthage, despair and rage 
seized all the citizens. They resolved to perish rather than 
submit to so perfidious a foe. All the Italians . 

within the walls were massacred ; the members 
of the former government took to flight, and the 
popuhir party once more obtained the power. Almost super- 
human ellbrts were made to obtain means of defence ; corn was 
collected from*every quarter; arms were manufactured day and 
night ; the women cut oft* their long hair to he made into strings 
for the catapulls, and the whole city became one vast workshop. 
Th<5 consuls now saw that it would be necessary to Iiave recourse 
to force; hut they had no militaiy ability, and their attacks were 
repulsed with great loss, .die younger Scipio Africaiius, who 
was then serving in the army as military trilnine, displayed great 
bravery and military skill, and, on one occasion, saved the army 
from destruction. Still no permanent success was gained, and 
Scipio returned to Romo, accompanied by the prayers of the 
soldiers that ho would come back as their commander. In the 
following year (148 n.r.) tlie new Consul L. Calpurnius Piso was 
even less successful than his predecessors. The soldiers became 
discontented ; the Roman senate and people, who had anticipated 
an easy conquest, were indignant at their disappointment, and 
all eyes were turned to Scipio. Accordingly, when he became 
a candidate for the aedileship for the ensuing year (147 n.c.), 
}je was elected consul, though he was only thirty-seven j’^ears 
old, and liad not therefore attained the legal age for the 
office. 

This remarkable man w^as, as wo have already said, the son 
of L. Aemilius Paullus, the conqueror of Macedonia, He was 
adopted by P. Scipio, ;tlie son of the great Africaijus, and is 
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tlu'rofore called Soipio AlVicainis Minor, to distinguish him from 
his grandfather by a<loi)tion. To these names that, of Aemilianu.s 
is sometimes added to mark the family of liis hirlli, 
Scipio the (P.^iiTnatioji was 1\ (Cornelius Seii)io 

Africanns Aemilianns. llis intimacy witli the 
Iiistorian Polybius has been already mentioned, lie appears 
from his earliest years to have devoted himself with ardour to the 
study of literature ; and he eagerly availed himself of the superior 
knowle<lge of Polybius to direct him in his litt'rary pursuits, lie 
was aceomj)anied Iw the Greek Iiistorian in almost all his cam- 
paigns, and, in the midst of his most active* military duties, lost 
no o])portunity of enlarging his knowh‘dg«* of (lr«‘(‘k literature 
and philosojihy by constant intercourse with his frieml. Nor did 
he neglect the literature of his own country, for 'rerenec* was 
admitted to his intimacy, and he is even said to have assisted him 
in the composition of his comedies, llis friendship with Laelius, 
whose tastes and pursuits were so congenial to his own, has 
been immortalized by Cicero's celebrated treatise ‘‘ tjn Priend- 
sbip." 

Scipio landed in Afriea in 147 n.c. llis first step was to restore 
discipline to the army. lie next took hy storm Mcgarn, a snhnrh 
of ('arthage, and then proceeded to construct a 
Siege of work across the ontffence of the harbour to cut 


Carthage. 


otF the city from all supplies hy sea. Put the (Car- 


thaginians defended themselves with a courage and an energy 
rarely paralleled in history. XVhile Scipio was engageal iu this 
laborious task, tliey built a fleet of fifty ships in their inner port, 
and cut a new channel communicating witli the sea. Hence, 
when Scipio at length succeeded in blocking n]> the entrance of 
the harbour, he found all Iiis labour usele.ss, as the (Jarlh.aginians 
sailed out to s(.*a hy the new outh*l. Put this fleet was destroveal 
after an obstinate engagement which lasted tliive days. At 


length, in- the following year (14r» r..('.), Scipio Imd made all liis 
preparations for tlic final assault. The Carthaginians defended 
themselves with the courage of despair. They foiiglit from 
street to street, and from house to house, and the work of 
destruction and butchery went on for six days. 4'he fate of 
this once magnificent city moved Scipio to tears, and, antici- 
pating that a similar catastrophe might one day befall Pome, lie 
is said to Jjave repeated the line.s of the “Iliad ” over the llarnes 
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of (’urtluvcco: “The day Fhall come when Racrcd Troy Hhall 
perisli, and JTiani and liis people shall he slain.’’ 



ae(piircd by his own exploits. 

A portion of tlie Carthaginian dominions was assigned to Utica. 
The remainder was formed into a Roman province under the 
name of Africa. The city itself was levelled to 
the ground, and a curse pronounced upon any 
wlio should rebuild it.* Corinth and Carthage, 


* 0. (Jmcchns, however, only twenty-four years afterwards, attempted to found 
a new city upon the ancient site, under the name of Jnnonla ; hut evil prodigies 
at it-^ fotindation, and the subsequent death of Gracchus, interrupted this design. 
The project was revived by Julius ('aesar, and was carried Into effect byAugustus; 
and Roman Carthage, built at a short distance from the former city, became the 
capital of Africa, and one of the most Nourishing cities in the ancient world. 
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the two gi’cat commercial cities of East and West, had now 
fallen; and ])erha|>s in their overthrow wo may see not merely 
the naiTOW j<‘alousy of the Uoman statesman, but the soltlsli 
interest of the Ciipitalist class, whi<*h was alrcadv a powtn- at, 
Rome an«l aimed at a monopoly of eoinmorce in the conquered 
worhl. ^ 

Idle year 14(1 ii.c. marks the close of tlie secoml period of 
Roman imperial policy, d’he s 3 'stom of a jiroteetorato lia<l 
broken down in Eastern Europe, and been succeeded b^" direct 
imperial nilo. It remaine«l only to be seen liow loni; the <lis- 
creditod systt‘m could b<‘ maintaine<l in Asia ; but dan.i^i^rs in the 
West and ifiternal troubles deferred this question for a con- 
siderable period. 
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CHAPTER XX. 

spANisn WARS, 153 -133 h.c. first servile war, 134-132 b.c. 

3"nK ncNt twenty years were occupied by serious disturbances in 
the \^est. The first trouble came from the indomitable province 
of Spain. Hero the i^onerous policy of Tib. Sein- ■ . 

pronius (iracchus in 170 n.t,’.* had secured a long Spain^* ^ 
period of tranquillity; but in 153 u.c. the inhabi- 
tants of Segeda having commoncod rebuilding the walls of their 
town, which was forbidden by one of the articles in the treaty 
of (Iracchus, a new war broke out, which lasted for many years. 
The CeJtiberians in general espoused the cause of Segeda, and 
the Consul Q. Fulvius Nobilior made an unsuccessful campaign 
against them. His successor, the Consul M. Claudius Marcellus, 
grandson of the ^larcellus who was celebrated in the Second 
Punic War, carried on the war with vigour, and concluded a 
peace with the enemy on very fair terms (152 n.c.). 

The war now took an aggressive turn ; for the consul of the . 
following ycjir, L. luicinius Luculhis, finding the Celtiberians at 
peace, turned his arms against the Vaccaei, Can- 
tabri, and other nations as yet unknown to the 
Romans. At the siime time, the Praetor Ser. 

Sulpicius Galba invaded Lusitania ; but, though he met with some 
advantage at first, he was subsequently defeated with great loss, 
and escaped with only a few horsemen. 

Ill the following year (150 n.c.) he again invaded the country 
from the south, while Luculhis attacked it from the north. The 
Lusitanians therefore sent ambassadors to Galba 
to make their submission, lie received them with 
kindness, lamented the poverty of their country, 
and promised to assign them more fertile lands, if they would 

* See p. 140. 
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meet liiin in tliree boilies, with tlieir wives and children, in three 
places which he fixed upon. The simple people believed him. 
But he meditated one of the most atrocious acts of treachery and 
cruelty recor«1ed in history, lie fell upon each body sepp-rately, 
and butchered them, men, women, and children, without dis- 
tinction. Amoiii]; the very few who escaped was Virialhus, the 
future avenj^er of his nation, (iall)a was brouti^ht to (rial on his 
return to Koine on account of his outra'^e; Jind ( 'ato, then in the 
eighty-fifth year of his age, inveig]ie<l against his treachery an<l 
baseness. But (hilba was eloquent ami wealthy, and the liberal 
employinent of his money, togetluu* with the compassion excited 
by his weeping children and war<l, obtained his acquittal. 

Viriathus appears to have been one of thosi‘ able giierillaVhiefs 
whom Spain has produced at every period of her history. He. is 
Viriathus have been first a sheplnrrd and afterwards 

a robber, but lie soon acquired unbounde*! in- 
tluence over tlie minds of his countrymen. After tin* massacre 
of (Jalba, those Lusitanians who ha<l not left tlu'ir homes rose 
as a man against the rule of such treacherous tyrants. \'iriathus 
at lirst avoided all battles in the plains, and waged ati incessant 
predatory warfare in the mountains; and he met witli sneh 
continued good fortune, that imrnhers flocked !•> his standard. 
The as|)eet of atfairs seemed at letigth so threatening that in 
14o B.c. the Koinans determined to send the Consul t.^. Cabins 
^laximus into the country. In the following year Fahius lU'feated 
Viriathus witli great loss ; hut this success was more than countiu - 
halaneed hy the revolt of the Celtihorians, the bravest of the 
Spaniards. The war is usually known hy the uame of the 
Xumaiitine, from Nuruniitia, a town on the river Doun), and 
the capital of the Arevaci, the most powerful of tiie ( V*ltiberiau 
tribes. 

Ifericeforward two Roman armies were employed in S[)ain, one 
in the north 4igainst the OeItil>criaiia, and tlie other in the south 


Lasitaniau 

War. 


against Viriathus ami the Lusitanians. The war 
against the Lusitanians was first brought to a cou- 
elusiou. Ill 141 u.c. Viriathus surprised the i*ro- 


consul Fabius Serviliauus in a narrow puss, where escape was 


impossible. He used liis victory with moderation, and suirorod 


the Romans to depart uninjured, on condition of their allowing 


the Lusitanians to retain undisturbed possession of their own 
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territory, and recoi^iiizin^ him as a friend and ally of Home. 
This treaty was ratitied hy the Roman people ; but the Consul 
Q. Servilius Ca(*j>io, who succeeded Fabius in the command in 
Southeni Spain, found some pretext for violating the peace, and 
renewed the war against Viriathus. The latter sent envoys to 
Caepio to proi»ose fresh terms of peace ; but the Roman consul 
persua<led them, hy j)r(»mises of large rewards, to murder their 
geneial. On their return they assassinated him in his own tent, 
and made- their escape to the Roman camp before the Lusi- 
tanians were aware of the deatli of their chief. Rut, when the 
murdorei s claimed tludr reward, the consul coolly told them that 
the Romans did not approve of the munler of a general hy his 
own soldiers. 'Flie. laisitanians continued in arms a little longer, 
hut the war was virtually terminated hy the death of Viriathus. 
TIjeii* country was tinally reduced to subjection hy the Consul 
1). Junius Pirutns in IJH n.('., who also crossed the rivers Donro 
and .Minho, and received the surname of (’allai'cus in consecpience 
of his re(.’eiving the submission of the Callaici, or (lallacci, a 
people in the north-west of Spain. 

The war against the Celtiberians was at first conducted with 
success hy the (Miisul Q. Mctcllus Maeedoiiieus, who during his 
pnietorshii» had defeated the pretender to the 
Macedonian throne. Ihit the successors of Me- 
tellus experieiieed repeated disasters, and at length Mancinus 
ill 137 n.c. the (kinsul (h lloslilius Mancinus was 
entirely surrounded hy the Celtiberians, and forced to sign a peace 
in which he recognized tlieir independence. He only obtained 
these terms on condition that his (piaestor, Tib. JSempronius 
(Iraiichus, who w^as greatly respected by the Spanianls for his 
father’s sake, should become responsible for the execution of the 
treaty. dMio senate refused to ratify it, and went through the 
hypocritical ceremony of delivering over Mancinus hound and 
naked to the enemy. Rut the Nuiuaiitines, like the Samnites in 
a similar case, declined to accept the offering. 

The war continued to drag on; and the people now called 
ui)on Seipiu Afrieanus to bring it to a conclusion. We liave 
already traced the career of tliis eminent man 
till the fall of (kirlhagc. In 142 b.c. be was 
censor with L. Muinmius. In tlio ail ministration 
of the duties of Ids office he followed in tlie footsteps of Cato, 
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and attempted to repress the j^rowing luxury and immorality of 
his contemporaries; but his elforts were thwarted by his col- 
league. lie vainly wished to check in tlic people the appetite 
for foreign conquests ; and in the solemn prayer winch li|g offered 
at the conclusion of the lustrum he changed tlio usual sup[)lica- 
tion for the enlargement of the Kepublic into one for its preserva- 
tion. He was now elected consul a second time, and was sent 
into Spain in 134 n.c. In his camp before Numantia were two 
men who were soon destined to play a large part on the stage of 
history — the Ar[)inate peasant Marius, and the Numidian prince 
Jugurtha. Scipio’s first efforts were directed, as in Africa, to 
the restoration of discipline in the army, which ha<l become dis- 
organized and demoralized by every kind of indulgence. 

Having brought his troops into an effective condition, ho 
proceeded, in the following year, to lay siege to tlio town. It 
was defended by its inhabitants with the courage 
fl perseverance whi(‘h has pre-eminently dis- 

tmgmshed the bi>aniards in all ages in the diTencc 
of their walled towns. It was not till they liad sufferetl the 
most dreadful extremities of famine, eating even the boclies of 
the flead, that they surrendered the place (133 n.c.). Fifty 
of th(j principal inhabitants were selected to adorn Scipio’s 
triumph, the rest were sold as slaves, and the town was levelled 
to the ground. As a result of the two wars, the whole of Spain, 
with the exception of the northern coast, was now nominally 
snhjcct to Home. 

During the Numaiitine War Home was menaced by a new 
danger, wliich revealed one of the plague-sjiots in the Republic. 

We have already had occasion to describe the 
avery. <lecay of the free population in Italy, and the 

great increase in the number of slaves from the foreign con- 
quests of the state.* A system of plantation slavery now grew 
up, which qireseiitcd all the worst features of that detestable 
system. The old domestic servitude of the Romans, in which 
the slave was a member of the family, had now given place to 
the plantation system, which left tlie slave to the mercy of the 
overseer. Sometimes, where under the changed economic con- 
ditions land could not be profitably cultivated, vast territories in 
Italy bad been turned into sliecp-walks, where the slave was 

• See p. 166 . 
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left to shift for himself, getting his food as best he could; and it 
required little to change these men, most of whom had known 
tlic gift of freedom, into brigands. 

It was in Sicily, where the proportion of slaves to free labourers 
was greater even than in Italy, that the first Servile War broke 
out. Damophilus, a wealthy landowner of Emm, 
had treated his slaves with excessive barbarity. ervue 

They entered into a conspiracy against their 
cruel master, and consulted a Syrian slave of the name 
of Kudus, \viio belonged to another lord. This Eiinus pre- 
tended to the gift of prophecy, and appeared to breathe flames 
of lire from hi^ mouth. He not only promised them success, but 
joined in the enterprise himself. Having assembled to the 
numlxu* of about 400 men, they suddenly attacked Enna, and, 
being joined ]>y their fellow-sufferers within the town, quickly 
made themselves masters of it. Great excesses were committed, 
and almost all the freemen were put to death with horrid tortures. 
Kunus had, while yet a slave, prophesied that he should become 
king. lie now assumed the royal diadem, and the title of king 
Antioch us, Sicily was at this time swarming with slaves, a great 
proportion of them Syrians, who flocked to the standard of their 
countryman and fellow-bondsman. The revolt now became 
general, and the island was delivered over to the murderous 
fury of men maddened by oppression, cruelty, and insult. The 
praetors, who first led armies against them, were totally defeated ; 
and in 134 it was thought necessary to send the Consul C. 
Fulvius Flaccus to subdue the insurrection. But neither he, nor 
the consul of the following year, succeeded in this object ; and 
it was not till 132 n.c. that the Consul P. Rupilius brought the 
war to an end by the capture of Tauromenium and Enna, the 
two strongholds of the insurgents. The life of Eunus was spared, 
probably with the intention of carrying him to Rome, but he died 
in prison at Morgan tia. 

About the same time Rome obtained her first possession in 
Asia. Attains Pliilometor, the last king of Pergamus, dying 
childless, bequeathed his kingdom and treasures . 
to the Roman people (133 b.c.). A vigorous 
attempt was made by Aristonicus, a natural son 
of Eumones, the father of Attalus, to resist the bequest. He 
even defeated the Consul P. Licinus Crassus, who was slain 

‘ N 
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(l.‘U he was himself ilofe.ited and taken [uLsuner in the 

. followinj^ year, and the kingtloni of Pcrgamiis was formed into a 
Roman j»rovince under the name of Asia (120 n.i’.). 

Rome now exercised direct government in thr'o continents 
over foreign domains which were divided into ten provinces. 

These provinces, with the date of their accpiisi- 

_ tion, were: 1. Sicily, 241 n.<'. 2. Sardinia and 

proviiiC6S. " 

Corsica, 2d8 n.r. d. 4. d'he two Spains, Citeri«)r 

and Ulterior, 205 h.(\ .5. (hillia Cisalpina, U.H ii.c. tJ. Mace- 
donia and Achaea, 140 i;.r. 7. Illyricmn, prohahly formed at 

the same time as Macedonia.* H. Africa, consisting of the 
dominions of (airthage, 140 u.r. 0. Asia, including the king- 
dom of Rergamus, 120 li.c. To these a tenth was added in 
118 n.c. hy the conqmist (»f the southern portion of 'rransalpine 
Gaul between the Alps and tin? Pyrenees. In contrast with 
the other portions of Gaul, it was frecjnently called simply the 
Provincia,” a name which has been retained in the modern 


' lllyHcum was, h<twfvcr, not yet troaUHl as an iinlependt-nt province, but 
apt'cars to hav(* been regarded as an appendage to Cibulplne Haul, 
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Imve got Tiberius Gracchus for her husband ? ” Senipronia, the 
only sister of Tiberius, was married to the younger Scipio 
Africanus. Tiberius was thus, by birth and marriage, connected 
with the noblest families in the Republic — the grandson of the 
conqueror of Hannibal, the son-in-law of the chief of the senate, 
and the brother-in-law of the dcstroj’er of Carthage. 

Tiberius served under his brother-in-law in Africa, and was the 
first who scaled the walls of Carthage. He was quaestor in 137 
and accompanied the (^nsul Mancinus to Spain, where he 
saved the army by obtaining the treaty with the Numantines, which 
the senate refused to ratify.* In pas.sing through Etruria, on his 
way to Spain, Tiberius had observed with grief and indignation 
the deserted state of that fertile country. Thousands of foreign 
slaves were tending the flocks and cultivating the soil of the 
w^ealthy landowners, \vhilc Roman citizens had not a clod of 
earth to call their own. He now conceived the design of applying 
a reiiKMly t(j this .shite of things, and with this view became a 
candi<late for the tribunate, and was elected for the year 133 if.c. 

Tiberius, however, did not act with precipitation. The measure 
which he brought forward had previously received the approba- 
tion of some of the wisest and noblest men in the 
state ; of his own father-in-law Appins Claudius; 
of P. Mucius Scaevola, the great jurist, who was 
then consul; and of Crassus, the Pontife.v Maximus. It was 
proposed to re-enact the Licinian Law of 367 b.c. — which had, 
in fiict, never been repealed — but with some modifications and 
additions. As in the Licinian Law, no one was to be allowed 
to possess more than 500 jugora of public land ; but to relax the 
stringency of this rule, every possessor might hold in addition 
250 jugera for each of two sons, and the land so retained was to 
become private property. All the rest of the public land was 
to be taken away from them and distributed, in lots of thirty 
jugera, among the poor citizens, who were not to be permitted 
to alienate these lots, in order that they might not be again 
absorbed into the estates of the wealthy. An indemnity was to 
be given from the public treasury for all buildings erected upon 
lauds thus taken away. Thuee commissioners (triumviri) were 
to be elected annually by the people in order to carry this law 
into execution and to adjudicate on all disputes arising from it. 

• See p. Its. 
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The law affected only pnldic lands, but it was none the less 
re;:^arded aa a measure of confiscation. It is true that no pre- 
scription can, as a general rule, be pleaded agamst the rights of 
the state, but the ’possessors of the public lands had enjoyi*d 
them without question for so long a period that tluw had come 
to reganl these lands as their private property. In many eases, 
as we have already said, they had been actpiired by hand fida 
purchase, and the claim of the slate, now advocated by t Jracchus, 
was regarded as dow?iright robbery. Attacks upon property have 
produced the great(‘st conviilsioiis in all states, and the Homan 
landowners were ready to have recourse to any measures to 
defeat the law. But the thousamls who would he benefited by 
it wore determined to support Tiberius at any risk. He told 
theiu that “ tlie wild beasts of Italy bud their d»ms, and boles, 
and hiding-places, while the men who fought and bled in defence 
of Italy wandered about with tlnur wives and children witliout a 
spot of ground forest upon.” Jtwas cvideiit that the law wonhl 
he carried, and the gov'ornment therefore resorbsl to the only 
moans left to th<*m. 

TIk* senate, partly in the interest of its lamlowning menihers, 
]>artly hee*auso it objected to a measure of reform emanating 
from the people, induced M. Octavius, one of the 
Octavius ® tribunes, to juit his veto upon the measure of his 
colleague. Tlic contest was hfit to he a duel 
between the senate ami tlie peojib.* ; and the immediate result 
was a political deadlo(.'k. Tiberius, aft(‘r a vain attempt to 
induce Octavius withdraw his veto, retaliated by forhi(bling 
the magistrates to exercise .any of their functions, and by suspend- 
ing, in fact, the entire administration of tl»e government. But 
Octavius remained firm, and Tiberius th(?rcfore determined to 
depose him from his office. 

lie snmmoiKMl an Assembly of the Blebs and put the question 
to the vote. Seventeen out of the tliirty-five tribes had already 
voted for the deposition of Octavius, and the addi- 
OeSvius^*^ ^ would reduce him to a ])rivate 

condition, when Tiberius stopped the voting, 
anxious, at the last moment, to fprevent the necessity of so 
desperate a measure. Octavius, however, would not. yi(‘ld. 

Complete wliat you have begun,” was bis only answer to the 
eptreatt^s of his colleague. The eighteenth tribe voted, and 
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TUxmIus onlonMl him to be dragged from the rostra. Octavius 
bad only (*xen;isod his undoubted rights, and his deposition was 
(dearly a violation of tin} spirit, if not of the letter, of the Homan 
constilution. This gave the enemies of (Iracchus the handle 
which they needed. Tliey could now justly charge him, not 
only with revolutionary measures, but with employing revolu- 
tionary means to carry them into effect. 

T'lio Agrarian Law was passed without further opposition, and 
the three commissioners elected to [)ut it in force were, un- 
f()rtunat(dy for its credit, a family party com- 
])osed of Tiliorius liimscdf, bis father-in-law Appius 
(daiidius, and Ins brother Oaius, then a youth of 
tw(‘nty, serving under 1*. Scipio at Numantia. 

Tiberius further pro]>(XS(‘d that the treasures acquired by the 
rec(‘nt be({U(‘st of Attains king of Pergamus should be dis- 
tributed among the ])eople who bad received Attacks on 
assignments of lands, to enable them to stock the prerog^- 
their farms and to assist them in their cultiva- tives of the 
tion. lie thus attacked two of the most funda- 
mcntiil prerogatives of th(» senate — its control of the ]>rovinces 
and its control of financii. 'Plie exasperation of the nobility was 
intense, and it was evident that his life would be no longer safe 
when he ceased to be protected by the sanctity of the tribune’s 
ottice. Accordingly he became a candidate for the tribunate for 
the following year. 

The tribunes did not enter upon their office till December, 
but the election took place in June, at which time the country- 
people, on whom he chiefly relied, were engaged 
in getting in the harvest. Still, two tribes had 
already voted in his favour, when the nobility 
interrupted the election by maintaining that it was illegal for a 
man to be (dioscn tribune for two consecutive years. After 
a violent debate, the Assembly was adjourned till the following 
day. Tiberius now became alarmed lest bis enemies should get 
the upper hand, and he went round the forum with his child, 
appealing to the sympathy of the people and imploring their 
aid. They readily responded to his appeal, escorted him, home, 
and a large crowd kept watch around his house all night. 

Next day the adjourned Assembly met on the Capitol in the 
open space in front of the Temple of Jupiter. The senate also 
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assembled in the Temple of Faith close 1))% Scipio Nasica, 
the leader of the more violent party in the senate, called 
upon the consul, Mucins Scaevola, to stop the 
Knrder of re-election, but the consul declined to interfere. 
Oraod^s Fulvius Flaccus, a senator, and a friend of Tibe- 
rius, hastened to inform him of the speech of 
Nasica, and told him that his death was resolved upon. There- 
upon the friemls of Tiberius prepared to resist force by force ; 
and as those at a distance could not hear him, on account of 
the tumult and confusion, the tribune pointed with his hand 
to his head, to intimate that his life was in danger. Ilis enemies 
exclaimed that he was asking for the crown. The news reached 
the senate. Nasica appealed to the consul to save the Republic, 
but as Scaevola still r<,‘fused to have recourse to violence, Nasica 
sprang up, and exclaimed, ‘‘The consul is betraying the Re]aiblic ! 
let those who wish to save the state follow me.’’ He then 
rushed out of the senate-lionse, followed by many of the senators. 
The terrified people made way for them ; and the fathers, break- 
ing up the benches, armed themselves with sticks, .md rushed 
upon Tiberius and his friends. The tribune fled to the Temple 
of Jtti»iter, hut the door had been barred by the priests, and in 
his flight he fell over a prostrate body. As he was rising ho 
received the first blow fn»m one of his colleagues, and was 
cpiickly despatched. Upwards of 300 of his partisans wore slain 
on tlie same day. Their bodies were thrown into the Tiber. 
This was the first blood shed at Rome in civil strife since the 
expulsion of the kings, and it was the beginning of the Civil Wars. 

Notwithstanding their victory, the nobles did not venture to 
propose the repeal of the Agrarian Law, and a new commissioner 
was chosen in the place of Tiberius. The popular indignation 
was so strongly excited against Scipio Nasica that his friends 
advised him to withdraw from Italy, though he was Pontifox 
Maximus, and therefore ought not to have quitted the country. 
He died shortly afterwards at Pergamus. 

All eyes were now turned to Scipio Africanus, who returned 
to Rome in 1 32 b.c. When Scipio received at Numantia the 
news of the death of Tiberius, he is reported to have exclaimed, 
in the verse of Homer * — 

**So periBh all who do the like again! ” 


• CW., 1. 47, 
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TIio people may have thought that the hrotlier-in law of 
Tiberius would show some sympathy with his reforms and 
some sorrow for his fate. They were soon iin- 
deceived. Being asked in the Assembly of the . 

Plehs by 0 . Papiriiis Carho, the tribune, who 
was now the leader of the popular party, what he 
thought of the death of Tiberius, he boldly replied that “he was 
justly slain.” The people, who had probably expected a different 
answer, loudly expressed their disapprobation ; whereupon Scipio, 
turning to the mob, bade them be silent, since Italy was only their 
step-mother.* The people did not forget this insult ; but for a 
time Scipio’s unexpected adhesion to the nobility enabled them 
to prevent the Agrarian Law of Tiberius from being carried into 
etlect. A chance was offered of checking the Agrarian Law on 
grounds that did not appear to represent the selfish interests of 
a class. The Ibilians settled on lioinan public land were alarmed 
at the pros[)Cct of being dispossessed, and Scipio skilfully availed 
himself of the circumstance to propose in the senate (129 n.c.) 
that th(i jmlioial powers should be taken out of the hands of the 
commissioners and transferre<l to the consuls. This measure was 
equivalent to an abrogation of tlie laws, and c.xcited fierce hatred 
against Scipio. In the forum he was attacked by Carbo, with 
the bitterest invectives, as the enemy of the people ; and upon 
his again expressing his approval of the death of Tiberius, 
the people shouted out, “ Down with the tyrant ! ” In the 
evening he went home accompanied by the senate and a great 
number of the Italians. He retired to bis chamber, with the 
intention of composing a speech for the following day. 

Next morning Rome was thrown into consternation by the 
news that Scipio had been found dead in his room. The most 
contradictory rumours were circulated, but it was « - 

the general opinion that he had been murdered, ^ 

Suspicion fell upon various persons, but Carbo was 
most generally believed to have been the murderer. There was 
no inquiry into the cause of his death (129 b.c.). 

But, though the opposition leader was thus treacherously 
removed, the influence of Scipio’s last action was pehnanent. 

* It muRt be recollected that the mob at Rome conaisted chiefly of the four 
clty-tril^ea, and that slaves when manumitted could be enrolled in these four 
tribes alone. 
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The introduction of the question of the Italians disorganized tlie 
democratic party hy creating a dilVerence of opinion between the 
popular leaders and their following. The former. 
Proposal to thinking they had made a tactical mistake in alien- 
ating the Italians from their cause, now attemided 
to secure their adhesion by ollcM’ing tliem the 
Koman citizenship if they would support the Agrarian Law. 
As Roman citizens they would, of course, be entitled to the 
benefits of the law, while they would, at the samt‘ tiiiu*, obtain 
what they had so long <lesired — an equal share in protection ainl 
political power. Rut the proposal was far from j)opular at U«une, 
for the existing citizens saw that their own inqiortanct* would 
be diininishe<l, and their benefits in the Empire lessened, by an 
in<‘r»‘as(* in their numbers. So strong was this feeling that, 
when great numbers of the Italians had llo(‘ked to Rome* in 
12b p..(\, the Tribune ^1. Junius Renniis carrit‘d a law tiiat all 
aliens should «juit the city. Caius (Iracchiis sj)oke against this 
law, and his friends still remain(‘d faithful to the cause of tin* 
Italians. In the following year (125 n.cj M. Fnlvius Elaccus, 
who was then consul, brought, forward a Reform Rill, granting 
th<* Roman citizenship to all the Italain allies. Rut it was 
evi<lont that the Assembly would r(‘ject this la.w, ami tin* senate 
got rid of the proposer by sending him into Transnlpinei Jaul. 

In the previous year (’aius (iracchus hail gone to Sardinia as 
quaestor, so that the senate had now removed from Rome two 
of their most troublesome opponents, and the 
Fregellae lt:diuns had lost their two most pow(*iTul patrons. 

Ritter was the disapj)ointniont of th(; Italians, who 
had been buoyed up by hopes and probably by injudicious 
promises. Fregellae, a town of Latium, and one of tlu^ eighteen 
Latin colonies which had remaineil faithful to Rome during the 
Second Runic War, took up arms; but its example was not 
followed, and it had to bear alone the brunt of the unequal 
contest. It was qui(‘kly reduced by the praetor, L. Opiiiiius; 
the city was utterly destroyed, and the insurrc'ctioii, which a 
slight success woubriiave made universal, was thus iiiiiped in 


thelmd (125 n.c.). 

Cains Gracclms had taken very little part in public affairs 
since his brother’s death. He had spoken only twice on 
political matters ; once in favour of a law of Carbo for the 
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ro-olootii»n of tribunes, and a second time in opposition to tlio 
Alien Act of Junius Pennus, as already mentioned. P>ut the 
eyes of the people were naturally turned towards . 
him. Ilis abilities were known, and the senate 
dreaded Ins return to Home. lie had been already 
two years in Sardinia, and they now attempted to retain him there 
am ther year by sendinjij fresh troops to the province without 
rel(‘asini; his superior otlicer from his command. But Pains sml- 
doi'iy apj)earcd at Knjue, to the surprise of all parties (124 
Ills (‘iiemics broui;ht him ])efore the censors to account for his 
conduct, but he defended himself so ably that not only was no 
sti^mia put upon him, but he was considered to have been veiy 
badly used. He showed that he had served in the army twelve 
years, (hou,L!;h required to serve oidy ten; tliat lie had acted as 
<piaestor two years, though the hiw demanded only one year’s 
s(‘rvice : and, Ik^ add(Hl, that he was the only soldier who took 
(Hit with liiru a full purse and bnuight it back empty, (’aius 
now boiaime a candidate for the tribunate, and was elected for 
th(^ year 12.4 n.(\ He was not, like his more single-minded 
brother, merely a social reformer. His laws, so far as they were 
not merely animated by revenge, w'(*re meant to weaken per- 
manently the authority of the senate; ami the democratic 
programme which he fixed became, without the change of a 
single, item, the luiritage of the jmpular leaders to the elosc of 
the lh*pnblie. To this main object even his social legislation 
was snhsidiary, and his measures for the amelioration of the 
poor were hnt lu ihes given to the masses to secure their support 
in liis vigorous eam])aign against the government. 

I. His principal laws for improving the condition of the people 
were- - 

1. The renewal of his brother’s Agrarian Law; 
and an extension of agrarian relief by planting 

new citizen-colonies in Italy and the provinces. Tliis was the 
first attempt made at transmarine colonization and at the 
extension of eitizenship to tlie provinces. 

2. A state provision for the poor, enacting that corn should he 
sold to every citizen at a price much below its market Value. 
This was the first of tlie Lfiges Frumentariae^ which, although 
to some extent , justified by the entire absence of any state jiro- 
vision for the poor, were attended with the most injurious effects. 
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They emptied the treasury, at the same time that tliey taught 
the lower classes to become state paupei-s, instead of depending 
upon their own c.xertions for a living. 

3. Another law enacted that the soldiers should be equipped 
at the expense of the Republic, without the cost being deducted 
from their pay, as had hitherto been the case. 

II. The most important laws designed to diminish the power 
of the senate were — 

1. The law by which the judices were to bo taken only from 
the equites, and not from the senators, as had been the custom 

hitherto. This was a very important enactment, 
needs a little explanation. All otVenees 
against the state were originally tried in the 
Popular Assembly; but when special enactments were passed 
for the trial of particular otTcnces, the practice was introduced of 
entrusting the tri.il to a standing commission formed by a body 
of judices. This was first done upon the passing of the Cal- 
purnian Law (149 n.(\) for the punishment of provincial magis- 
trates for extortion in their government (/>e liej^etundis). Such 
ofiences had to bo tried before the praetor and a jury of senators, 
but as these very senatoi-s either had been or hoped to be pro- 
vincial magistrates, thc}’^ were not disposed to visit with severity 
ofiences of which they themselves either had been or wore likely 
to be guilty. The equites, to whom Gracchus now transferred 
these criminal courts, were not the military order of that name. 
The title had been extended to denote the upper middle class in 
the state,* composed of capitalists, publicani, and rich merchants. 
It was to this class, which was shaqdy contrasted with the sena- 
torial nobility, that Gracchus gave political recognition ; and from 
this time is dated the creation of a civil Ordo Equester^ whoso 
interests were frequently opposed to those of the senate, and who 
therefore served as a check upon the latter. 

2. Another law was directed against the arbitrary proceedings 
of the senate in the distribution of the provinces. Hitherto the 

senate had a.ssigncd the provinces to the consuls 
^ after their election, and thus had had it in their 

snlafiibiif " power to grant wealthy governments to their 
partisans, or unprofitable ones to those opposed 
to .them. It was now enacted that, before the election of the 

• Seep. 64. 
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consuls, the senate should deterniine the two provinces which 
the consuls should have ; and that they should, immediately after 
election, settle between themselves, by lot or otherwise, which 
province each should lake. 

These laws raised the popularity of Cains still higher, and he 
became for a time the absolute ruler of Koine. He was re- 
elected tiibune for the following year (12‘2 n.c.), j • • 
for, in the interval that had elapsed between the danda' 
death of his brother and his first tribunate, re- 
election to the oflice had been made possible. IVI. Fulvius 
Flaecus, wdio lia<l been consul in 125 n.c!., was also chosen as 
one of his colleagues. Flaccus, it will he recollected, had pro- 
l)Osed in his consulship to give the Roman franchise to the 
Italian allies, and it was now determined to bring forward a 


similar- measure. Cains therefore brought in a bill conferring 
the cilizensliip upon all the Latin colonies, and making the 
Italian allies occupy the position whieli the Latins had previously 
held. This wise measure was equally disliked in the forum and 
the senate. Neither the iiiHuence nor the eloquence of Gracclms 
could induce the people to view with satisfaction the admission 
of the Italian allies to e(pial rights and privileges with themselves. 

The senate, perceiving that the popularity of Gracclms had 
been somewhat shaken by this measure, employed his colleague, 


M. Livius Drusus — who was noble, well-educated, 
wealthy, and eloquent — to undermine his influence 
with the people. With the sanction of the senate, ' 

Drusus now endeavoured to outbid Gracchus. He 


played the part of a demagogue in order to supplant the tiue 
friend of the people. He gave to the senate the credit of every 
popular law which he proposed, and gradually impressed the 
people with the belief that the nobles were their best friends. 
Gracchus proposed to found two colonies at Tarentum and Capua, 
and named among the first settlers some of the most respect- 
able citizens. Drusus introduced a law for establishing no fewer 
than twelve colonies, and for settling 3000 poor citizens in each. 
Gracchus, in the distribution of the public land, reserved a rent 
payable to the public treasury. Drusus abolished even this pay* 
ment. He also gained the confidence of the people by asking 
no favour for himself; he took no part in the foundation of 
colonies, and Mt to others the management of business in which 
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any money lunl to l)o e\j»enile«l. (Jraecliiis. on the oilier hand, 
superinteiuh-'d everything in JH^l•^<on ; and the peo}»Ie, always 
ji*alous in pecuniary matters, began to suspect his motives. 
Jlnring his absence in Africa, whither he lunl gone as one of the 
tliree coimnissioners for founding a colony upon the ruins of 
(Airthage, hrusus was able to woakiui his popularity still further. 

On his n*turn he endeavoured iu vain to reorgani/.c' his parly 
and recover his power. Both ho and Flaccus faileil in being 


Failure of 
OracohoB. 


re-elected tribunes; while L. Upirnius and Q. 
Fabius, two personal enemies of (Iracehus, weie 
raised to the consulship, ddie two m*w consuls 


had no sooner entered upon oflioe (l‘2l n.c ) than they resfdved 


to drive matters to extremities. One of the liisl measures of 


Ofurnius wa.^ a proposal to repeal the law for (‘oloni/ing (‘ar- 
thage, becau.se it had been establi>he«l upon the site* which Scipio 
had cursed. It was evident that a pretext was only sought for 
taking the life of (hacchus, and Flaccus urged him to repel 
violence by force. Cains shrank from this sli‘p, but an accidmit 
gave his eneinies the pretext which tluw longed for. The tribes 
had assembled at the (,^ipitol decide upon the colony at Car- 
thage, when a servant of the Consul Opimius, pushing against 


Gracchus, insolentl}^ cried out, Make way for honest men, you 
rascals!” Gracchus turned round to him with an angry look, and 
the mail was immediately stahheil by an unknown hand. The 


Assembly immediately broke up, and (iracehus returned home, 
foreseeing the advantage which this unfortunate occurrence 
wouhl give to his eneinies. 


The senate now re.sorted to its last weapon ; it declared 
Gracchus and Flaccus public enemies, ami invested the consuls 
« , . with dictatorial powers. During the night Opimius 

Gracchus* possession ot the Joraple of Castor and 

Pollux, which overlooked the forum, aunimoued 
a meeting of the senate for the following morning, and ordered 
all the partisans of the senate to he present, each with two armed 
slaves. Flaccus seized tlie Temple of Diana on the Aventine, 
and distributed arms to his followers : here he was joined hy 
Gracchus. Civil war was thus declared. After some fruitless 


attempts at negotiation, the consul proceeded to attack the 
Aventiue. Little or no resistance was made, and Flaccus and 
Gracchus took to flight, and crossed the Tiber by the Sublician 
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Lridi^e. (Jrafchus os(?apo«l to the Grove of the Furies, accom- 
panied only hy a single slave. When the pursuers reached the 
s[)()t, ih(*y found hoth of them dead. The slave had first killed 
his master and then himself. The head of Gracchus was cut otl‘, 
and carried to Upiniius, who gave to the person who brought it 
its weight in gold. Flaccus was also jmt to death, together with 
numbers of his ])arty. Their corpses were thrown into the Tiber, 
their houses «leinolishe(t, and their property confiscated. Filven 
their widows wore forbidden to wear mourning. After the bloody 
work had been finished, the consul, by order of the senate, 
deilir*ate<l a temple to (^oncord ! 

The measures of social ndbrm projected b}' the Gracchi did 
not long survive their autliors. In 121 n.r. the land-allotments 
were made alienable, and a great deal of the 
jmblic land, which had been distributed, appears Fate of the 

to have lapsed again into the hands of its original 

i- 1 <11* 11 legislation, 

possessors; lor a law ot 111 p..(.’., passed under 

the auspices of the senate, declared all such land private 

property; the slave population did not diminish, nor did the 

yeoman class increase. But, if tlie final downfall of the Uomau 

constitution was a worthy object df Roman ambition, C. Gracchus 

at least had not lived in vain. 



A Roman trophy. 


CHAPTER XXII. 

THE JEGURTUINE WAU ANI> THE DEFEAT OF THE GOVERNMENT. 

118-104 B.O. 

The first attack on the senate’s government had been foiled, 
and the failure and death of the Gracchi proved that internal 
Marins ' could not be forced on the governing 

' corporation. It was now to be assailed on a 

more vulnerable point — that of imperial administration ; their 
conduct in the Jiigiirthiiie War raised against the nobility a more 
terrible opponent than the Gracc||| had ever been, and showed 
that the leader of the popular party need not bo a powerless 
tribune relying on the fickle votes of the Assembly, but»might 
be an imperator at the head of an army. This j pailitary leader 
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was funiHl ill G. MAinud. ,ile was a native oJ[\ Ariepunij .tjugJt 
saw service in Spaiu^ and was ])rosent at the siejre of Nnmantia 
in 134 n.c. Here he attracted the notice of Scij)io ATricanns, 
aiurroc(.‘iverl from liirii many marks of honour. Scipio, indeed, 
adniitt(Ml him to his tahle ; and on a certain occasion, when one 
of the quests asked where the Itonian peo[>le would find such 
another general after his death, he is said to have laid Jiis hand 
on Dio shoulder of Marius, and said, “ Perhaps here.” Tliroiigh 
divstinguished service in the army Marius reached the honours 
genor.dly reserved for birth, and was at length raised to the 
Tribunate of the Plebs in 113 n.c., though not till he had 
attained the mature age of thirty-six. Only two years had 
elapsed since the death of C. Gracchus; and tlie nobles, fiiislied 
with victory, resolved to put down witli a high hand the least 
invasion of their privileges and power. But Marius had the 
boldness to jiropose a law for the jairposc of giving greater 
freedom at elections; and wh<*ii the senate attempted to over- 
awe him, he ordered one of his ofiicers to carry the Consul 
Metellus to prison. Alarms now^ became a marked man. He 
lost his qlection to the aedileship, and with diflicnlty obtained 
tlie juaetorsliip (115 mc'.) ; but he adiled to his intluence by his 
marriage with dnlia, the sister of (-. Julius (.\iesar, the father of 
the future ruler of Pome. Ilis military abilities recommended 
him to the (.'onsul Metellus (103 n.c.), who was anxious to re- 
store discipline in the army and to ret l ie ve the glory of the 
Koman name, which had been tarnished hy tJie incapacity and 
corruption of the tirevious generals in the Jiigurthinc War. 

The relations into which Itome had entered with the pro- 
tected kings of Numidia had drawn her into a miserable 
dyiuistic quarrel. The aged Masinissa had died - . 

in 143 Ji.c., leaving three sons, Micipsa, Mas- ^ 
tanahal, and Gulussa, among whom his kingdom was divided 
hy Seipio Africanus, according to the dying directions of the old 
king. Mastanabal and Gulussa dying in their brother’s lifetime, 
Micipsa became sole king. Jugurtlia was a bastard son of 
Mastanabal ; but Micipsa brought him up with his own sons, 
Iliempsal and Adherbal. Jugurtha's distinction and popularity 
excited the fears of the king, and in order to remove him to a 
distance, and not without a hope that Ifie might perish in the 
war, Micipsa sent him, in 134 b.c., with an auxiliary force, to 
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assist Scipio a.i^Minst Naiiiantia; luit tliis only provc'd to tlM‘ 
yoinii; man a stoppinir-stono to success. Hy Iiis /cal, coura.i^c, 
and ability lie ijjained the favour, imt only (»!’ liis connnandcr, but 
of all the leading nobles in the Homan camp, by many of whom 
be was secretly stimulated to nourisb ambitious stdiomes for 
aci]uiring the sole sovereignty of Numidia ; ami notwithstanding 
the contrary advice of Scipio, the counsels seem to have sunk 
deep into .lugurtlia's mind. On hi^ return In* was received with 
every demonstration of honour by Mieipsa ; nor did lu* allow his 
ambitious projects to break forth during the lifetimi* of the oM 
man. Mieipsa, on his ileathbed, though but too clearly fores«H‘ing 
what wniild hapj>en, commended the two young jirinees to the 
care of Jugurtlia ; but fierce ilis.sensions soon broke out. 

Shortly aftt'rward.s dugurtha fouml an opjiortunity to surprise 
and assassinate Iliempsal ; whereupon Adherbal and his jiartisans 


Jugurtha 

seizes 

Numidia 


rushed to arms but were defeated in battle, by 
dugurtha. Adherbal himself fled for refuge to 
the Homan province, from whence he luistened 
to Honu* to lay his cause before the senate, 
dugiirtha had now, for the first lime, the opportunity (»f i)utting 
to the test the lessons learnt in the cam]) before Nnmantia. lie 
sent ambassadors to Rome to counteract, liy a lavish distribution 
of bribes, the elTect of Adhi*rhaVs (’omplaints; ami by these 
means sueeeedod in averting the indignation of llu* senate ; 
althoiigli, even witlnuit this iiidiieement, the government, would 
probably not have been unwilling to see the protected kingdom 
under an able ruler who had won the confidence of the ]) 00 ide. 
Still, the forms (»f justiec were pre.served : a decree was passed 
for the tlivision of the kingdom of Numidia between the two com- 
petitors. and a commission of senators sent out; hut the commis- 
sioners were workiMl on by dugurtha, who obtained, in the partition 
of the kingdom, the w(;stern division adjacent to Mauretania, by 
tar the larger and richer portion of the two (110 n.c.). 

This advantage, however, was far from contenting him, and 
shortly afterwards he invaded the buTitorios of his rival with a 
Capture of artny* Adherbal. was defeated in the first 

Cirta, and engagonienf, his camji taken, and he himself with 
massacre of difiicnlty made his escape to the strong fortress 
Italians, closely blockaded by 

Jugurtlia. The garrison surrendered on a promise of their lives 
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spariMl ; Imi those conditions were shamefully violated by 
duL^urtha, who iniinediattdy put to <leath Adherbal and all his 
followers (112 li.c.). 

Unfortunately, a number of Italian niercbants were amongst 
the massacred, and a ])iercing cry went up from the all-powerful 
cai>italists of Rome. With the er|uites on its side, 
the popular party had its chance, and one of the 
tribunes, O. Mommins, by bringing the matter opposition, 
before the ])eof)le, com]>elled tlie senate to declare 
war. In 111 n.c. one of the comsuls, L. Calpurnins Tk^stia, 
landed in Africa with a largo army, an<l immediately proceeded 
to invade Nnmidia. But both Bestia and ]M. Seaiirus,who acted 
as his principal lieutenant, are said to have been bribed by 
Jugurtha to grant him a favourable peace, on condition only of 
a i)reteiide(l subniissiofi, together with the surrender of thirty 
elephants arul a small sum of money. The scandal of this trans- 
action was dwelt on by ^lemmius, and it W’as agreed to send the 
Ikaetor L. Cassius, a man of the liighest integrity, to Nuraidia, 
in order to juevail on the king to repair in person to Kome, the 
popular iKirty hoi)ing to be able to convict the leaders of the 
nobility by means of his evidence. 

Idle safe eoiiduef granted him by the state was religiously 
observed ; but the scheme fixiled of its ellect, for, as soon as 
Jugurtha was brought forward in an assembly of 
the Pco[)le to make his statement, one of the ^ 

tribunes, who had been previously gained over 
by the friends of Scaurus and Bestia, forbade him to speak. 
He, nevertheless, remained at Home for some time longer, and 
engaged in secret intrigues, which would probably have been 
ultimately crowned with success, had be not in the mean time 
ventured to assassinate Massiva, son of (lulussa, who was putting 
in a claim to the Niiniidian throne. It was impossible to over- 
look so daring a crime, perpetrated under the very eyes of tlie 
senate. Jugurtha was ordered to tpiit Italy without delay. It 
was on this occasion that he is said, when leaving Kome, to have 
uttered the memorable wbrds, “ A city for sale, and destined to 
perish <juiekly, if it can find a purchaser.” 

War was now inevitable ; but the incapacity of Sp. Postupaius 
Albinus, who arrived to conduct it (110 u.o.), and still more 
that of his brother Aulus, whom he left to command in his 
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abspiu'c when callotl away to hold the elections at Home, proved 
as favonrahle t(» .Tiij^urtha as the corniption of tlieir preJe- 
War in Nu- ccssors. Aulus, haviiit^ penetrated into the heart 
midia. Tefeat of Nnmidia, sutVered himself to he surprised in his 
of Aulus camp : great part of his army was cut to pieces, 
Albinus. escaped a similar fate hy the 

ignominy of i>assing under the yoke. The disgraie at once 
roused all the spirit of the Roman peoj)le ; the treaty concluded 
by Aldus was instantly annulled, immense exertions were made to 
raise troojis, and one of the consuls for the new year (UHI n.i\), 
Q. Caccilius ]MetelIus, hastened to Nuniidia to retrieve the 
lionour of the Roman arms. 

But this did not satisfy the petijdi*. The scandalous conduct 
of so many of the nobles had given fn sh life to the j)opular 
jmrty : and the Trihuno C. Mamilius carried a hill 


con^ssion a]>pointment of three commissioners to 

inquire into the conduct of all of those who had 
received bribes from Jiigurtlia. Scaurus, though out? of the 
most guilty, managed to he put upon the commission. But Ij(‘ 
dared not shield his confederates. Many men of the highest 
rank were condemned, among whom were^Beslia, Alhinns, and 
Opimius. The last namcd was the Opimius who acted with such 
ferocity towards (/aius(irucchus and his t>arty. lie <lied in exile 
at DyriJiaciuiii some years afterwards, in great [joverty. 

TliC Consul Metelliis, who was an aide general and a man of the 
strictest integrity, landed in Africa, with Marius as his lieutenant, 
in lOlt n.r. As soon as Jugurtlia discovered the 
Metellus^ro- character of the new commander, lie began to 
war * despair of succes.s, and made overtures for sub- 
mission in earnest. These were apparently entor- 
tiiincfl hy !Metelhis, while he sought, in fact, to gain over the 
adherents of the king, and induce them to hot ray him to the 
Romans, at the same time that ho coiitiimed to advance into 


tlie enemy’s territories, dugurtha, in his turn, detected his 
designs, attackiid him suddenly on his march with a numerous 
force, but was, after a stfvcre struggle, repulsed, and his army 
totally routed. Metellus ravaged the greater part of tlie country, 
hut failed in taking the important town of Zarna before ho with- 
drew into winter quarters. But he had produced such an eifect 
upoi\ the Numidian king, that Jugurtlia was induced, in the 
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coiirso of the winter, to make oflers of iinqnalified submission, 
ami even surrcndercMl all liis elephants, with a number of arms 
ami horses, ami a large sum of money, to the Homan general; 
but when called uj)on to place himself personally in the power 
of Metellus, his eourage failed him, be broke olf the negotiation, 
and once more had recourse to arms. 

Marius had greatly, distinguished himself in tlic^-preccding 
eajTq^^n.' The readiness with which he shared the toils of 
the euinmon soldiers, eating of the same food, and working at 
the same treneh(‘s with them, had endeared him to them, and 
through their letters to their friemls at Homo his praises were 
in everyhody’s mouth. Ilis increasing reputation and popularity 
indiKvd him to aspire to the consulship. Ilis hopes were in- 
ercase<l by a circumstance wbicli bappened to him at Utica. 
While saeriticing at this place, the ofllciating priest told him that 
the victims pn‘diotod some great and wondertnl events, and bade 
him execute whatever ]>urpose bo bad in his mind. Majins 
thereupon applii'd to Metellus for leave of absence, tliat be 
inigbt proceed to Home and oiler himself as a candidate. The 
consul, who belonged to the family which “ Fate destined for 
the consulship,” at first tried to dissuade Marius from his pro- 
sumjitnous attempt, by pointing out the certainty of failure; and 
when be I'oubl not prevail upon him to abandon his design, be 
civilly evaded his request by pleading the exigencies of the 
])nl)lic service, which required his presence and assistance. 
Marius’s insistence at last drew from him the impatient remark, 
“ You need not hurry; it will be quite time enough for you to 
ap\)ly for tln^ consulship along with my son.” The latter, who 
was thou serving with the army, was a youth of only twenty 
yoai*s of age, and could not, therefore, become a candidate for 
the consulship for more than twenty years. This insult was 
never forgotten by Marius, lie now began to intrigue against, 
his general, and to spread tlie absurd report that tlie war was 
purposely prolonged by ^letellns to gratify his own vanitj^and 
love of military power. lie openly declared that with one-half 
of the army he would soon have Jugnrtlia in chains ; and, as all 
his remarks were carefully reported at Rome, the people began 
to regard him as the only person competent to finish the war. 

Metellus at last allowed him to leave Africa, but only twelve 
days before the election. Meeting with a favourable wind, he 
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arrivod at Home in time, and was elected consul witli an enlliu- 
siasrn whiol) hor<‘ dtnvn all opposition. lie recoivod from the 
Marius elected people the province (»f Niiinidia. althoii^di the 
consul. Ap- senate had jueviou.sly decreed that Metelhis 
pointed to shouM continue in his command. The soldier- 

Numidia. deniagoj^ue made the most of the situation. In 
his speeelies to the public, he gloried in his huml)l(‘ origin, lie 
upbraided the nobles with their elleininacy and licentiousness; 
he t(tld them that he looked upon the consulship as a troj)hy 
of his eonqiiest over them ; a!id he proudly compared his own 
woumls and military experience with tlnu’r indohuice aiid 
ignorance of war. It was a great triumph for the j>eople 
and a great humiliation for the aristoeracy, ami XIariiis made 
them drink to the «lregs the hitter enp. While engage<I in those 
attacks upon the nobility, he at the same time carried on a h*v'y 
of troops with great activity, and formeil the first mercenary 
army of Rome hy enrolling any persons who chosc‘ to oiler for 
the service, however i>oor .and mean, instead of taking them 
from the fiv<‘ cla.sses according to ancient custom.* 

Mcauitiiue Metellus ha<l been carrying on the war in Africii as 
pn)Consul .11)8 n.c.j. l»nt the campaign was not productive of 
such deiasive results as might have been expected, rhigurtha 
avoided any general actir)u, and eluded the pursuit of Metellus 
hy the rapidity of his movoment.s. Kven when <lriven from 
Tliala, a stronghold which he had deemed inaccessible' from its 
position in the midst e»f arid eleserts, he only retired among the 
Gaetiilians, and (piickly siiceeedcel in raising among those wild 
tribes a fresh army, with which he* once ine)re penetratcel into 
the heart of Xuniidia. A still rnejrc important accession was that 
of IJoccIms, king of Mauretania, who hael heem prevailce] upon 
to raise an army and aelvance? to the supf)ort of Jugnrtha. 
Metellus, however, having now rclaxeel his own (‘ITe)rts, from 
disgust at hearing that C. Marins had been apjmintod to sue'cood 
leim in tlic commamJ, remained on the* defensive, while In? sought 
to amuse the Moorish king hy negotiation. 

The arrival of Marius (107 ii.e’.i infused fresh vigour into the 
liornan arms: ho quickly reduced in succession almost all the 
strongholds that still remained to .lugurtha, in some of which 
the king had deposited his principal tre^^snreH; and the latter, 
* On this important cbaiigc in the Homan armv> we p, 161 . 
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seeing Ininsolf thus doprivp.d st^p by slop of all his dominions, 
at loiii^th dotonninod on a desperate attem]>t to retrieve his 
fortunes ]>y one grand effort. lie with difli- . 
eulty pr<.‘ vailed on tlie wavering Hocehns, by 
tlie nu)st extensive promises in case of success, to 
co-operate with him ifi this enterprise ; and the two kings with 
their united forces attacked Marius on his march, when lie was 
aljout to retire into winter quarters. Thougli the Roman general 
was taken by surprise for a moment, his skill, the discipline of 
his troops, and the einug}" of Sulla, Marius's quaestor, who 
scattenal the Mauri under Roochus, proved triumphant; the 
Numidiaus wevc repulsed, and tlieir army, as usual wdth them 
in cas<" of a defeat, «lis])erscd in all directions. Jugurtha himself, 
aftiu' ilisplaying the greatest courage in the action, cut his way 
almost alone through a body of Roman cavalry, and escaped 
from th(‘ li(*l«l of batth‘. lie quickly again gathered round him 
a body of Numidian horst* ; but his only hope of continuing the 
war now n'stial on Rocchus. 


'Idle oidy hope of closing the war was to get possession of 
.Jugiirtha, for Marius's victories had been as nugatory as those of 


.Mct<‘llns. Fortunately, Marins had in bis camp 
a man of great diplomatic ability; it was bis 
(piaestor Sulla who enabled him to perform his 


Capture of 
Jugurtha. 


rash lu’omises to the people. After protracted negotiations, 


Rocchus wMs gained over to the Roman cause. Tbrougli his 


treacluM-y dugurtba w’as surprised and handed over to Sulla, 
who i*onv(*y(*d him to the {\omau camp (early in lOG 

R. ( 'orncliiis Sulla, the ipiaestor of Marius, wdio afterwards [days 


such a distinguished part in Roman liistory, was descended from 
a patrician family w'liich liad hecn reduced to 
great obscurity. Rut his means were suflicieut 
to secun^ him a good education. He studieil the (jireek and 


Roman writers with diligeiice and success, and early imbibed 


that love of literature and art by whicli he w’as distinguished 
throughout his life. Rut he was also fond of pleasure, and \vas 
conspicuous even among the Romans for licentiousness and 
debauchery. ITe was in every respect a coiitrast to Marius. 
Me ]»ossessed all the accomplishments and all the vices which 
the (dd ( -ato had been most accustomed to denounce, and he 


was one of tliose advocates of Ureek literature and of Greek 

t 
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protlifracy wlio hail since (kiln’s time heeorne more and more 
common amon;^ the Uoman iiohlcs. Ihit Sulla’s love of pleasure 
did not ahsorh all his time, nor enfeeble his mind ^ for no Roman 
dnrini^ the latter days of the Repiihlio, with the exception of 
Julius Caesar, had a (dearer judj^ment, a keener discrimination 
of character, or a tinner will. C pon his arrival in Africa, Marius 
was not well t>leas(‘d that a ipiaestor had been assigned to him 
who was known only for his protligacy, and who had had no 
experience in war; hut the zeal and energy with which Sulla 
attended to hi.s new duties soon rendered him a useful and 
skilful othcor, and gained for him the unqualified ajjprobation of 
his commander, notwithstanding his previous prejudi('cs against 
him. lie was equally suec(‘ssfnl in winning the afVeetions of 
the soldi(‘rs. He scuzed every (qiptu tunity of conferring favours 
upon them, was ever ready to take part in all the jests of the 
eanq», and at the same time iieviu’ slirank from sharing in all 
tlirn’r lahours and dangers. The enemies of Marius elairnoil for 
Sulla (apparently with rea.soiij the glory of the betrayal of 
dugurtha. and Sulla himself took thi.^ credit of it by always 
wearing a signet-ring representing the scene of the surrender. 

Hut the i‘eopl(* were not to be baulked of their ehanquon. 
Marius entered Rome on the first of January, lOJ n.c., leading 
Jugurtha in triumph. The Numiilian king was 
Ma^s ^ dungeon, and there starved to 

death. Marius, during his ab.senco, had Imxui 
elected consul a second time;*, and he emtered upon hi.s olhce 
on the day of his triumph, ^’his signal honour was due to a 
panic which had seized on Italy at o great danger threatening 
from the north. 




Geimai) priestess in chsriot drawn by oxen (from Antoulne column). 


CHAPTER XXin. 

THE CIMBRT AN1> TEUTONES, B.C. 1 13-101.— SECOND SERVILE 
WAR IN SICILY, B.C. 103-101. 

A CHEATER (lancer tlian Rome had experienced since the time of 
IIanni])al now threntoned the state. Two nations of barbarians, 
probably dislodged by some movement of peoples « v • 
on the llaltic or the Lower Rhine, had gathered intones 
on the northern side of the Alps, and seemed 
ready to pour down upon Italy. Tlicy are spoken of as Cimbri 
and Teutonea, and the traditions of their mode of fighting and 
religious ritek seem to show that both nations were of (TCWrtanic 
origin, although they had probably gathered to themselves 
during their wanderings large numbers of the Celtic race. 
They came with all their belongings, their wagon-homes, their 
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women and eliildron. tu seek new sottUmionts in tlie south ; iind 
the whole host is said to liave numbered .*50(1,000 liii^htini,^ men. 

Tlie alarm was still further itiereasod by th(‘ <!saster which 
had hitherto attended the attempts to repel these barbarians. 

Army after army liad fallen before them. The 
Roman Cimhri were tirst heard of in 1 1.‘5 r..r., in Noric um, 
armies. whence they descended into lllyricum, and de- 

feated a Uoman army under the coinmaiul of (’n. 
Papirius Carho. They tluui marched westward into Switzerland, 
wln'ie they were joined by the Ti'^^urini atid tlie. Ambroncs. 
Tlaw next }»uure<I over Gaul, wliich they plundered and ravaiced 
in every direclion. The Ibuiians sent army after army to detend 
the south-westeni ]»ari of tin* country, wliich was now’ a Homan 
province; but all in vain. In lOO n.r. the (IoumiI M. .lunius 
Silanus was defeated by the t'imbri; in 107 n.r. tin* d'i.irurini ent 
in jtieees, near the I.ak<* of Gen(.*va, the army of tin* (.’oomiI J.. 
Gas.v.ius i.oi),^^inus, the eollca,t(ue of Marius, who lost liis life in 
the hatth.-; and shortly afterwards M. Aurelius Si'aurus was also 
defeated and takrii prisoner. Hut the must dri'adful loss was 
still t«) come. Ill Klb n.r. two i*onsular armies, commanded hy 
the Consul Cu. Mallius Maximus and the Proeonsnl (hi. Servilins 
(!aepio, eon''i.stiu.i( of 80,000 men, were completely amiihilated 
hy the harharians : only tmi men are said to have escaped the 
.slau!,djter. 

These repeated disasters hushed all party «juarrels. Kvery one 
at Home felt that Marius was the only man capable of savini; the 
state, ami be w^'ls aeeonliriLrly elected consul by 
Ip^inted to' eonseiit of all parties while in* \vas still abs(*nt 

feommand. Africa. lie enttue 1 Home in tnuinpb, as w'o 

• have already sai«l, on the Ist of .Taniiary, 104 n.r.. 

whicii was ibe lirst day <;f bis second consulsliip, A breatbin^- 
s[)ace was ^o-anted by the errati(r movements of tluf barbarians. 
Instead of crossiiii^ the Aljis and pouriiiL^ dowm u]K)n Italy, as 
bad been expected, the Cirnbri luarclied into Spain, W’bii4i they 
iava;.,n.*(l for tlie next two or three years. TIui interval was 
employed by Marius in traiiiini' the new troops, and aeeustomiii" 
them to bardsliips and toil. It was probably during? this time 
that be intnalnced the various chancres into the or^^anization of 
the liom in army which are usually attributed to liim. Notwitb- 
ataiiding the sternness and severity with whicli he pniiisbed the 
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lireacli of discipline, lie w^as a favourite witli Iiis new 
soLliers, wlio learned to place implicit confidence? in their 
general, and were delighted with the strict impartiality wliich 
recognized no distinctions of rank when punishments were to he 
inflicted. 

As the enemy still continued iii Spain, ^larius was elected 
consul a third time for the year 103 n.c?., and also a fourth 
time for the following year, with Q. I.ntatius 
Catiihis as his colliMguc. It was in this year 
(102 n.(\) that tlie long-expcctcd harharians ar- barbarians 
rived. TJie (Jirnhri, wlio had returned from Spain, * • 

united their forct's with the Teutones. Marius first took up his 
])osilion in a fortified camp upon the llhonc, prohahly in the 
vicinity of the modern Arles ; and as the entrance of the river 
was nearly blocked np by mud and sand, he employed his 
soMiers iu digging a canal from the Khone to the Mediterranean, 
that ho miglit the more easily obtain his supplies from the sea.* 
Meantime tlie har])nrians had divided their forces. The Cimhri 
marched round the northern foot of the AI]>s, in order to enter 
Italy by the nortli-east, crossing the Tyrolese Alps by the defiles 
of 'rridentnm {Trent). 

The Teutones and Ambrones, on tbe other hand, marched 
against Marius, intending, as it seems, to penetrate into Italy by 
Nice and tlie Kiviera of (Jonoa. Marins, anxious 
to accustom his soldiers to the savage and strange 
appearance of the barbarians, wmdd not give them 
hatth' at first. The latter resolved to attack th(‘ 

Homan earn]) ; hnt as they were repnlseil in this attempt, they 
pres.sed on at oiua? for Italy. So great w’cvc their numbers, that 
(Iiey are said to have been six days in marching by the Homan 
camp. 

As .soon as they had advanced a little way, Marius followed 
tliem ; and tlms the armies continued to march for a few days, 
the harharians in the front and Marius behind, till ^ 

tlieycame to the neighbourhood of Aquae Sextiao j^^^eSextiae 
Here the decisive battle was fought. An 
ambush of 3000 soldiers, which Marins had stationed in the rear 
of the harharians, and which fell upon them when they were 

* ThiM canal CDDtiiiuod to exist long afterwards, and bore the name of J>}>ssa 
Mariana. 
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alit'a«ly retroatiny, ilu* lorlmio of tho day. Altarkod 

lniili ill front and roar, onorvatod l»y tlio iinaocustoniod IumI, 
tlioy at loniith broke tlioir ranks and lied. The oarna.i;(' was 
dreadful ; the whole nation was annihilate»l, for those who i*s- 
rajasl juit an end to their lives, and their wives followed their 
example. Immediately after the battle, as Marius ^\as in the 
a(‘t of sottiuir lire to the vast heap of broken arm.s whiidi was 
intendtMl as an ollering to the <j:ods, hi»rsemen nxle uj) to him, 
and .Lrreetod him with the news of his beitiL; elected consul for the 
fifth time. 

'File (/imbri, in the mean tiling had fon-od tluu'r way into Italy. 
Tiie eolleairue of Marius, Q. laitatius (latulns, despairini^ of de- 
femliiiL;' the pas^es of the Tyrol, had taken up a 
onthe*Padu3. position on the Athesis [Adiu*'] \ but in 

eons'Mjuence of the terror of his soldiers at the 
approach of tlie baiTiarian.s, he was oblii^cal to n treat (‘ven 
beyond the Po, thus leaviu.i^ the whole of the rich plain of Lorn** 
hardy expnsi'd to their rava.L(<.*s. Marius was thi'refore rcealletl 
from I h(‘ battle-field of ^'1 Ac to join the army of ('atulus on the 
Po lUl n.c.;. 

'I’hp unit<‘d fnrees of the consul and proconsul crossed Ihe 
river, ami hasteiKsl in search of the Cimbri, who had inarched 
• slowly up the .stream, in search of a convenient 

Vercellae cn »ssin.<^-place, and, perhaps, in liopes of Ix'inu 

joined by the Teutones, of whose destruction 
tliey had not yet heard. 'Flaw were now stationed to the west 
of Milan near Verccllac. The Cimbri met witli the same fate a/ 
the Teutones ; tlui whole nation was annihilated ; and the women, 
like those of the Teutones, put an end to their lives. "J'he first 
tide of frormanie invasion had heen stemmed, and Marins was 
hailed ns the saviour of the state ; hi.s name was eouplcd witli the 
gods in the libations and at hanqncts; and he received the title of 
third founder of liomo. He celebrated Ids victories by a brilliant 
triumjdi, in whicli, however, Catulns was allowed to share. 

During the hnlliant campaigii.s of Marius, Sicily had been 
expensed to the horrors of a second Servile War. The insurrection 
« ^ again broke out at Enna in the east of the island, 


Battle of 
Vercellae. 


Second Servile 


War in Sicily elected as their king one SaJ^yius, 

a soothsayer. He displayed considerable abilities, 
and ii' a short time collected a force of 20,000 foot and 2000 
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horse. After defeatinj; a ]{oinati ariiiy^ ho assumed all the ]>omi> 
of royally, and took the Burname of Tryphon, whioh liad hecii 
homo hy a usurper to the Syrian throne. The succe -s of Salvius 
led to an insuiT(‘ction in the \v(?stern part of the island, whore 
the slaves eliose as their hauler a t’ilieian named Athonio, \vh»> 
joined dVyphon, and aekno\vledp*d his sovereignty. Upon the, 
death uf Trvphoin Athonio lM*camc icing. The insurroctijui had 
now aHsiimed sueh a formidahle aspect that, in KH n.c., the 
senate sent the Consul M’. Aquillius into Sicily. Ife succeeded 
in suhduing the insuigents, and killed Athenio with his own 
hand. Tin* survivors were sent to liOinc, and condemned fo 
tight with wild hcasts; hut they disdained to minister to the 
j)leasuies of their oppressors, and slow each other with Ihoir 
uwii hands in the ainpliithealre. 



Fasces (^froin tbe original in tlie Capitol of Itomc). 



Caius Marius. 


CHAPTKR XXIV. 

TIIK downfall of thk offosition, anj> tiik of 

DID . SI’S AT liKFoHM. 

The five eonsulsliips of Murium luul been a ^n»ss violation of tlie 
coii.stitntiun, only to exensotl by the ilan.^ers of tin* times; 

blit, tlio tleniocratie parly bail no hope oxoept 
Mariug and v^iiijrle nuiu • anil, as the time 

the extreme c a\ i i *♦ i i m • 

democrats eoii'^iilar elections a|»j)roacliei|, Manns 

became ai^ain a camliilate for tbe coiiMilsbip. 
Ib* wihbeil to be tirst in peace as wt-ll as in war, anil to rule tbe 
state as well as tbe army. Hut lie ilid not possess tbe ipialities 
reipiisitc fur a popular leader at Home; lie bad no piDi,oamme 
and no power of oratory, and lie lost bis preseni'C of mind in 
tbe noise and shouts of tlie popular assernblio.s. 

To secure bis election lie entered into r*lose connection with 
two of the most violent demagogues that ever appeared at Hoino, 
. {^atiirniniis and <»laucia. • Tbe former was a can- 

Satn^n^ didate for the tribunate, and the latter for tbe 

praetorsbip ; and liy their means, as well as by 
bribing the tribes, Manua.aKiCurcdJ.ns e^^^^ to the (ionsulsbip 
for the jjxtli tinic. Olaucia also obtained the praetorsbip, but 
Saturninus was not equally successful. He lost bis election 
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chiefly through the exertions of A. Nonius, wlio ^v.'\s chosen in 
his stead. But. assassination as a political wcajiou was coniiu" 
into volume ; on the evenin" of his election Nonius was nninlerofl, 
and next inoruiuLC, at an early hour, before the forum was full, 
Saturninus was chosen to fill up the vacancy. 

As soon as Saturninus had entered ui)orj his oflicc (lOH im .) 
he bruu.u:ht tbrward an Ap^rarian Law for dividiiii,^ amon,i( the 
s(»Miers of Alarius the lands in (laul which had ^ 

been lately occupi(‘d by the ( 'imbri, and to which 
the stat(‘ hail as little right as the Limbri them- 
selves. lie added to the la\v a clause that, if it was enacted by 
the ]>eople, every senator should swear obedience to it within* 
five days, and tliat whoever refused to do so should la? expelled 
from the staiate, and pay a fine of twenty talents. This clause, 
which completely reversed the established order of legislation, 
was employed by Abirius to (‘tfeet the ruin of Mctellus. Marius 
rose in tlu‘ senate, and declared that lie would never take the 
oath, and ^letellus made the same declaration; but when the 
law had been j»assed, and Saturninus summoned the senators 
to the rostra to c(»mply with tlx* demands f»f the law, Marius, to 
the astonishnumt of all, immediately took the oath, and advised 
tlu; senate to follow his exam]de. Metelhis alone refused com- 
pliance; and on the following day Saturninus sent his beadle to 
drag him out of the senate-house. 

Not content with this victory, Saturninus brought forward a 
bill to punish him with exile. The frimids of Metelhis were 
ready to take up arms in his defence; but he 
declined their assistance, and withdrew privately 
from the city. Saturninus brought forward other 
popul.ir measures, such as bad already figured in the Gracchan 
programme. lie ])ropos(*d a Lex Fnimenturta^ by which the 
state was to sell corn to the people at a very low price; and 
also a Lnv for founding new’^ coIonie.s in Sicily, Achaia, and 
Macedonia. In the election of the magistrates for the following 
year Saturninus was agtyi^i chosen tribune. Glaiicia w'as at the 
same time a candidate for the consulship, the two other can- 
di<lates being IM. Antonins and C. Memmius. The election of 
Antonins was certain, and the struggle lay between Glaucia and 
Memmius. But this stumbling-block was also removed, and 
Memmius, murdered openly in tWcomitia, fell a victim to his 
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own party. All sonsible people liail j)revioiisly beeonie alarine<l 
at tlu* nunl conduet of Satiirninus and his partisans; and the 
otpiites, who liad hitherto supported Marins, swunj; over to the 
side (»t‘ the icovernineiit. The senate felt Iheiiiselves now sufli- 
eienlly strong to detdare Glaiieia an<l Saturninns puhlic eneniies, 
and invested the consuls with dictatorial |»ower. Marius was 
unwilling to act against his associates, hut he had no alternative, 
and liis backwardness was compensated hy the zeal of otluus. 

Itriven out of tiie forum, Saturninus, (llaucia, and the (juaestor 
Sanfeius, took refuge in the t.’apitol; hut the parlisins of the 
stMiate cut olVthe pipes wldeh supplied the citadel 


® with water before Marius began to move ae:amst 
thorn. I liable to imld out any longer, t]i(?y sur- 
reiideretl to Marius, The latter did all he enultl to save their 
lives: as soon as they deseeiided from the (*apib>l. he placed 
them, for security, in the Curia Ilostilia, hut the inoh jiulled oil 
the tiles of the senate-house, and pelted them till they «lied. 
Tin* st'iiate gave their sanetion to the proeeediiig, hy rewarding 
with the citizenship a slave of the name of Seaeva, who claimed 
the honour of having killed Saturninus. 

Marins liad lost all influence in the state hy allying himself 
with such nn]‘rineipled a<lven(urers. In the following year 
n.c. he left Rome, in order that he might 
to^heEast* witne.ss the return of Melelhis from exile— a 

measure which he had heen unahle to prevent. 
He set sail for (Aippadoeia and Galatia, under the ]»retence of 
olTering services which he had vowed to the Great Mother, lb* 


had, however, a deeper purpose in visiting these countries. lie 
longed for another military commainl that might restore him to 
power, and accordingly n?paired to the couit of Mithridates, 
king of Pontus, to discover tiie lengths to wddeh that monarch 
was likely to go in hi.s opposition to Home, and to make 


hostilities more certain hy exciting the fears of the king. 

The mad scheme of Saturninus, and the discredit into which 
Marius liad fallen, had given new str^gth to the senate. Un- 
mindful of the fact that it was through the support of the eijuitcs 
that their recent victory had been won, they judged the oppor- 
tunity favourable for depriving this order of the judicial power 
which they had enjoyed, wiUi only a temporary cessation, since 
the time of C. Gracchus. ^ 
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TIhj 0 (}iiites lia«l abused tlieir power, as the scuiate had done 
helore them. They were the capitalists wdio farmed the public 
revenues in the piovinees, where they committed 
j)eculaliun and e.\tortion with habitual impunity. Abuse of 


Their possession of the courts gave them a com- 7 t e 

plete control over ]»roYincial goveriu)rs, and their 
unjust eondenmation of Ixutilius Hiifus had shown liow unlit they 
were to 1)0 entrusted with judicial duties, llutilius was a man of 
s[)otle.ss intt‘grity, and w hile acting as lieutenant to Q. Mucins 
Scaevola, proconsul of Asia in 9H n.i*., he displayed so much 
honesty and tirmness in repressing the extortions of the farmers 
of tin* taxes, that he became aii object of fear and hatred to the 
whole body. Accordingly, on his return to Home, a charge of 
malversation was trumped up against him; he was found guilty, 
and compelled to withdraw’ into banishment (n.c. 1)2,'. 

The s<*nate had learnt the les.^ion of the })ast ten years; that 
section of the order which w'as genuinely desirous of reform was 
strong, and its representative, M. Livius hrusus. 
the son of the celeluated opponent of C. Gracchus, of 

and tribune for 1)1 n.<\, was the lory democrat of younger, 
the day. Full of aristocratic prejudices, and a firm 
believer in the rule of tlie nobility, lie eondescciuled to take some 
items from the current democratic programme. Law\s granting 
the distribution of corn at a low’ jirice, and the establishment of 
colonics in Italy and Sicily, were thrown as a sop to the people, 
and ho w'as tlius enabled to carry his measures for the reform 
of the judicia ; wdiich were that the senate should he increased 
from 3t)0 to fiOO by the addition of an equal number of equites, 
and that the judiecs should he taken from the senate thus doubled 
ill numbers. Ilrusus aimed at a coalition gtivenimeiit, which 
should keep the Hadicals in cheek ; but this measure of eom- 
proinisc was aceoptahle to neither party. The senators viewed 
w’ith dislike the elevation to their own rank of 3tX) equites ; 
while the ojuites, who hud no desire to transfer to a select few^ 
of their own order the profihiblc sliare in tlie administration of 
justice wliich they all enjoyed, were hopelessly alienated. 

Another metusure of Dnisns rendered him equally uiqiopular 
with the people, lie had held out to the Latins and the Italian 
allies the 'promise of the Homan franchise. It may be doubtful 
what the intention of the similar proposal of C. Gracchus had 
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been; but there tviii be no doubt that Oriisus was liriuly con- 
viuced that the enfrauehisomeiit of Italy, by wideniuij; the l>asis 
of governiuent, would ensure the safety of the stati*. The 
Uoinaii people, however, still looked askance at such a measure 
and Drusus foundered on the ro(‘k which had juovcd fatal to 
C. (iracchus. Hut promises had ]»een matle to the alh\*s; it was 
too late to retreat ; and in order to oppose the formidable coalition 
against him, Drusus liad recourse to a <levice which might easily 
be inter[ireted as treasonable. A secret society was Ibrnied, in 
which the membei's bound themselves by a solemn oath to have 
tlie same friends and foes with Drusus, and to obey all his com- 
maikls. Tlie ferment soon became so great tliat the public. peaces 
was mure than (Uice threatened. Tiie allies were ready to take 
up arms at tlie first m(*vement. 

The consuls, looking upon Drusus as a eonspirator, lesolved 
to meet his ])lots hy counter-plots. Dut he knew his daiigtM*, 
and whenever he went into the city kept a strong 
attendants close to his person. 1’he 
end eould no( much longer he poslpoiied; and 
the civil war was on the })oird of breaking out, when one 
evening Drusus was assassinated in his own bou.se. wliile di.s- 
missing the crowds who were attending him. A h'atbeiH ut tor’s 
knife was found sticlving in his loins. Turning round to those 
who surrounded him, he asked them, as he w'as dying, “ Friends 
and iieighhours, when will the (.•onimonwealth have a citizen 
like mo again? ” 

PAcn in the lifetime of I h'usiis the senate ha<l, hy the discovery 
of a technical liaw, ropeided all his laws, ^’he reaction after 
his death was terrii»lo. The Trihipie Q. Varius 

The Varmn brought forward a law' declaring all persons guilly 
commission. ri.i. i i i *1.1 r.i' 

of high treason wlio had aKsi.stca the cause* ot the 

allies. Many leading men fell victims to the criminal conunis- 
sion established hy tliis law, and the measure, following tlie 
assassination of Drusus, roused the indignation of the allies to 
the highest, pitch. They saw clearly that the Homan people 
would yield nothing except upon compulsion. 
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Tin: sociAr< oi: mausic wak, am> thk incokpo ration of Italy. 

'J0-H9 li.c. 

'i’liK issue ol the iiniKMuliuj; wur was to (leci<le wliether Rome 
was to remain a dominant eily in Italy, or to become merged as 
a subordinate state in an Italian confefleration. 

Ahme she eonld liaidly have resisted the whole of oom^wnitiel 
Italy ; but the insunection was eoiilined almost 
exclusively to the Sahellians and their kindred races. The 
Etruscans and ITmhrians, where the capitalist class pre- 
ponderated, stood aloof; while the tribes or cities which Iiad 
received the Homan franchise in whole or in part, such as the 
Sabines and Volscians, with tlie Latin colonies and the Greek 
towns sucli as Ne.Tpolis and Khegium, were in the main faithful 
to the Hei)ul)lie, and furnished the materials of her armies. 
Idle nations which composed the formidable conspiracy against 
Konu! wt*rc originally (dght in number, — the Mursiaiis, Paelignians, 
Marrucinians, Vcstiniaris, Piceiitiiies, Sanuiites, Apulians, and 
Lucanians. Of these the Marsians were particularly dis- 
tinguished for their courage and skill in war; and from the 
])rominent part wliich they took iii the struggle, it was frequently 
termed the Marsie as welt as the Social War. 

The war broke out at Asculum in Picenum. The Proconsul 
Q. Servilius, who had the charge of this part of Italy, hearing 
that the inhabihxnts of Ascuhim were organizing a 
revolt, entered the town, an<l endeavoured to per- 
suade tliorn to lay aside their hostile intentions. 

But lie was murdered, together with his legate, by the exasperated 
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citizens, and all the Rcyttians in the place wore likewise put 
to death. This was the sij^nal fur a general insurrection. (A)r- 
finiuin, a strung city of the Paeligni, to which the nanie of 
Italiea was given, was lixed upon as the new capital of the 
Italian Confederation. The government of the new Italian 
Uepuhiic was niodelh'd tui that of Koine ; it was to have two 
consuls, twelve praetors, and a senate of htH) nieinheis. Ihit 
if, as is prohahle, magistrates and senate were eh‘cte<l from all 
the confederate tribes and cities, Italiea was not like Koine a 
city state, hut the head of a federal government. Q. I’oinj^aedius 
' Silo, a Marsian, one of the chief instigators of the war, and 
C. P.ipius Miitilus, a Samnite, who cherished the hereditary 
hatre«l of his countrymen against the Konians, were elio>en 
consuls. rndev them were many able lieutenants, who had 
learnt the art of war under the host Kuman generals, d’heir 
soldiers had served in the Konian armies, tin* wea]M)iis and 
discipline of tl»e contending jiarties were the same, and the 
stniggle present<;d many of the features of a eivil war. Kul the 
Koinans had the advantage of unity of eouncil, \s liieli a single 
state always p(>ssesses over a confederation. 

Our information of the details of tin*, war is v(*ry meagre. 
Ihit in the military operations we clearly see that the allies 
formed two principal gron[)s ; tlni one composed of 
^ the Mar ians, with tlieir neighhonrs the Marni- 
ci/iians, Pacligiiians, Vvstininiis, utid I*icentines, — 
t!\c otlier of the Sainnites, with the Lueanians and Apulians. 
The two Homan consuls, L. Julius Caesar ainl 1*. Kutilius Lupus, 
took the field with powerful armies, and under them served 
Marius, Sulla, and the most experienced generals of the time. 
The Koriiaiis wx*rtj fully aware of the forniidahle nature of the 
struggle, wiiich was one for e.xistonce, and not for victory. In 
thelirst campaign the advantage was on the side of the allies. 
The Samnites, under their consul Papius, overran (.’ampania, 
took most of the towns, and laid siege to A(.*errae, into which 
Caesar threw hims If. The Italian army in C'entral Italy was 
still more successful. There the Marsians under Cato defeated 
the ICbmari Consul P. Kutilius Lupus with great slaughter at tljc 
Tolcnus, between Tihurand Alba, and Kutilius liimself was slain 
Wthe battle. This disaster was to some extent repaired by 
' Manus, who commanded a separate army in the neighbourhood. 
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and conipclliMl tlie victorious allies to retire. The old general 
then intrenched himself in a fortified camp, and neither the 
stratagems nor the taunts of the Saninites could entice him from 
his advantageous position. “ Tf you are a great general,’’ said 
the Italian eensul Pompacdius, “come down and tight;” to 
which the veteran replied, Nay, do ye?/, if you are a great 
general, coni])/.*! me to fight against iny will.” The Ihnnans 
C(‘nsidered that Marius was over-cautious and too slow ; and 


Lex Julia. 


Plutarch say^ that his age and (!orpulence nuidered him ineapahh; 
ofemluring the fat'gue of very active service. Put it is niorc\ 
prohal'le that he was not very willing to destro}’ the allies, who 
had been among his most active partisans, and to whom he still 
looked for support in his future struggles with the nobility. 

The Romans now saw the necessity of making some con- 
cessions. 'rhe Ia‘X Julia, proposed by the consid Julius (‘aesar 
(!M) me.), granted the franchise to those of the 
allies who had up to that tiiue rcmaimal faithful 
to Itoine. The cfiects of this concession were imm(*diat(‘ly seen. 
Several of the allied cities hastened to avail theniselves of it, and 
disunion and distrust were produced among the rest. 

The next campaign (8'J u.o.) was decidedly favo\irable to the 
Romans. The consuls were (Jn. Pompeius Strabo, tln^ father of 
tlie great Pompey, and L. Porcius Pato. The 
latter, it is true, was slain at the coinincncenicnt 
of the <*arn]>aign ; hut ins loss w\as more than 
conn)ensated hy his lieutenant Sulla id)taining, in consequence, 
the supreme command in the south, lie carried on the war 
with the \itmost vigour, and completely eclipsed his old com- 
maiid(*r Marius, lie drove the enemy out of Campania, subdued 
the TIirj)ini,and then penetrated into the very heart of Samnium. 
Here he defeated Papins Mutilns, the Samnitc consul, and 
followaMl lip his victory by the capture of the strong town of 
Povianum. 

Meanwhile Ponqieius Strabo had been equally successful in 
the north. Asculum was reduced after a long and obstinate 
siege. The Marrucinians, Vestiniaus, Paelignians, 


Lex Plautia 
Fapiria. 


and finally the Marsians, laid down their arms 
before the end of the year. Their submission 
was facilitated by the ,Lex Plautia Papiria, proposed by the 
tribunes M. Plautius Silvauus and C. Papirius Carbo (89 b.o.), 
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which completed the arrangements of the Lex Julia, and 
granted, in hmt, everything which the allies had demanded 
before the war. All citizens of a town in alliance with Rome 
could obtain, by th's law, the Roman franchiMe, provide*! tl)ey 
were at the time resident in Italy, and registered their names 
witli tlie praetor within sixty days,* 

The war, which had cost the lives of .W,000 men, the tiower 


of Rome and Ilaly, was virtually concluded within two years, 
although the Samnites and Lncanians still inain- 
Uon^ontaly^' ^ gneiilla warfare in (Ikm'i* mountains, 

and continue*! to k<‘ep possession of the strong 
fortress of Nola in Campania, fnun which all tin* etlbrts of Sulla 
b\ib*d to dislodge them. Tlie result was to merge Italy in Rome, 
and to give* the city-state a t4*rritory which stretei\t‘d from 



iioman in toga. 


the Padiis to the Straits of Messina. But 
the franchise was grudgingly acccjided ; 
and the iiicorporatimi grante*! was, in 
deference to |M)pular opinion at Rome, 
still very incomplete. 'Hie allies wen* 
envoUed in only eight of llie thirty-fiv** 
tribes, to]»revent their outnumhering tlie 
ul*l citizens ; nor could tlie siilVrage he 
etiectively exercised in the absence of 
representative instituti*ms. But the 
value of the Roman citizenship was 
not to he measured hy tin* voting power 
it conferred, ^fhe allies had gaiiusl the 
protection of the provemfit^ and the 
sanctity with which the Roman nann* 

, invested them in the oycH of Roman 
proconsuls and barbarian kings. 

• A law of tho consul Compoius l)0!»{owf‘*l Iho 
liatin fratichisi! invon all tho citlrciis <»f tin; Oallio 
towns betwwn tho Pi» and Alps, the* chiof right so 
I ronfem**! l>t*lng the attainment of Homan citizen- 
ship by any one who had held a magistracy In Ws 
native town. 
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of tli<i Milliridatic War. Muriiis lost no time in sending some 

oflicors of the legions to assume on liis behalf the command of the 

army at Nola ; but the soldiers, who loved Sulla, 

and who feared that Marins might lead another 

army to Asia, and thus deprive them of their 

anti( ii>ated plunder, stoned his deputies to death. 

Sulla found his soldi(;rs ready to respond to his wishes; they 
called upon him to l(‘ad them to Rome, and deliver the city from 
th<^ tyrants, lie therefore hesitated no longer, 

;^f|,ait at the head of six legions broke np from his 
tij^. i^uiipiiKMit at Nola, and marched towards the 

Ills oOieers, Iiow(*vcr, refused to serve against thm’r 
paf^uidrv, and all rpiitted liiin, with the excejdion of one qiiae.stor. 
d’his was ti»e first time that a Uoman had ev«‘r marched at the 
houd of Homan troop's against th(3 city. Marius was taken by 
surprise. Su(‘h was the reverence that the Homans entertained 
for law, that it seems never to have oceiirred to him or to bis 
party that Sulla would vtmtnre to draw his syvord against the 
stat<‘. iMariiis attc injited to gain time for preparations j^y Ibr- 
hiddiiig Sulla, in the name of the Rej>uhlie, to a«lvanoe any 
further ; but tlie \>raetors who Carried this command narrowly 
escaped being inurdere(l by the soldiers ; and Marius, as a 
last resonrci?, ollered liberty to the slaves who would join 
liiiu. 

Rut it wa.s all in vain. Sulla forced hiswaydito the city, and 
Marius took to lliglit with his son and a ftuv followers. Sulla 


used his victory with imxleratiou. lie protected 
the city from plunder ; and only Marius, Sulpicins, 
and ten others of his bitterest enemies, were 


Flight of 
Marius. 


’eclared public enemies by the senate. Snlpieins was betrayed 
one of his slaves, and put to death ; hut Marius and his son 


‘needed in making their escape. Marius himself embarked 
''‘'‘‘hoard a ship at Ostia, with a few companions, and then 
southward along the coast of Italy. At Circeii he and 
\ -v ui^ianious w^ere oldiged to land on account of the violence 
wind and the want of provisions. After wandering 
welJ-j ^ some peasants that a 

""'her of Iiorscnion had been in search of them; and they 
^V^ordingly furne<I aside from the road, and passed the ni^it in 
^'^ eep wood in great want, But the indomitable spiiit of the 
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ol«l man diil not fail him ; ami he consoled liiniself and eneouraj^ed 
his companions by the assurance that he should still live to see 
his seventh consulship, in accordance with a prediction that hail 
been made to him in his youth. Shortly afterwards, when they 
wore near to Minturnae, they descried a party of horsomen 
j^allopin" towards them. In great haste they hurried down to 
the sea, and swam olf to two merchant-vessels, which rcci‘ived 
them on hoard. The horsemen l)ade the crew bring th(i ship to 
land or throw Marius ovmbeard ; but, moV(‘d by his tears and 
entreaties, they refused to .surrender him. The .sailors siM>n 
ejianged their minds; and, fearing to ke(‘p Marius, tlnw 
anchor at the mouth of the Idris, where they persuaded liini ' 
disendiark, and rest himself from his fatigues till a win.i shonr. 
rbi‘ : but tlnw had no .sooner landed him than they ir unediately 
sailed away. Marius was now <|uitc alone amid ihe swamps 
and rnar.shes through which the Liris Hows. Witii dilli<‘ulry ho 
reached the hut of an old man, who concealed him in a hole 
near the river, and covered him with reeds; hut lieariug .shortly 
afterw|i:ds the noi.se of Ins pursuers, he erept out of his hiding- 
place and threw himself into the marsh. Me was discovered, 
and dragged out of the water; and, covere<< with mud and with 
a Tiipe round his neck, was dcdivere<l np to the anthoriti«‘s of 
Minturnae, The magistrates thpn deliberated whether the}' 
should comply with the instruction that had heen sent from 
Home to all the municipal towns to put Marins 'to dtmth as .soon 
as they found him. After some cons^iltation they resolved to 
obey it, arnl sent a Cimbrian slave to carry out tluur orders. 
The room in whmh the old general was <’ordined was dark ; and, 
to the frightened barbarian, the eyes of Marins seenuMl to dart 
forth rii(‘, and from the darkness a terrihli^ voice shonteil ont, 
Man ! durst thou slay (^rius Marius? ” The harharian imn)edi- 
ately threw down his sword, and rushe<l ont of the house, 
exclaiming, ‘ I cannot liill (’aius^ Marins!” Straightway there 
was a revulsion of feeling among the iiihahitants of Minturnae. 
Tliey. repe nted of their ungrateful conduct toward.s a man who 
had saved Home and Italy. They got ready a ship for his 
departure, provided him with everything necessary for the 
voyage, and, with prayers and wishes for his safety, placed him 
on bcftivd, The*wind carried him to the island of Acnaria (now 
Ischia), where he found the rest of his friends ; and from thence 
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lie set sail for Africa, which he reached in safety, lie landed 
near the site of Carthage, hut lie had scarcely put his foot on 
shore before the praetor Sextilius sent an officer to bid him 
leave the country, or else he would carry into execution the 
tlecrce of th.^ senate. This last blow almost unmanned Marius. 
Crief and indiirnation for a time deprived him of speech, and his 
only re]»ly was, ‘‘‘Tell the praetor that yon have seen Cains 
Marius a fugitive sitting on the ruins of Cartilage.” Shortly 
afterwards Marius was joined hy his son, ainl they crossed over to 
the island of (Vreina, where they remained unmolested. 

Meantime a revtilution had taken place at Iloine, which pre- 
pared the way for the return of Marins to Italy. Sulla’s sohliers 
were impatient for the plunder of As^i, and he 
had abruptly to interrupt his great work of the R®P®alofthe 
reform of the constitution, which he had already 
commenced. After securing the repeal of tlio 
Sulpician laws, he sent forward his legions to Capna, that they 
might be ready to embark for Oreece; be himself remained 
in Rome till the consuls W(‘re elected for the following year, to 
secure if possible the support of his interests in the capibil during 
his absence in Asia. But the candidates whom he recommended 
were rejected, and the choice fell on Cn. Octavius, who belonged 
to the aristocratical party, but was a weak and irresofute man, 
and on L. C!inna, a professed champion of the popular side. 

Sulla did not attempt to oppose their election : to have recalled 
his legions to Home would have been a dangerous experiment 
when the soldiers wore so eager for the spoils of 
the Kasl ; and he only took the vain precaution 
of making Cinna promise that he would make no 
attempt to disturb the existing order of things. But. as soon as 
Sulla had quitted Italy, Ciiina again brought forward the law for 
incori)orating the new Italian citizens among the thirty-five 
tribes. Tin* two consuls had recourse to arms — Octavius to . 
oppose, and C’iuua to carry the law. A dreadful conflict took 
place in the forum. The party of Octavius obtained the victory, 
and Cinna was driven out of the city with, great slaughter. But 
in spite of this repulse, he vras soon at the head of a formidable 
army composed chiefly of the new citizens, whose cause he had 
espoused. 

As soon as Marius heard of these changes he set sail from 
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Africa, j\inl ollcrotl to servo umler Ciniia, who i^ladly accepted his 
proposal, and named him proconsul ; hut Marius rt‘fus(‘d all 
marks of honour. The sulVerinp’ and privations 
Cinna* enduivd had exasperatt'd his pn)ud and 

haui^hty sjdrit almost to madness, ami nothing hut 
the Mood of his enemies could aj>pease his n^sentment. He 
continued to wear a mean and humble dress, and his hair and 
luNinl had remaim*d unshorn from the day he had been driven 
out of liome. After joining (’inna, Marius ])r()secuted tlu' war 
with great vigour. He first captured the corn-ships, and thus 
('lit olV Homo from its usual supply of food. He next took Ostia 
and the otluu' towns on the sea-coast ; then, marching iiorth- 
w’ard, ho encamped tui the Janicuhim. Famine began to rag«‘ 
in the city, and the senate were obliged to yield. Tluw sent a 
deputation to Cinna and Marius, inviting them into tln‘ city, but 
entreating them to spare the citizens, (,’inna ret‘eiv(Ml the 
d«^[aities sitting in his chair of ollha*, and gave them a kind 
ansvsvr. Marius stoo(l in silence hy the side ot‘ the consul, but 
his looks spok<* louder than words. 

Affm* the aiulimice was over they enten.Ml the city. The most 
frightful scenes followed. The (.'oiisiil fletavius was slain while* 


Massacres 
at Home. 


seatod in his eurule chair. I'ht* streets ran with 
the noblest blood of Home. Kvery om* whom 
Atarius hated or feared was hunted out and put 


to death; and no consideration, either of rank, talent, or forrm*r 


friendship, induced him to spare the viirtims of his vengeanc(*. 
The great orator, M. Antonins, fell bytlui hands of his assassins ; 


and his former colleague, Q. (’atulus, who had triumphed with 
liim over the t’imbri, w'as obliged to jait an end to his own lite. 
(!inna was soon tired of the butchery ; but the appetite of Marius 
seemc(l only whetted by the slaughter, and daily required fresh 
victims fur its gratification. 

Without g‘dng through the form of an election, Marius and 
f’inna named themselves consuls fi^r the following year (8(1 n.(\), 


Death of 
Marius. 


and thus w^a.s fulfilled the predmtion that Marius 
should be seven limes consul. Hut he did not 
long enjoy the honour: he was now in his seventy- 


first year; his body was worn out by the fatigues and sufferings 
he had recently undergone ; and on the eighteentli day of his con- 
sulship lie died of an attack of pleurisy, after a few days’ illness. 
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oiiArTKU xxvn. 

FIUST MFTIIKinATll* WAK. 8ft-84 U.C. 

TiiK kiiiploin of Tontus, whiclj derived its name from being on 
the coast of the Pont us Eiixinus, or Black Sea, was originally 

a satrapy of the Persian Empire, extending from « , . , 

the river Ilalys on the west to the frontiers of Jf Pontw. 

Colchis on the east. Even imdor the later 

Persian kings the rulers of I'ontus were really independent ; and 
in the wars of the successors of Alexander the Great it became 
a soi)arate kingdom. Most of its kings bore the name of 
^litbridates ; and tlie fifth ^monarch of this name formed an 
alliance with the Komaiis, and was rewarded with the province 
of Phrygia for the services he had rendered them in the war 
against Aristouicus (p. 177). 
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lie was assassinated about 120 jj.c., and was siiccecde<l by bis 
son Mithridates VI., commonly called the Great, who was then 

Mithridates about twelve years of age. The young 

monarch grew up to be the typi of ruler which 
is the ideal of the Eastern mind. Ilis vast strength and powers 
of endurance, his matchless skill in arms and the restless vigour of 
his mind were emblems of that power under which the Oriental 
loves to be crushed, and whose guidance he will ever follow. A 
careful training had still further developed these natural gifts. 
As a boy, Mithridates had been brought up at Sinope, where he 
hiu\ probably received the elements of a Greek education, and 
so powerful was his memory that Ikj is said have learnt not 
less than twenty-live. languages, and to have been able, in the 
days of his greatest^power, to transiict business with the deputies 
of every tribe subject to his rule in their own [>eculiar dialect. 

As soon as he was firmly established on the throne, he began 
to turn his arms against the neighhouring nations. On the west 
his progress was hemmed in by tin? power of 
Home, and the minor sovereigns of Hitbynia and 
Cap[>adocia enjoyed the all-powerful ])r<dection of 
the Repuhlic. Hut on the ea.st his ambition found 
lie subdued the barbarian tril>cs between the 
Kiixirie and the confinos of Armenia, ineludhig the whole of 
Colchis and the province called Lesser Armenia ; and he even 
ad<led to his dominions the Tauric Chersoiiesus, now called the 
Crimea. The Greek kingdom of Bosporus, whi(di formed a 
[»ortion of the CVicrsonesus, likewise submitted to his sway. He 
further strengthened himself by alliances with Tigranes, king of 
Greater Armenia, to whom he gave his daughter Ch^opatra in 
marriage, and with the warlike nations of the Parthians and 
Iberians. He thus found himself in possession of power and 
resources sufficient to make him deemihimself equal to a contest 
with Horae itself. 

Many causes of ffi|^ti8ion had already arisen. Shortly after 
his accession tlje Remans had taken advantage of his minority 
to-wrest from him the province of Phrygia. In 
93 n.c. they resisted his attempt to i)lacc upon 
with Borne. throne of Cappadocia one of his own nephews, 

and appointed a Cappadocian named Ariobarzanes 
to bo king of that country. For a time Mithridates submitted, 
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free scope. 
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l»nt tlio (loath of Nicometles II. king of Bitiiynia brought 
inattors to a crisis. Tiiat moiiaroli was succeeded by his eldest 
son Niconualos III., but Mitliridates took the opportunity to set 
up a rival claimant, whose pretensions he supported with an 
army, and quickly drove Nicomedes out of Bithynia (90 n.c.). 
About the same time his generals openly invaded Cappadocia, 
and expelled Ariobarzines from his kingdom, establishing the 
Vontic pretc ndor Ariarathes in his jdace. Both the fugitive princes 
had recourse to Home, where they found ready support: a 
decree was [tassed that Nicomedes and Ariobarzanes-ii^ioidd be 
roston^d to their respective kingdoms, and the execution of ij: 
was coidided to W, Aquillius and L. Cassius. 

Mithri<latcs agairi yielded, and the two fugitive kings were re- 
stored to their dominions ; but no sooner was Nicomedes replaced 
on lh(i throne of Bithynia than he was urged by the Roman 
legates to invade the territories of Mitliridates, into whicli he 
mad(^ a predatory incursion. Mitliridates offered no resistance, 
hut sent to the Romans to demand satisfaction, and it wUvS not 
until his ambassador was dismissed with an evasive answer that 
he ])rej)ared for imiii' diate hostilities (88 n.c.). His first step 
was to invade (Jappadocia, from which he easily expelled 
Arioharzanes once more, llis generals drove Nicomedes out 
ol Bithynia, and defeated A(]ui)lius. 

IMithridates, following up his advantage, not only made him- 
self master of Phrygia and Galatia, but invaded the Homan 
province of Asia. Here the universal discontent 
of the inhabitants, caused by the oppression of the 
Roman governors, enabled him to overrun the 
whole province almost without opposition, ^he Homan officers, 
wlio had imprudently brought this danger iljfen themselves, were 
unable to collect any forces to oppose his progress ; and Aquillius 
himself, the chief author of the war, fell into the hands of the 
king of Poritus. 

Mithridates took up his winter quarters at Pergamus, where 
he issued the sanguinary order to all the cities of Asia to put to 
death on the same day all the Roman and Italian 
citizens who were to be found within their walls. 

So hateful had the Homans rendered themselves xtalians. 

during the short period of thoir dominion, that 

theses commands were obeyed, with alacrity by almost all the 
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cities of Asia. Kightv thousand persons arc said to have 
perished iu this fearful massacre. 

The success of Mithridates encouraged the Athenians to join 
the liberator of the East; and the king accordingly sent his 
. . general Archelaus with a large army and fleet into 

Greece. ^lost of tlie Greek states had declared 
for the king when Sulla landed in Epirus in H7 
ii.c. He immediately inarched southwards, and laid siogo to 
Athens and the Piraeus. For many months all his attacks 
were reswted ; but Athens at last surrendered in the sjuing of 
the following year ; and Archelaus, despairing of defending the 
IMraous, withdrew into Boeotia. where he rectuved some powerful 
reinforcements from Mithridates. 

The Jloman army now captured the Israelis, and Athens 
ami her seaport were given up to plunder. This, however, 
WHS the only penalty which the .\thonian> sulVered 
A t hens^ ^ for their treachery; their stiite, in virtue of the 

memories of the past, was still allovveil to remain a 


free city. 

Sulla then turned against Archelaus iu Hoeotia, and defeated 
him with enormous loss at Ghaeroiiea. Out of the ll(),0t)0 men 
of which the Pontic army consisted, Archelaus 
^aeronaa usscmhled only It.bOOO at Clialeis in Euh<)ca, where 
he had taken refuge. Mithridates, on receiving 
news of this great disaster, immediately set about raising fresli 
troops, and was soon able to send another army of HO lK)0 men 
to Euboea. But he now found himself threatened with danger 
from a new and unexpected cpiarter. While Sulla was still 
occupied in Greec^the party of Marius at Borne had sent a 
fresh army to Asia under the Consul L. Valerius Flaccus, to 
carry on the war at once against their foreign and domestic 
enemies. Flaccus was murdered by his troops at the instigation 
of Fimbria, ’who now assumed the command, and gained several 
victories over Mithridates and his generals in Asia (85 n.c.). 

About the same time the new army, w'liich tlie king liad 
sent to Archelaus in Greece, was defeated by Sulla in the 
neighbourhood of Orchomenus. These repeated 
Orehon^aut. ^^‘S^sters made Mithridates anxious for peace, but 
it was not granted Sulla till the following year 
(84 B.C.), when, unmoved by the triumph of his enemies at 
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home, ho resolved to finish the work hy Ctirrying the war into 
Asia. 


The terms of peace were definitely settled at an interview 
wliioh the Loinaii general and the I’ontic king had at Dardanus 
in the Troad. Mithridates consente<l to abandon 


all his coiKjuests in Asia, to restrict himself to the 
ilomiiiions whieh hii hekl before the eommetiee- 


Peace with 
Mithridates. 


ment of the war. to i)ay a sum of talents, and to surreiuhn* 
to the Homans liis present Heet of seventy ships fujjy equipped. 

Sidla was now at liberty to liirn liis arms against Fimbria, 
who was with his ariu}’^ at Thyalira. His r.aine was sunicient 
to cause the troops of Fimbria to desert their 
general, who put an end to his own life. Sulla 
now prepaied to return to Italy. After exacting 
enormous sums from the wealthy cities of Asia, he left his 
legate, L. Licinius Murena, in command of that pioviuce, with 
two legions, and set sail with his own army to Athens. While 
preparing for Ids deadly struggle in Italy, he did not lose his 
interest in liU'rature. He carried with him from Athens to 


Home the \'iduahle library of Apellicon of Teos, wliich contained 
most of the works of Aristotle and Theui>hrastus. 



Coia of Nicumedes 111.. King of Bitbynia* 
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of th. senate, 

slllpof li. 
tSuipio rtiul C. Norbanus. 
During tbo prL*coding 
year bo had writ ton to 
tbo senate, recounting 
the services bo had 
rendered to the com- 
mon wealth, complaining 
of the ingratitude with 
which lie had been 
treated, announcing his 


speedy return to Italy, 
and threatening to take 
vengeance u])on his 
enemies and those of 


tlie llepublic. The 
senate, in alarm, sent 
an embassy to Sulla to 


Brandadootb 
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c*ii(U;av()ur to bring about a reconciliation between him and bis 
enoinies, and meaiitinie oidcrcd the consuls Ciniia and Carbo 
to desist fioni levying troops and making further preparations 
for war. ^ 

(’iniui and Carbo gave no heed to this command; they knew 
that a reconciliation was impossible, and resolved to cross the 
Ad.riatic with an army in order to op[»osc Sulla i*» „ , 

(i recce ; hut, alter one detachment of their troops ® 

had embarked, the rest of the soldiers rose in 
nnitiny, and murdered Ciima. The Marian party liad thus lost 
their chief leader, but coutiuued nevertlieless to make every 
pr(‘[)aratlou to resist Sulla, for they” were well aware that be 
would never forgive them, and that their only choice lay between 
victory and destruction. 

Besides this the Italians were ready to support them, as these 
new citizens feareil tliat Sulla would deprive them of the rights 
wbicli they had lately obtaim‘d after so much 
bloodslie<l. 'riie Marian party bad every prospect 
of ^^ietory, for their troops far exceeded those 
of their opponent. They had 200,000 men in arms, while Snlla 
landed at Bruiidusium with only 30,000, or at the most 40,000 
men. Ihtt, on the other hand, the popular party had no one of 
sutlicient inlluence and military reputation to take the supreme 
command in the war; their vast forces w^ere scattered about 
Italy, in diifereiit armies, under ditferent generals; the soldiere 
iiad no coutideiice in their comraandetg| and no enthusiasm in 
their cause ; and the conseipience was, that whole hosts of them 
deserted to Sulla on the first opportunitjf. Sulla's soldiers, on 
the contiiiry, wore veterans, wlio had frequently fouglit by each 
other s sides, and had acquired that confidence in themselves 
and in their general which frequent victories always give. Still, 
if the Italians had remained fivithful to the cause of the ^farian 
party, Sulla would hardly have conquered, and therefore one of 
Itis first cares after landing at Brundusiurn was to detach them 
from his enemies. . 

For this purpose he would not allow his troops to do any 
injury to the towns or fields of the Italians in his march from 
Brundusium through Calabria and Apulia, and 
he formed separate treaties wdth many of tho ** 

Italian towns, by which he secured to them all the rights and 
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privileges of Koinun citizens which they then enjoyotl. Amoin; 
tlie Italians the Samnites continued to he the most fonnidahle 
enemies of Sulla. They had joined the Marian j»iii'ty, nut 
simply with tlie design of securing the siipr^ucy for the latter, 
hut with the hope of conquerini^ Itome hy their means, and then 
destroying for ever their hated oppressor. Thus this civil war 
became merely anotlier phase of the social war, ami the struggle 
between Uomo and Samniuin for the supremacy of the peninsula 
was renewed after the subjection of the latter for imne than 
tw'o hundred years. 

* Sulla inarched from Apulia into (\impania without meeting 
with any resistance. In t.'ampania he gaim*d his first victory 
over the consul Norbanus, who was defeat e<l 

great loss^ ami obliged to take refuge in 

Scipio.amy. _ 

great distance, willingly accepted a truce wbieli Sulla olleiaal 
him, although Sertorius, the ablest of the Marian generals, 
warned him against entering into any negotiations. 11 is caution 
was justified hy the event. By means of his emissaries Sidla 
seduced the troops of Scipio, wdio at Imigth tbiind himself 
de.sert<id hy all his soldiers, ami was taken prisoner in his 
tent. Sulla dismissed him uninjured under the pretence that 
the convention now' concluded bound the whole of tlie revolu- 
tionary [>arty, which should lay dow'n its arms immediatoly or 
become jiuhlic enemies of Home. This suborning of Scipio’s 
troops led Curho to o|perve “ that he had to contend in Sulla 
both with a lion and a fox, hut that the fox gave iiim more 
trouble.’' IMany distinguishml Homans meantime had taken u|i 
arms on behalf of Sulla, (’n. l^oiujieiiis, the son of 
Pompeius Strabo, then only twenty-three years »>f age, levied 
three legions in Pieennm and the surrounding districts; and Q. 
Metelliis Pius, M.Craftsus, IM. Lueulhis, and several others olVered 
their services as legates. It was not, however, till the following 
year (82 n.c.) tliat the struggle W'as brought to a decisive issue. 
The consuls of fliis year were (’n. Papirius Carhn and the younger 
Marius ; the former of whom was entrusted with tlie jirotectiun 
of Btruria and Umbria, wliile the latter had to guard liorne and 
Latinm. Sulla appears to liave passed the winter at Campania. 

At the commencement of spring he advanced against the 
^^ouuger Marina, who had concentrated all his forces at 
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Sa(iri[)ortus, and dofoatod him with p^reat loss. Marins took refuse 
ill IVaonesto ; and Sulla, after leaving Q. Lneretins Ofclla with a 
large force to blockade the town, marched with 
the main body of his army to Home. Marius was 
resolvcil not io perish unavenged, and accordingly, 
before Sulla could reach Rome, he sent orders to L. Damasippus, 
the praetor, to ])ut to death all his leading o})ponents. Ilis 
onhTs were faithfully" obeyed. Q. Mucins Scacvola, the Pontifex 
Maximus and jurist, P. Antistius, L. Domitius, and many other 
distinguished men were butchere<l, and their corpses thrown into 
the Tiber. Sulla entered the city without opposition, and 
marched against ('arbo, who had bemi ])roviously opposed by 
J’oinpey and Metollus. The history of this part of the war is 
involved in great obscurity. Carbo made two etforts to relieve 
I*raeneste, but failed in each ; and, after fighting with various 


fortune against Pompey, Metellus, and Sulla*, he at length 
(unbarked for Africa, despairing of further success in Italy. 

Meantime Home had nearly fallen into the hands of the enemy. 
The Samnit(;s under Pontius ♦Telesinus and the Lucanians 


un<ler ^l. Lam])onius, after attempting to relieve m ^ i, 
Praenesto, resolved to march straiglit upon Rome, 
which had been left without any army for its pro- 
tection. Sulla arrived barely in time to save the city. The 
battle was fought before the Collinc Gate; it was a long and 
obstinate contest, the issue of which was not merely the 


supremacy of a paity : for the very existence of Rome was at 
stake, and Pontius liad declared that he Avould rar.c the city to the 
ground. The loft wing, where Sulla commanded in person, was 
(Irivcn ofl' the field by the vehemence of the enemy’s charge ; 
hnt the success of the right wing, which was commanded by 
Crassns, enabled Sulla to restore the battle, and at length gain 
a complete victory. Fifty thousand men are said to have fallen 
on each side. All the most distinguished leaders of the Marian 
party either perished in the engagement, or were taken prisoners 
and put to death. Among those w"as the brave SamnitO Pontius, 
whose head was cut off and carried under the walls of Praeneste, 
thereby announcing to the younger Marius that his last hope of 
succour was gone. To the Samnito prisoners Sulla showed no 
mercy, lie was resolved to root out of the peninsula those 
heroic enemies of Rome, On the third day after the battle he 
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collected all the Saninito and Lncanian captives in the Canipiis 
jVrartiiis, and ordered his soldiers to cut them down. The dying 
shrieks of so many victims alarmed the senators, who had been 
assembled by Sulla in the neighbouring temple of Hcllona; bnl 
he bade them attend to what he was saying, and not mind what 
was taking place outside, as he was only chastising some rebels. 

Praeneste surrendered soon afterwards. The Homans in tlie 
town were pardoned ; but the Samnites and Praenestines were 
Sarrender of niassacred without mercy. The younger Marius 
Praeneste. P»t an end to his own life. The war in Italy was 
Sulla master now virtually at an cinl, for the few towns which 
of Italy. g^ill Qjjt had no prospect of oOering any 

oflectual opposition, and were reduced soon afterwards. In other 
parts of the Homan world tlie war continued still longer, and 
Sulla did not live to see its completion. The armies of the 
Marian party in Sicily and Africa were subdued by Pompey in 
the course of the same year; but Sertorius in Spain continued 
to defy all the attorn j)ts of the senate till 72 n o. 

Sulla was now master of Horn#. lie had not commenced the 
civil war, bnt had been driven to it by the mad ambition of 
Marins. Ilis enemies bad attempted to deprive him of the 
command in the Mithridatic War, which bad been legally con- 
ferred upon him by the senate; and, while he was fighting the 
battles of tlic Republic, they liad declared him a public enemy, 
confiscated his property, and murdered the most distinguished 
of his friends and adhereiib*. For all these wrongs Sulla had 
threatened to take the most ample vengeance; and he more 
than redeemed his word. Ho resolved to extirpate the popular 
party root and4)ranch, and renew in a legalized form the indis- 
criminate massacres of his Marian rivals. 


One of lii.s first acts was to draw up a list of his enemies who 
were to be put to death, which list was exhibited in the forum 


The pro* 
icription. 


to public inspection, and called a jtrosenpHo,'* 
It was the first instance of the kind in Homan 
history. All persons in this list were outlaws, 


who might bo killed by any one with impunity ; their property 
was confiscated to the state; their children and grandchildren 


were for ever excluded from all public offices. Further, all- who 


* erottriptio meaiHi llicrtny the •* nalice of tale " of the goods of outlawed 
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killed a proscriLcd person, or indicated the place of his conceal- 
ment, received two talents as a reward, and whoever sheltered 
sijcli a person was punished witli death. Terror now reigned, 
not only at Homo, but throughout Italy. Fresli lists of the pro- 
scribed constantly appeared. No one was safe; for Sulla 
gratified his friends by placing in the fatal lists their personal 
enemies, or individuals whose property was coveted by his 
adherents. An estate, a house, or even a piece of plate, was to 
many a man, who belonged to no political party, his death- 
warrant ; for, although the confiscated property belonged to the 
state, and ha<l to he sold by public auction, the friends and 
dependents of Siilla purchased it at a nominal price, as no one 
dared to hid against them. Oftentimes Sulla did not require the 
jiurchase-money to bo paid at all, and in many oases he gave 
such property to his favourites without even tlie formality of a 
sale. Four thousand seven hundred names are said to have 
found their way into the Sullan proscription lists. 

At the commoncement of these horrors Sulla had been ap- 
pointed dictator. As there were no consuls, he caused the 
senate to elect Valerius Flaceus interrex, and the 
latt(»r brought before the people a rogatio, con- ®®11®; 
ferring the dictatorship upon Sulla, for the purpose 
of restoring the Hepublic, and for as long a time 
as lie jiKlgcd to be necessary, and giving a retrospective sanction 
to his acts (81 n.c.). This dictatorship Jiad little resemblance 
to tlie occasional oflice of the early Hepublic. It was practically 
a restoration of the monarchy, and foreshadowed the autocratic 
power of Caesar in later times. But the new ruler did not mean 
to be king. His dictatorship was only a provisional government 
by which he meant to place the government of the Republic on 
a firm and secure basis. Consuls were chosen for the following 
year (81 b.c.), and Sulla was elected to the office himself in 
80 B.O., while he continued to be dictator. 

At the beginning of 81 b.c. Sulla celebrated a splendid triumph 
on account of his victory over Mithridates. In a speech which 
ho delivered to the people at the close of the goi^eous ceremony, 
he claimed for himself the surname of Felix^ as he attributed his 
success in life to the favour of the gods. All ranks in Rome 
bowed in awe before their master ; and among other marks o{ 
distinction which were voted to him by the obsequious senate, 
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a "ilt equestrian statue was erected to his honour before tlie 
Uostra, hoarinjjj the inscri}>tion; ^‘Cornclio Sullac Imperatori 
Feliei;’ 

Durinj; the 3 Tars 80 and 79 b.u. Sulla completed his various 
reforms in the constitution, of which an account is j^nven at the 
end of this chapter. Two questions which ini- 
of inodiatel^' engaged his attention were the punish- 

inent of the rebel communities in Italy, and the 
rewards to liis soldiers. Both were settled l\v the same means. 
Although he wisely upheld the distribution of the new Italian 
citizens in the thirty-five tribes, the inhabitants of those Italian 
towns which had fought against him were deprived of the full 
Homan franchise which had been lately conferred upon them, 
while their lands were confiscated and given to the soldiers who 
had fought under liim. 

A great number of these colonists wore settled in Etruria. 
They liad the strongest interest in upholding the new institu- 
tions, since any attempt to invalidate the latter 
veteMS^^ woubl have endangered their newly aC(juirod pos- 
sessions. But, though they were a supj^ort to the 
power of Sulla, they hastened the fall of the commonwealth ; 
nothing could change the idle and licentious soldiery into agri- 
culturists; and (Catiline found nowhere more adherents than 
among the 8ullan veterans. While Sulla thus established 
throughout Italy a population devoted to his interests, ho created 
at Borne a kind of body-guard for his protection by giving the 
citizenship to a great number of slaves belonging to the pro- 
scribed. The slaves thus rewarded are said to have been as 
many as 10,000, and were called Cornelii after him as their 
patron. 

Bulla had completed Ids reforms by the beginning of 79 B.c. ; 
and as he longed for the undisturbed enjoyment of his pleasures, 
he resigned his dictatorship, and declared himself 
ready to render an account of his conduct while 
in office. This voluntary abdication by Sulla of 
the sovereignty of the Boman world has excited 
the astonishment and admiration of both aticient and modern 
writers. But it is evident that Sulla never contemplated, like 
Julius Caesar, the establishment of a monarchical form of govern- 
ment; and both his life and his institutions were strongly 
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j?iiar(k‘(l against attack. The 10,000 Cornelii at Home, and his 
veterans stationed throiigliout Italy, as well as the whole strength 
of the aristocratieal party, secured him against all danger. Even 
in his retirement his will was law, and shortly before his death 
he ordered his slaves to strangle a magistrate of one of the 
towns ill Italy, because he was a public defaulter. 

After resigning his dictatorship, Sulla retired to his estate at 
Putcoli, and tlicre, surrounded by the beauties of nature and 
art, he passed the remainder of his life in those death 
literary and sensual enjoyments in which ho had 
always taken so much ])leasure. He died in 78 n.(\, in the 
sixtieth year of his age, of apoplexy brought on by a fit of pas- 
sion. The senate, faithful to the last, resolved to give him the 
honour of a public funeral. This was, however, opposed by the 
(yonsiil Lepidus, who had resolved to attempt the repeal of 
Sulla’s laws ; but the dictator’s power continued unshaken even 
after his death. The veterans were summoned from their 
colonies, and Q, Oatulus, Ti. Lucullus, and Cn. Poinpeius placed 
themselves at th(‘ir head. Lepidus was obliged to give way, 
and allowed the funeral to take place without interruption. It 
Avas a gorgeous pageant. The magistrates, the senate, the 
equites, the j)riests, and Vestal virgins, as Avell as the 
veterans, accompanied the funeral jirocession to the Campus 
Martins, where the corpse was burnt according to the wish of 
Sulla himself, Avho feared that his enemies might insult his 
remains, as he had done those of Marius, which had been taken 
out of the grave and thrown into the Anio at his command. It 
had been previously the custom of the Cornelia gens to bury 
and not burn their dead. A monument \vas erected to Sulla in 
the Campus Martins, the inscription on which he is said to have 
composed himself. It stated that none of his friends ever did 
him a kindness, and none of his enemies a wrong, without being 
fully repaid. 

All the reforms of Sulla were effected by means of legea, 
which wore proposed by him in the Coraitia Centuriata, and 
boro the general name of Leqes Corneliae, Tlie 
main object of his reforms was to restore the 
senate’s power and to set it on a legal basis; and, 
in order to secure its permanence, to weaken the authority both 
of the magistrates and of the people. 
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Ilis efforts wore primarily directed against tlio tribunate. 
This magistracy, which had first served the interests of the 
plebs, and afterwards those of the senate, had now 
Changes in degenerated into a weapon wliich was used by 
stroev^^' powerful party-leaders for their own aggrandize- 
* ment. Sulla took away from the tribunes their 

right of initiative in legislation, by prohibiting them from pro- 
posing measures except on the request of the senate. lie also 
subordinated their power of veto to a similar control. To 
degi-ade the tribunate still further, he made the holding of this 
• office a bar to all further advancement in the state ; it coascMl to 
be a stepping-stone and became a stumbling-block in the path 
to the higher magistracies. 

The danger of prolonged and unusual commands had recently 
been exhibited; Sulla consequently re-enacted the Lez/cs Annuhs, 
making it necessary to hold the quaestorship before the praetor- 
ship, and the pracdorship before the constdship; and he also 
forl)ade the same magistracy to be held a second time until 
after the expiration of ten years. But it was inilitaiy com- 
mand in the provinces, and its frequent combination with 
a home magistracy, that chiefly threatened danger to the 
state. 8nlla secured a complete sep(ration between home and 
foreign command. After his time the consul or praetor no 
longer takes the field. lie is confined to civil duties during 
his year of office, and only then goes out as proconsul or 
propraetor. 

The priestly colleges (especially those of the pontiffs and 
augurs) were of hardly less political importance than the magis- 
tracies. By a Lex Domitia of 104 b.c. the right 
coUeges^^** ^ filling up these corporations had been given to 

^ ^ an assembly of seventeen out of the tliirty-five 

tribes. Sulla restored the old principle of co'OpiatiOy by which 
the members of these bodies added to their own numbers, and 
thus rendered these corporations more aristocratic. 

The popular voice was necessarily restricted by the limitations 
on the tribunate ; for the Assembly of the Plebs could now only 
ratify the decrees of the senate ; it still, however, 
elected the plebeian magistrates. The power of 
the Assembly of the Centuries was left technically 
unimpaired, but Sulla abolished the democratic system of tribe- 


in the 
cemitiar 
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voting,* { 111(1 restored the old arrangement of the centuries on 
tlie Servian basis. 

The senate, reduced in numbers by tlie late proscription, was 
recruited by the addition of 300 members from the equestrian 
order ; and a permanent change was made in its senate 

constitution. The principle was now fixed by * 

which the quaestorship was made the only stepping-stone to 
senatorial dignity ; hencefoi-th the personal choice by tlie censor 
ceases, and the senate is recruited in a purely automatic manner. 
The, increase of the quaestors to twent}" permanently doubled 
the number of its members, which from tliis time was about 600. 


A thorough reform was also undertaken in the administration 
of justice. In place of the criminal jurisdiction of the comitia, 
or of the occasioniil coiiftnissioncrs which it . . 
appointed, Sulla established permanent courts ' " 

{qunestiones ‘perpetuae)^ each of which was to 
try a definite crime, A precedent for this change had been 
given by the Lex Catpurnia of 149 ii.c., by which a standing 
commission was appointed for all trials repetunflaruni. Since 
that date the court for the trial of extortion had been frequently 
reconstituted, and another for the trkl of bribery (amhitiis) had 
been added. Tlie nuniber^f q-tiacstiones was greatly increased 
by Sulla; and treason, murder, breach of the peace, peculation, 
and forgery were made the subjects of the new criminal com- 


missions. 


These new courts, consisting each of a definite number of 


jurors (judices)^ were presided over by those praetors who were 
not engaged in civil jurisdiction; as the praetors were now 
raised to eight, six 'were available as criminal judges • but the 
courts exceeded this number, and consequently they were some- ^ 
times presided over by a foreman chosen from the jury {judex 
quaestionis). Their establishment by Sulla was made the occa- 
sion of a Lex Judiciaria enacting tliat {hajudices should be taken 
exclusively from the senators and not from the equites, tlie latter 
of whom had possessed this privilege, with one brief interrup- 
tion, from the time of C. Gracchus. The dependence of the 
senate on the equestrian order was thus removed, and the 
aristocmey was armed with a weapon by which it could defend 
its privileges and abuses and hold its enemies in chedk. 


p. 146, 
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Siicli are tlio ontlinoa of one of flie most extraordinary attempts 
at reactionary legislation that history records. The new consti- 
tution contained within itself the germs of dissolii- 
invited attack from every side. The 
constitution^ senate’s power had formerly rested on publi* 
opinion, and for this coercive laws are a poor 
snbstitiite. The shackles* imposed on the tribunate made the 
restoration of the powers of this magistracy a popular i)arty cr}". 
The knights, wliose support might have bolstered up the consti- 
tution, were hopelessly alienated by the loss of the jndicia. 
The senate, still bent on plundering the provinces, showed no 
tendency to reform ; and the censorship, which had kept the 
order comparativolv pure, Avas practically abolished. We are 
not surprised, therefore, to tind fliat in a few years Sulla’s 
bulwarks were swept away. Those portions of his constitution 
alone were permanent that Avere not marked by a partisan 
spirit. II is reconstruction of the senate, his regulation of pro- 
vincial <;ornmands, and his criminal courts remained proofs of 
his genius for organization. 



Coin of Solla. 



On. Ponipcius Magnus. 


CIIAPTKR XXIX. 

FHOM THK DKATIl OF SULLA TO THK CONSULSHIP OF POISIPFA" 
AND CKASSUS, 78-7QjLC. 

Sulla was scarcely dead before an attempt was made to over- 
throw the aristocratical coustitutioii whic|i he Jiad established. 
The Consul ]\r. Lepidus liad already, as we have of 

seen, endeavoured to prevent the burial of Sulla 
in the Cara])us Martins. He now proposed to 
repeal the dictator’s laws; but the other consul, Q. Catulus, 
remained firm to the aristocracy, and oftcred the most strenuous 
opposition to the measures of his colleague. Faesulae in Etruria 
was soon the scene of a revolt of the proletariate which had 
been dispossessed by Sulla. WJien tlie consuls were ordered to 
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suppress it, Lepidiis seized tlio opportunity of piittiiii^ liiinsclf at 
tlie head of the insurgents in the revolted district and march- 
ing straight upon H^e. The senate assembled an army, which 
they placed under the command of Q. Oatuliis, with l\^mpey as 
his lieutenant. A battle was fought near the Mulvian bridge, ii* 
which Lepidus was defeated, and, finding it impossible to main- 
tain his footing in Italy, he .sjiiled witli the remainder of his 
forces to Sardinia, where he died soon afterwards. 


Meantime the remains of the Marian party had found refuge 
in Spain. Q. Sertorius, one of the ablest ofc their generals, had 


Sertorius in 
Spain. 


received the government of this country in the 
year 82 n.c. He soon acquired an extraoi dinary 
ascendency over the minds of the natives, and 


tlattered them with the hope of establishing an indepciuh‘nt state 


which might bid doliance to Home. Ilis intlueiice was enhanced 
by the superstition of the people. lie was accompanied on all 
occasions hy a tame fawn, which they believed to be a familiar 
spirit. So attached did they become to bis person, that he 
found no ditliculty in collecting a formidahle army, which for 
some years successtully opposed all the power of Home. Sulla’s 
generals had forced him for a time to quit Sj)ain for Africa; hut 
lie soon returned, consolidated his power afresh, and was rein- 
forced in 78 n.c. by a considerable body of troops which l*eri)erna 
carried with him into Spain after the defeat of Lepidus. Tu 
70 n.c. Metellus, wlio had been consul the previous year witli 
Sulla, was sent against him ; but, though an able general, he was 
baffled by the unexpected nature of a w'ar, which was no longer 
a revolt, but a struggle for national independence ; and the senate 
sent Tompey to aid in, the reduction of the power,* half Homan, 
half Spanish, of whi(;h Sertorius was the liead, Pompey, thotUgh 
only thirty years of age, was already regarded as the ablest 
general of the Hcpublic ; and as lie played such a prominent 
part in her later liist&ry, we may here pause to give a brief 
account of his early career. 

PoMPKY was born in 106 b.c., and was, as we have already seen, 
the son of Cn. Pompeius Strabo, who fought against the Italians 
Pompey ^ consulship, 89 ii.c. The young Pompey 
served under liis father in this war, wlien ho was 
only seventeen years of age, and continued with liim till his 
death two years afterwards. Subsequently he was obliged to 
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fight ill tlie lanks of the demoerats, when Cinna forced his way 
into Rome (87 ii.c.) ; hut Pompej^ was no democrat at heart. 
As soon as Sulla had finished the Mithrid{|^tic War, and was on 
his way to Italy, instead of waiting, like the other leaders of the 
aristocracy, for the arrival of their chief, he resolved to share 
with him the glory of crushing the Marian party. Accordingly 
he proceeded to levy troops in Piceiiiim without holding any 
])uhlic oHice ; and such was liis personal influence that he was 
able to raise an army of three legions. Before joining Sulla he 
gaine<l a brilliant victory over the Marian generals, and was 
received by Sulla with the greatest distinction. Upon the con- > 
elusion of the war in Italy, Pompey was sent first into Sicil 3 %and 
afterwards into Africa, where the ISIarian party still held out. 
His success was rapid and decisive. In a few months be re- 
tTuced the whole of Numidia, and, unlike other Roman governors, 
abstained from plundering the province. Ilis military achieve- 
ments and his incorruptibility procured him the greatest renown, 
and he returned to Rome covered with glory (80 n.c.). Numbers 
tlocked out of the city to meet him ; and the dictator himself, 
who formed one of the crowd, greeted him with the surname of 
Maonus or the («ui:at, which he bore ever afterwards. Sulla 
at first refused to let him triumph, for he had held no magistracy; 
but as Pompey insisted upon the honour, Sulla guA^e way, and 
the young general entered Rome in triumph as a simple eques, 
and before he had completed his twenty-fifth year. 

Pompey again exhibited his power, in promoting, in 70 B.c., 
the election of M. Aemilius Lepidus to the consulship, in opposi- 
tion to the wishes of Sulla. The latter had now retired from 
public atl’airs, and contented himself with warning Pompey, as 
he met him returning from the coraitia in trium])h, “Young man, 
it is time for you not to slumber, for you have strengthened your 
rival against yourself.” Lepidus seems to have reckoned upon 
the support of Pompey; but in this he was disappointed, for 
Pompey remained faithful to the aristocracy, and, after the 
struggle with Lepidus, crushed the remains of the revolutionary 
party in Cisalpine Gaul. The senate, who now began to dread 
Pompey, ordered him to disband his army ; but he found various 
excuses for evading this injunction, as he was anxious to obtain 
the command of the war against Sortorius in Spain. They 
hesitated, however, to give him tliis opportunity for gaining fresh 
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distinction and additional power; and it was only in consequence? 
of the continuous success of Sertorius that they at len^i;!]! un- 
williui^ly (h'te'rniined to send Ponipey to Spain, with tlie title oi 
proconsul, and with i)owers equal to Midellus. 

Poinpey arrived in Spain in 7(5 n.c. He soon found that he 
liad a more formidahle enemy to deal with than he had yet 


Pompey com- 
mands against 
Sertorius. 


encountered. He siitfercd several «Kreats, and, 
though he gained stune advantages, yet such 
were his losses that at the end of two years he 
was obliged to send to Home fur reinforcements. 


Tdie war contimied three years longer ; hut Sertorius, who liad 
lost some of his influence over the Spanish tribes, and who hail 
become an object of jealousy to M. Perperna and his principal 
Homan otlicers, was unable to carry on oy)erations with the same 
vigour as during the two preceding years. I'ompey accordingly 
gained some advantages over him, but the war was still far from 
a close ; and the genius of Sertorius would probably have soon 
given a very ditierent aspect to alUiirs, had hi? not been assassi- 
nated by Peiporna in 72 n.c. 

Perperna had tlattered himself that he should succeed to the 
power of Sertorius ; but he soon found that he had murdered 

Murder of ^'^***‘* 

Sertorius. In his first battle with Pompey he was coiupletely 
Conquest of defeated, his principal officers slain, and himself 
Spain. taken prisoner. Anxious to save his life, be 

ollered to deliver up to Pompey the pa}>ers of Sertorius, con- 
tainifig letters from many of the leading men at Home. Ihit 
l*unipey refused to see him, and commanded the letters to be 


burnt. The war was now virtually at an end, and tlie remainder 
of the year was employed in subduing the towns which still held 
out. Mctellus had taken no part in the final struggle witli 
Perperna; and I’oinpey thus obtained the credit of hringing the 
war to a conclusiofi. The people longed for his return, that he 
might cTeliver Italy from Spartacus and his horde of gladiators, 
who had defeated the consuls, and wore in possession of a great 
part of the peninsula. 


A righteous retribution had overtaken the Romans for their 


Spartacus. 


love of the cruel sports of the amphitheatre. 
The gladiators were generally prisoners taken in 


war and sold to persons who trained them in schools for the 
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Uonian games. Tlierc was such a school at Capua, and among 
the gladiators was a Tliracian of the name of Spai tacus, origin- 
ally a chief of banditti, who had been taken prisoner by the 
Romans, and was now destined to be butchered for their amuse- 
ment. Having prevailed upon about seventy of his comrades, 
he burst out of the scliool with them, succeeded in obtaining 
arms, and took refuge on Vesuvius, at that time an extinct 
volcano (73 n.r.). Here he was soon joined by large numbers 
of slaves, who llocke<l to him from all quarters. He was now 
at the head of a formidable army. The desolation of the social 
and civil wars had depopulated Italy, while the employment 
of slave-labour furnished Spartacus with an endless supply of 
soldiers. In addition to this, the war with Sertorius was not 
yet finished, and that with Mithridates, of which we shall speak 
presently, had already commenced. For upwards of two years 
S[)artacus was master of Italy, which he laid waste from the 
foot of the Alps to the southernmost corner of the peninsula. 
In 72 u.(!. he found himself at the head of 100, 0(X) men, and 
defeated both consuls. 

As the consuls of the following year had no military reputa- 
tion, the conduct of the war was entrusted to the praetor, 
M. Licinius Crassiis, who had greatly distinguished - 
himself in the wars of Sulla. He had been re- 
warded by the dictator with donations of confiscated property, 
and had accumulated an immense fortune. Six legions were 
now given him in addition to the remains of the consular armies 
alreacly in the field. The Roman troops were disheartened 
and disorganized by defeat, but Crassus restored discipline by 
decimating the soldiers. Spartacus was driven to the extreme 
point of Bruttium ; his design was to pass over to Sicily, where 
he would have been welcomed by thousands of followers. But he 
failed ill his attempt to cross the straits, and Crassus drew strong 
lines of circumvallation across Bruttium to cut off his retreat. 
Spartacus broke through the lines and again entered Lucania. 

The Roman general hastened in pursuit, and fell in with the 
main body of the fugitives. A desperate battle ensued, in which 
Siiartacus perished, with the greater part of his « - . . 
followers. About 6000 were taken prisoners, g^Jacus 
whom Oi-assus impaled on each side of the 
Appian road between Romo and Capua. A body of 6000 
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made their way northwards, whom Pompcy met as he was 
returning from Spain, and cut to pieces. Crassus had in reality 
brought the war to an end; hut Pompcy took the credit to 
himself, and wrote to the senate, saying, “ Crassus, indeed, has 
defeated the enemy, but I have extirpated them by the roots.” 

Pompey and Crassus now approached the city at the head of 
their armies, and each laid claim to the consulship. Neither of 
them was qualified by the laws of Sulla. Pompcy 
Pom^^e^^nd thirty-fifth year, and had not even 

Crassul office of quaestor. Crassus was still 

praetor, and two years ought to elapse before he 
couM become consul. A compromise was come to between the 
generals, and, in order to win support from the democratic party 
within the city, Pompey declared himself the advocate of the 
popular rights, and promised to restore the tribunician power. 
Tbo senate dared not otYer opposition, and accordingly they wore 
elected consuls for the following year. Pompey entered the 
city in triumph on the 3lst of December, 71 b.c., and Crassus 
. cnjoj'od the honour of an ovation. 

The consulshi}) of Pompey and Crassus (70 n.c.) was nienior- 
ablo for the downfall of the most important portions of Sulla’s 
constitutional reforms. The Jaw making the tribu- 
uate a bar to lugber oflices bad already been 
coLtitSS>iL repealed by a Lex Aurelia of 75 u.c.; but 
Pomi)ey now removed the disabilities on its 
right of initiative and on the intercession, Jle also struck 
another blow at the aristocracy. By one of Sulla’s Jaws the 
judices during the last ten years had been chosen from the 
senate. The corruption and venality of the latter in tlm ad- 
ministration of justice bad excited the general indignation which 
finds expression in Cicero’s Verrines, and some change was 
clamorously demanded by the people. 

Accordingly, the Praetor L. Aurelius Cotta, with the approba- 
tion of Pompey, proposed a law by wliich the judiccs were to 
Lex Aurelia taken in future from the senate, equites, and 
Tribuni Acrarii, the latter probably representing 
the order which came next to the equites in the census. This 
law was likewise carried ; but, though it rendered tlie courts less 
of a political weapon, it did not improve the purity of the adminis- 
tration of justice, since corruption was not confined to the 
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senators, but pervaded all classes of the community alike. 
Porapey had thus broken with the aristocracy, and had become 
the great popular hero. In carrjdng both these measures he 
was strongly supported by Caesar, who, though ho was rapidly 
rising in popular favour, could as yet only ho|)e to weaken the 
power of the aristocracy through Pompey’s means. The demo- 
cniiic programme was again allied with the military power, 
and both were paving the way for absolutism. 




Coin ot Miihridatcs. 


CHAPTER XXX. 


TlIllU) OR GREAT MITIIIUDATIC WAR. 74-()l H.C. 

WiiEK Sulla rcturuuJ to Italy after the first ^lilhridatic War, 
he left E. Murciia, with two legions, to liohl the conimand in 
Asia. Miirena, who was eager for some ojjpur- 
tiinity of earning the Jioriour of a triumph, pre- 
tending tliat Mithridates ha<l not yet ovaeuated 
the whole of Cappadocia, not only marched into that coimtry, 
but even crossed the Ilalys, and laid waste the plains of Pontus 
itself (83 n.c.). To this llagrant breach of the treaty so lately 
concluded the Roman general was in great measure instigated by 
Arclielaus, who, tiridirig himself regarded witli suspicion by Mithri- 
diles, had consulted his safety by tlight, and was received with 
the utmost honour by the Homans.. 

IMithridates, who was wholly unprepared to renew the contest 
with Rome, offered no opposition to the progress of Murena ; 

but finding that general disregard his remon- 
strances, he sent to Rome to complain of his 
aggression. When, in the following spring 
(82 B.C.), he saw Murena preparing to renew his hostile in- 
cursions, he at once determined to oppose him by force, and 
assembled a large army, with which he met the Roman general 
on the banks of the Halys. The action that ensued terrniuated 
in complete victory of the king; and Murena with difficulty 
effected his retreat into Phrygia, leaving Cappadocia at the 
mercy of Mithridates, who quickly overran the whole province. 

Shortly afterwards A. Gabinius arrived in Asia, bringing 


Pefdat of 
Murena. 
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peremptory ortlcrs from Sulla to Miirena to desist from hostili- 
ties ; whereupon Mithridates once more con- 
Rented to evacuate Cappadocia, and the peace 
with Rome was renewed. ^ 

Notwithstanding the interposition of Sulla, Mithridates was 
w'ell aware that tlie peace between him and Rome was in hict 
only a suspension of hostilities; and that the 
haughty Republic would never sufter the massacre 
of her citizens in Asia to remain unpunished, ^ates. 

Hence all his efforts were directed towards the 
formation of an army capable of contending, not only in numbers 
but in discipline, with the legions of Rome. With this view he 
armed his barbarian troops after the Roman fashion, and en- 
deavoured to train them in that discipline the effect of which 
he had so strongly felt in the preceding contest. In these 
attempts he was, doubtless, assisted by the refugees of the Marian 
party, Avho had accompanied Fimbria into Asia, and, on the 
defeat of that general by Sulla, had taken refuge with the king 
of Poiitus. At their instigation also Mithridates sent an embassy 
to Sertorius, who Avas still mamtaining his ground in Spain, and 
concluded an alliance with him against their common enemies. 

But it was the death of Nicomedes ITT., king of Bithynia, in 
75 n.c., that brought matters to a crisis, and became the imme- 
diate occasion of the war which both parties had 
long felt to ])e inevitable. That monarcli left liis J*®* 

dominions by will fo the Romai;i peofde; and xome, 
Bithynia w-as accordingly declared a Roman pro- 
vince. But Mithridates asserted that the late king had left a 


legitimate son by his wife Nysa, whose pretensions he imme- 
diately prepared to support by arms. 

The forces with wdiich Mithridates w^as now prepared to take 
the field were such as might inspire him with no unreasonable 
confidence of victory. Ho had assembled an 
army of 120,000 foot- soldiers, armed and dis- 
ciplined in the Roman manner, and 1G,000 horse, 
besides a hundred scythed chariots. His fleet also was so far 
superior to any that the Romans could oppose to him, as to give 
him the almost undisputed command of the sea. These pre- 
parations, how^ever, appear to have delayed him so long that 
before he was able to take the field the season was far advanced, 
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and both the Homan consnln, L. Licinius Lncullus and M. 
Aurelius Cotta, had arrived in Asia. Neither of them, however, 
was able to oppose his first irruption ; ho traversed almost the 
whole of Ihthynia without cncoiij|j[ering an}'' resistance; and 
when at length Cotta ventured to give him battle under the 


walls of Calchedon, his army and fleet were totally defeated. 
Mithridates now proceeded to lay siege to Cyzicus both by sea 
and land. But Lucullus, who had advanced from Phrygia to 
the relief of Cotta, and followed Mithridates to Cyzicus, took 
possession of an advantageous position near the camp of the 
king, where he almost entirely cut him off from receiving 
supplies by land, while tlie storms of the winter prevented him 
from depending on those by sea. Hence it was not long before 
fliminc began to make itself felt in the camp of Mithridates; and 
all his assaults upon the city having been foiled by the courage 
and rosolntion of the besieged, he was at length compelled (early 
in th(; year 73 n.o.) to abando!i the enterprise and raise the siege. 

Tn his retreat ho was repeatedly attacked by the Homan general, 
and suflered very heavy loss at the passfige of the Aesepns and 
Granicus. By the close of the yeaf the great 
Lucias ° army with which he had commenced the war had 


been almost annihilated ; and he was not only 
compelled to retire into his own dominions, but was without the 
means of opposing the advance of Lucullus into the heart of 
Pontus itself. But lie now again set to work with indefatigable 
activity to raise a fresh array ; and while lie left the whole of 
the sea-coast of Pontus open to the invaders, he estahlishcd 
himself in the interior at Cahira. Here he was again defeated by 
Lucullus; and despairing of opposing tlie further progress of the 
Homans, he fled into Armenia to claim the protection 'knd assist- 
ance of his son-in-law Tigrancs. 

Tigranes was at this moment the most powerful monarch of 
Asia, but Iw appears to have been unwilling to engage openly in 
war with Home ; and on this account, while be re- 
Wffranes ceivecj the fugitive monarch in a friendly manner, 
® * he refused to admit him to his presence, and 

showed no disposition to attempt his restoration. But the arro- 
gance of the Romans brought about a change in his policy ; anti 
Tigranes, offended at the haughty conduct of Appius Claudius, 
whom Lucullus had sent to demand the surrender of Mithridates, 
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not only refused this request, but determined at once to prepare 
for war. 

While Luculliis was waiting for the return of Claudius, he 
devoted his attention to the^ settlement of the affairs of Asia, 
which was suffering severely from the oppressions of tbe farmers 
of the public taxes. By various judicious regulations he put a 
stop to their exactions, and earned the gratitude of the Asiatic 
cities ; but at the same time he brought upon himself the enmity 
of the equites, who were the farmers of the revenue. Tliey were 
loud against him in their complaints at Rome, and by their con- 
tinued clamours undoubtedly prepared the way for his ultimate 
recall. 

Aleatiwhile community of interests between Mithridates and 
Tigranes had led to a complete reconciliation between them ; and 
the Pontic king, who had spent a year and eight 
months in the dominions of his son-in law without 
being admitted to a personal interview, was now ® 
made to participate in all the councils of Tigranes, and com- 
missioned to raise an army to unite in the war. But it was in 
vain that in the ensuing campaign (09 n.r.) he nrged upon his 
son-in-law the lessons of his own experience, and advised him to 
shim a regular action with Lncullus: Tigranes, confident in the 
multitude of liis forces, gave battle at Tigranocerta, and was 
defeated, before Mithridates had been able to join liim. But 
this disaster, so precisely in accordance with the warnings of 
Mithridates, served to raise the latter so high in the estimation of 
Tigranes, that from this time forward the whole conduct of the 
war was entrusted to the direction of the king of Pontus, 

In the following summer (68 » c.) Lncullus crossed the Taurus, 
penetrated into the Jieart of Armenia, and again defeated the 
allied monarchs near the city of Artaxata. But 
the early severity of the season, and the discontent Defeat of 
of his own troops, checke<l the further advance 
of the Roman general, who turned aside into 
Mesopotamia. Here Mithridates allowed him to lay siege to the 
fortress of Nisibis, wliich was supposed to be impregnable, while 
he himself took advantage of his absence to invade Pontus, at 
the head of a largo army, and endeavour to regain posses.«ion of 
his former dominions. The defence of Pontus was confided to 
Fabius, one’of the lieutenants pf Lucullus, but the oppression of 
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the Tiomans bad excited a general spirit of disalTection, and the 
people crowded around the standard of Mithridates. Fahius 
was totally defeated, and compelled to shut himself up in the 
fortress of ('ahira. In tlie following spring (67 n.n.) ^J'riarius, 
another of the Human generals, was also defeated with immense 
loss at Zela. Tlie blow was one of the severest which the 
Homan arms had sustained for a long ])eriod : 7000 of their 
troops fell, among whom were an unprecedented number of 
oflicei-s, and their camp itself was taken. 

The advance of Lucullus liimself from ]\Ieso]>otamia prevented 
Mithridates from following up Ins advantage, and he witlidrew 
into Lesser Armenia, where ho took up a strong 
Si position to await the approach of Tigranes. But 

army. further proceedings of Lucullus were paralyzed 

by the mutinous and disaffected spiiii of his own 
soldiers. Their discontents were fostered by P. (dodins, whose 
turbulent and restless spirit already showed itself in its full 
force, and were encouraged by reports from Home, where the 
demagogJies who were favourable to J\:)m})ey, or had been 
gained ov^rby the erpiestrian party, were loud in their clamours 
against Lucullus. They accused him of protracting the war for 
his own personal objects, cither of ambition or avarice; and the 
soldi(‘ry, whose appetite for ]»lunder he had often checked, 
readily joined in the outcry. Accordingly, on tlio arrival of 
Tigranes, the two monarchs found themselves able to overrun 
almost the whole of Pontus and C^'i]>j)adocia without o])])osilion. 

Such was the slate of affairs when ten legates arrived in Asia 
to reduce Pontus to the form of a Human province; and they 
. had in conse(|nencc to report to the senate that 

appointed country supposed to 1)0 conquered was again 

in tlie liands of the enemy. The adversaries of 
Lucullus naturally availed themselves of so favourable an 
occasion, afid a decree was passed transferring to M’. Acilins 
Glabrio, one of the consuls for the year (67 ii.c.), the province of 
Bithynia, and the command against Mithridates. 


J3ut Glabrio was wholly incompetent for the task assigned to 
him. On arriving in Bithynia he made no attempt to assume the 
command, but remained within the confines of his province, 
while he still further embarrassed the position of Lucullus by 
issuing proclamations to his soldievs, announcing to them that 
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tlioir general was siiperserled, and releasing them from their 

ohediencc. Before the close of tlie year (C7 n.c.) Lncnllns had 

the mortification of seeing Mithridates established 

once more in the possession of his hereditary do- 

minions. But it was still more galling to In's ^ ^ 

feelings when, in the spring of the following year 

(()G n.c.), he was called upon to resign the command to 

Poinpey, who had just brought to a successful termination the 

war against the [»i rates. 

TIic ISIediterrancan had long been swarming with robbers. 
From the earliest times piracy has more or less prevailed in this 
sea, which, lying hetween three continents, and 

ii** 1 1*11 xHO T)lFftu08i 

abounding m numerous creeks and islands, pre- 
sents the greatest temptations and the greatest facilities for 
piratical pursuits. In consequence of the social and civil wars, 
and the absence of any united fleet to j)reserve order upon the 
sea, the evil had reached an alarming height, and the governors 
of the separate provinces, with the few ships at their command, 
found themselves quite unable to cope with this predatory 
organization. The pirates possessed fleets in all parts of the 
Mediterranean, were in the habit of pluiuhiring the most wealthy 
cities on the coasts, and had at length carried their audacity so 
far as to make descents upon the Ap})ian road, and carry otf 
Roman magistrates, with their lictors. All communication 
between Rome and the provinces was cut ofl', or rendered 
extremely dangerous; the fleets of corn-vessels, upon which 
Rome to a great extent depended for its subsistence, could not 
reach the city, and provisions rose to fiimine prices. 

The ruin of trade and the scarcity of food united the equites 
and the masses against the goA’ernment. At the beginning of 
07 n.(\ the tribune A. (iabinius, brought forward - n w ' 
a bill wliich was intended to give a delegate of ^ 
the people almost absolute authority over the greater part of the 
Roman world. It proposed that a man of consular rank should 
he chosen, who should possess command over the whole of the 
Mediterranean with an imperium equal to that of other pro- 
vincial governors whoso provinces he touched; he was to be 
given a tUnd of 200 ships, with 15 senatorial legates, as many 
soldieis and sailors as ho thought necessar}^ and 6000 Attic 
talents. The bill did not name Pompey, but it was clear who 
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was meant. The aristocracy were in the utmost alarm, and in 
the senate Caesar was almost the only person wlio came forward 
in its support. Party spirit ran to sucli a height that the most 
serious riots ensued. P3ven Pompey himself was threatened by 
one of the consuls, “If you onndate llomnlns, you will not 
escape the end of llomulus." Q. Catuliis and Q. Ilortensius 
spoke against the hill with great eloquence, but to no effect. 
On the day that it became law the price of provisions at Home 
immediately fell — a fact which showed the immense confidence 
which all parties placed in Poinpey’s military capacity. 

The admirnrs plans were formed with great skill, and were 
crowned with complete success. He stationed his lieutenants 
witli different squadrons’ in various parts of the 
dnSrthe*^^” prevent the pirates from uniting, 

pirates. them out of various bays and creeks 

in which they concealed ihcmselves; while, at the 
same time, he swept tfie middle of the sea with the main body 
of his fleet, and chased them eastwards. In forty days he drove 
the pirates out of the western seas, and restored communication 
between Spain, Africa, and Italy. After then remaining a short 
time in Italy, ho sailed from Brundusium ; cleared the seas as he 
went along; and forced the pirates to the Cilician coast. Here 
the decisive action was fought; the pirates were defeated; and 
more than 20,000 prisoners fell into his hands. Those on whom 
most reliance could be placed were distributed among the small 
and depopulated cities of Cilicia, and a large number were settled 
at Soli, which was henceforward called Pompeiopolis. The 
second part of this campaign oi:cupied only forty-nine days, and 
the whole war was brought to a conclusion in the course of three 
months. Pompey remained in Cilicia during the remainder of 
this year and the beginning of the one following. 

Meanwhile the tj;ibune C. Mariilius brought forward a bill 


(G6 B.C!) giving to Pompey the command of the war against 
Mithridates, with a command unlimited by time 
ex an a. place over the army and the fleet in the East, 
and with rights equal to those of the ordinary provincial gover- 
nors {imperium infinitum aequunC). As bis proconsular power 
already extended over all the coasts and islands of the Medi- 
terranean in virtue of the Gabinian law, this new measure 


virtually placed almost the whole of the transmarine provinces 
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in his hands. But there was no power, however excessive, 
winch the enthusiasm of the people and the anger of the eqnites 
were not ready to entrust to the new hero; and the bill was 
accordingly passed, notwithstanding the opposition of Hortehsius, 
Catulus, and the aristocrat ical party. Cicero, the spokesman of 
the equestrian order, advocated the measure in an oration which 
has come down to us {Pro Lege Manilla), and Caesar likewise 
supported it with his growing popularity and influence. 

On receiving intelligence of this new appointment, Pompey 
immediately crossed the Taurus, and took the command of the 
army from Lucullus. The power of Mithridates • f 
had been broken by the previous victories of ^pj^pey 
Lucullus, and the successes which the king had 
gained lately were only occasional and were mainl}^ due to the 
disorganization of the Roman army. In the plan of the campaign 
Pom])cy displayed great military skill. One of his first measures 
was to secure the alliance of the Parthian king, which not only 
deprived ISlithridates of all hopes of succour from that quarter, 
but likewise cut him off from all assistance from the Armenian 
king Tigranes, who was now obliged to look to the safety of his 
own dominions. Pompey next stationed his fleet in different 
squadrons along the coasts of Asia Minor, in order to deprive 
Mithridates of all communication from the sea, and he then 
proceeded in person at the head of his land forces against the 
king. Thu.s thrown back upon his own resources, Mithridates 
sued for peace, but, as F’ompey would hear of nothing but 
unqualified submission, the negotiation was broken off. The 
king was still at the head of 30,000 fc»ot and 3000 horse, but he 
knew too well the strength of a Romaa.army to venture an 
engagement with these forces, and accordingly withdrew' gradu- 
ally to the frontiers of Armenia. 

J\)r a long time he succeeded in avoiding a battle, but he was, 
at length, surprised by Pompey in Lesser Armenia as he w'aa 
marching through a narrow pas.s, battle was ^ ^ ^ ^ 
soon decided ; tlie king lost the greater niimher of 
h# troops, and escaped with only a few horsemen 
to the fortress of Synorium, on the borders of the Greater 
Armenia. . Here he again collected a considerable force ; but as 
Tigranes refused to admit him into his dominions, because he 
suspected him of fomenting the intrigues of his son against him, 
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!Mitlirulates had no alternative Imt to take rcfiijj;c in his own 
distant dominions in the Cimmerian Bosporus. To reach them 
ho had to march through Colchis, and to fight his way through 
the wild and barbarous tribes that occujned die country between 
the Caucasus and tlie Kuxine. lie succeeded, however, in this 
arduous enterprise, and reached the Bosporus in safety in tJie 
course of the next year (bo inc\). Pompey abandoned at 
present all thoughts of following the fugitive king, and resolved 
at once to attack Tigrancs, who was now the more formidable of 
the two monarchs. 

Oil entering Armenia Pompey met with no opposition. Tie 
was joined by the young Tigrancs, avIio liad revolted against his 
father, and all the cities submitted to them on 
their approacli. When the Bomans drew near to 
Artaxata, the king, deserted by his army and his 
court, went out to moot Pompey, and threw himself before him 
as a suppliant. Pompey received him with kindness, acknow- 
ledged him as king of Armenia, and demanded only the payment 
of ()()00 talents, llis foreign possessions, liowover, in Syria, 
Pliocnicia, (./ilicia, and Cappadocia, which liad hoen compim’cd by 
Lncullus, were to belong to the Homans. To his son Tigrancs, 
Sophene and Gordyono were given as an independent kingdom; 
but as the young prince was discontented with tliis arrangeinont, 
and even ventunid to utter threats, Pompey bad him arrosled, 
and kept him in chains to grace Iiis triumph. 

After thus sottliiig the alTairs of Armenia, Pompey proceeded 
northwards in pursuit of iVlithridates. Conflicts ensued with the 
Il'crians and Albanians, and, after the defeat of the 
Alb^niansr hitter, all tlie tribes south of the Caucasus were 
formally admitted into alliance with Uonie(br) u.c.). 
But Pompey di<I not continue liis pipjocted march to tlie Crimea 
further than the Phasis. IJoro lie obtained more cintain in- 
formation of the movements of Mithridates, and learning the 
wild and inaccessible nature Qf the country through which be 
would have to march in order to reach the king, he retraej^d 
bis steps, and led his troops into winter-quarters at Amisus, on 
the Euxine. He now reduced Pontus to the form of a Roman 
province. 

In 04 B.c. Pompey marclied into Syria, wlierc lie deposed 
AntiocUus Asiaticus, and made the country a Homan province. 
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lie likewise compelled the neighbouring princes, who had es- 
tablished independent kingdoms on the ruins of the Syrian 
empire, to submit to the Homan dominion. The - . 
wliole of this year was occupied with the settle- ^ 
rneiit of Syria and the adjacent provinces. 

Next year n.c.), Poinpey advanced further soutli, in order 
to establish tlie Homan supremacy in Phoenicia, Cocle-Syria, and 
I’alestine. The latter country was at tliis time dis- 
tract ed by a civil war between the priest-kings 
llyrcanus and Aristobulus. Pompey espoused the side of 
llyrcanus; and Aristobulus surrendered liimself to Pompey, 
wlien the latter had advanced near to Jerusalem. Hut the 


Jews refused to follow the exarnjJe of their king; and it was 
not till after a siege of three months that the city was taken. 


Pompey entered tlie holy of holies, the first time that any 
human being, excci)t the high priest, had penetrated into this 
sacred spot, lie reinstated llyrcanus in the high priesthood, 
but com])elled him to pa}^ a war indemnity to Home : Aristobulus 
accom[)ai]icd liim as%a ])risoner. It was during this war in 
Palestine that Pompey received intelligence of the death of 


^lilliridates. 


I >uring the last two years Mithridates had been making the 
most extensive preparations for the renewal of tlie cohtest. He 
had conceived the daring project of inarching * . ^ . 

round the north and west coasts of the Euxine, jj^tjjridates ^ 
and emulating Hannibal by penetrating into Italy, 
and was busily engaged in assembling an enormous fleet and 
army. But his p.roceedings were delayed by a long and painful 
illness, which incapacitated him for any personal exertion. At 
length, however, his preparations were completed, and ho found 
himself at the head of an army of 3G,000 men and a considerable 
flec|| But during liis illness disaffbetion had made rapid progress 
among his followers. The full extent of his schemes was pro- 
bably communicated to few ; but enough had transpired to alarm 
the multitudo ; and a formidable conspiracy was organized by 
Plilhiaccs, the monarch’s favourite son. 

He was quickly joined both by tho whole army and tlie 
citizens of Paiiticapaeum, who unanimously pro- death, 
claimed him king ; and Mithridates saw tliat no 
choice remained to him but death or captivity. Hereupon he took 
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poison, which he constantly carried with him ; but his constitu- 
tion had been so long inured to antidotes, that it did not pro- 
duce the desired effect, and he was compelled to call in the 
assistance of one of his Gallic mercenaries to despatch him 
w'ith his sword. 

Ponipey now devoted his attention to the settlement of affairs 
in Asia. His organization of the East marks the close of the 
third period of the extension of the Komaii empire?. 
Pompey’s Protectorate system, so long clung to in the 

of^e East. had now been given up, and the acquisition 

of the provinces of Pontus, lUthynia, and Syria 
made direct imperial rule extend to the Black Sea and the 
Euphrates. But a chain of client-states was still kept along 
the frontier. Pharnaces, the son of Mifhridate.s, wa.s confirmed 
in the possession of the kingdom of Bosporus; Deiotarus, 
tetrarch of Galatia, was rewarded with an extensio]i of territory ; 
and Ariobarzanes, king of Cappadocia, was restored to his king- 
dom. Great efforts were made to cultivate in the new provinces 
the Greek civic organization ; and tliirtyrnine new towns arc 
said to have sprung into life at Pompey’s bidding. 



Coin of Tigranes. 



Cicero. 


CHAPTER XXXI. 

IXTKKXAL nrSTOKV, FKOM THK CONSULSHIP OF POMPEY AND 
C:KA.SSUS to the HETURN of P03IPKY FR0:M the east.— THK 
CONSPIRACY OF CATILINE. G9-G1 B.C. 

Duuino the five years of Pompey’s absence in the East 
(67-G2 B.C.) he hud been the uncertain element in the politics 
of^he Roman world ; and both parties watched 
anxiously to see to what purpose ho would iteo his 
vast military power. The senate had been beaten ^ 
bjli^the Gabinian and Manilian lawB, and felt their position in* 
secure. The popular party was still crushed and humiliated, 
and for their recent success had been forced to lean on P. 
Crassus and the ecpiitcs. Meanwhile a new leader of the popular 
party had been rapidly rising into notice, who was destined not 
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only to crush the aristocracy, hut to overthrow the Republic and 
become the undisputed master of the Roman world. 

C. JuLirs Cahsau, who was descended from an old patrician 
famih', was six years younger than Pompey, liavin^ been born 
^ in 100 u.(\ He was connected with the popular 

party by the marria'^^e of his aunt dnlia with the 
^reat Marius, and he himself married, at an early a^e, (.-ornelia, 
the daughter of Pinna, the most distinguished C)f the Marian 
leaders. Sulla coinmanded him to divorce his wife, and on his 
refusal his life was for a time in danger. The vestal virgins and 
his friends with difficulty obtained his pardon from tlu^ dictator, 
who observed, when they pleaded his youth and insigijiticaiice, 
“that that buy would some day or anotlierT>e the ruin of the 
aristocracy, fur that there were many Mariuses in him.” 

This was the first [uoof which Caesar gave of the resolution 
and decision of cliaiacter which distinguished him throughout 
life. His first campaign was fought under M. Minucius Tliermus, 
in Asia, where he was rewarded, at the siege of Mitylene, with 
a civic crown for saving the life of a fellow-soldier. His political 
career commenced with the accusation of On. Dolabella for ex- 
tortion in his province of Macedonia (77 n.(\). Dolabella was 
acquitted by the senatorial judges; but (5aesar gained great 
reputation by this prosecution, and showed that he possessed 
powers of oratory which bade fair to place him among the fore- 
most speakers at Rome. To render himself still iriorc perfect, he 
sought the school of rhetoric at Rhodes, then frequented hy 
Roman Jiobles ; but on his voyage thither he was captured hy 
luvates, with whom the seas of the Mediterranean then swarmed. 
They detained him until he could obtain fifty talents from the 
neighbouring cities for his ransom. Immediately on obbiining 
his liberty, he mam.ied some Milesian vessels, overpowered the 
pirates, and conducted them as prisoners to Pergamus, where 
lie shortly afterwards crucified them — a punislimeiit lie fiad 
frequently threatened in sport when he was their prisoner. He 
then repaired to Rhodes, where he studied for a short time 
under Apollonius, hut soon afterwards crossed over into Asia, ♦on 
the outbreak of the Mithridatic War in.74 b.c. Here, although 
he held no public office, he collected troops ou his own authority, 
and repulsed the commander of the king, and then returned to 
Rome to receive from the people his first public appointment as 
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a military tribune. His affable manners, and still more bis 
unbounded liberality, won the hearts of the people. 

Caesar obtiiined the quaestorship in 68 n.c. In this year he 
lost his aunt Julia, the widow of Marius, and his own wife 
Cornelia, He pronounced orations over both of them in the 
forum, in whicli he took the opportunity of passing a panegyric 
upon the former leaders of the popular party. At the funeral of 
his aunt ho caused the images of Marius to be borne in the pro- 
cession ; they were welcomed with loud acclamations by the 
people, who were delighted to see their former favourite brought, 
as it were, into public again. 

(’aesar warmly supported the Gabinian and Alanilian laws, 
which bestowed upon Pompey the command against the pirates 
and MiUjridates : for to support these laws was to weaken the 
power of the senate. In Gf) n.c. he was curule aedile, and still 
further increased his popularity by the splendid games which he 
exhibited, lie now took a step which oi)enly proclaimed him 
the leader of the Marian part\% He caused the statues of 
M u ius and the Cimbrian trophies, which Iiad been alPdcstroyed 
by Sulla, to ho privately restored and placed at night in the 
Capitol. In the morning the city was in the highest state of 
excitement ; the veterans of Marius wept with joy at beholding 
once more the features of their leader and the trophies of their 
victories, and greeted Caesar with shouts of applause. Q. 
Catulus brought the conduct of Caesar before the notice of the 
senate, but the popular excitement was so great that they 
thought it better to let the matter drop. This year brought 
Caesar into the full current of home politics, and into contact 
with a man of very different birth, temperament, and political 
views. , 

M. Tullius Cicero was born at Arpinum in 106 b.c., and 
consequently in the same year as Pompey. His fiithcr ^vas of 
the equestrian order, and lived upon his here- ^ 
ditary eshito near Arpinum, but none of his ^ 
ancestors had ever held any of the offices of Rome. Cicero 
was, therefore, according to the Roman phraseology, a New 
Man (see p. 155). He served his first and only campaign in the 
social war (89 n.c.), and in the troubled times which followed 
he gave himself up with indefatigable perseverance to thoso 
studies which were essential to his success as a lawyer* and 

s 
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orator. When tranquillity was restored by the final discomfiture 
of the !Mariaii party he came forward as a pleader at the age of 
twenty-five. The young orator was not lacking in courage ; the 
first important speech which ho delivered upon a criminal trial 
was that in defence of Sex. Roscius of Aineria, who was charged 
with parricide by Chrysogonus, a freedman of Sulla, ^5^p|)orted, 
as it was understood, by the inlluence of his patron. The s]>ccch 
contained a terrible invective against the creatures of the 
dictator, and, though kindly exempting their master from any 
active participation in their frauds, was the first strong protest 
raised against the iniquities of the Sullan rtyime. In con- 
sequence of the failure of his health Cicero (piitted Rome in 
79 B.C., and spent two years in study in the philosophical and 
rhetorical schools of Athens and Asia Minor. On his return to 
the city he took his station in the foremost rank of forensic 
orators, and ere long stood alone in acknowledged pre-eminence; 
his most formidable rivals — Ilortensius, eight years his senior, 
and C. Aurelius Cotta, who had long been kings of the bar — 
having been forced, after a short but sharp contest for supremacy, 
to yield. 

Cicero’s reputation and pojmlarity already stood so high that 
ho was ele^ed quaestor (7(> n.c.), although, comparatively 
speaking, a stranger, and certainly unsupported by any powerful 
fiimily interest, lie served in Sicily as quaestor of Jiilybaeum 
under the propraetor Sex. Peducaeus. In 70 b.c. he gained 
great renown by his irapeachment of Verres for his oppression 
of the Sicilians, whom lie liad ruled a6 propraetor of Syracuse for 
the space of three years J73-71 b.c.). The most strenuous exer- 
tions were made by Verres, backed by some of the most powerful 
families, to wrest the case out of the hands of Cicei o, who, Jiow- 
ever, defeated the attempt; and having demanded and been 
allowed 110 days for the purpose of collecting evidence, he 
instantly set out for Sicily, which he traversed in less tlian two 
months, and returned attended by all Hie necessary witnesses. 
Another desperate efibrt was made by llortensius, now consul- 
elect, who was counsel for the tlpfendant, to raise up obstacles 
which might have the effect of delaying the trial until the com- 
ipenccment of the following year; but hero again he w’as 
defeated by the promptitude and decision of his opponent, 
who opening the case very briefly, proceeded at once to the 
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examination of the witnesses and the production of the deposi> 
tioiis and other paj)ers, which t-aken together constituted a mass of 
testimony so decisive that Verres gave up the contest as hopeless, 
and retired at once into exile without attempting any defence. 
In the course of his accusation, Cicero pointed out that senatorial 
juries thornselves were on their trial —a warning all the more 
significant as the judiciary law of Aurelius * liad already been 
proposed. 

In t)9 B.c. Cicero was aedilo and in 66 praetor. In the latter 
year lie delivered his celebrated address to the people in favour 
of the Manilian law. Having now the consulship in view, and * 
knowing that, as a new man, he must expect the most deter- 
mined opposition from the nobles, he resolved to throw himself 
into the arms of the popular party, and to secure the friendship 
of Pompey, now certainly the most important person in the 
Kepuhlic. 

The same year (66 n.c.) was marked by the first conspiracy of 
Catiline: a plot of such obscurity that its very existence has 
been doubted; yet it seems certain that the move- 
ment which culminated two years later must have Catili- 
already commenced. The circumstances of the 
times were favourable to a bold and unprincipled 
adventurer. A widespread feeling of disaffection extended over 
the whole of Italy. The A^eterans of Sulla had already squandered 
their ill-gotten wealth, and longed for a renewal of those scenes 
of blood which they had found so profitable. The multitudes 
whose estates he had confiscated and whose relations he had 
proscribed were eagerly watching for any movement which 
mjght give them a chance of becoming robbers and murderers 
in their turn. The evil of debt was at its height, and the lower 
classes in Koine and Italy had real grievances which called for 
settlement. Nor were leaders wanting; the younger nobility, as 
a class, were thoroughly demoralized, for the most part bank- 
rupts in fortune as well as in fame, and eager for any change 
which might relieve them from their embarrassments. The 
rabble were restless and discoi|tented, filled with envy and hatred 
against the rich and powerful. The time seemed favourable for 
revolution; for never was the executive weaker. The senate 
and magistrates were wasting their energies in petty disputes, 

* Page 943* 
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iiidifterent to the wider interests of the state. Pompey, at tlio 
head of all the best troops of the Republic, was prosecuting a 
long-protracted war in the East; there was no army in Italy, 
wliere all was hushed in a treacherous calm. 

Few of the nobles at this time were the subjects of darker 
rumours than L. Skkgius Catilina. He was the descendant of 
Catiline ancient patrician family which had sunk into 

poverty, and he first appears in history as a zealous 
partisan of Sulla. During the horrors of the proscription he 
killed his brother-in-law, Q. Caecilius; lie was suspected of an 
intrigue with a vestal virgin ; and it was rumoured that he had 
made away with his first wife and afterwards with his son in 
order that he might marry the profligate Aurelia Orcstilla, who 
objected to the presence of a grown-up step-child. Such is the 
incredibly black picture which two contemporaries, Sallust and 
Cicero, have painted of a man who moved in the best society, 
enjoyed great popularity among the younger nobles, and was a 
successful candidate in the race for honours.. It is more certain 
that he possessed extraordinary powers of mind and body, and 
that all who came in contact with him submitted more or less to 
the charm of his manner and his many-sided genius. He was 
praetor in 68 n.c. ; was governor of Africa during the following 
year ; and returned to Rome in 66 n.c. in order to juess his suit 
for the consulshi(). The election for 65 n.c. was carried by P. 
Autronius Pactus and P. Cornelius Sulla, both of whom were 
soon ^ after convicted of bribery, and their places su])plicd by 
their competitors and accusers, L. Aurelius Cotta and L. Manlius 
Torquatus. Catiline, who was desirous of becoming a candi- 
date, had been disqualified in consequence of an impeachment 
for extortion in his province preferred by P. Clodius 
Pulcher. Exasperated by their disappointment, Autronius 
and Catiline are said to have formed a project to murder 
the new consuls upon the first of January when offering up 
their vows in the Capitol, after which the conspirators were 
to seize the fasces. This extraordinary design is said to have 
been frustrated solely by the impjftience of Catiline, who gave 
the signal prematurely before the whole of the armed agents 
had assembled. 

Catiline was soon afterwards left unfettered by his acquittal 
on the charge of extortion— a result secured by collusion with 
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his prosecutor — and his mind was agahi bent on securing the 
highest dignity of the state. Had he become consul for 63 n.c., 
there would have been no Catilinarian con- . 
spiracy, but probably a very violent financial revo- ® 

lution conducted on the lines of tho constitution, 
lie planned an abolition of all existing debts and wholesale 
measures of confiscation; and his agents were already chosen. 
They were men of broken fortunes ; chief amongst them were 
Lentulus, an ex-consul who had been struck out of the list cf 
tlie senate, and Ccthegus, a violent and sanguinary revolu- 
tionist. 

Catiline’s competitors at the consular elections In 64 n.c. wer5 
Cicero and C. Antonins. Antonius he had already secured as 


an ally, and the struggle lay between himself and 

/I- rni i. 1 li? • ri- Cicero consul. 

Cicero. Tlio government, halt conscious of his 

plans, was in tho utmost alarm. There was no senatorial 
candidate who stood a chance of success, and, therefore, throw- 
ing its prejudices against a new man to the winds, it 
warmly supported Cicero. The orator, who already Jiad tho 
support of tho cquites and of a largo section of tho municipal 
voters of Italy, was returned at tho head of the poll with 
Antonius as his colleague. 

When Cicero assumed the consulship in 63 n.c. the democratic 
party was in great straits. A fragment of it was struggling for 
revolution with Catiline. Tho larger and more 
respectable portion now strove to gain for its 
leaders a position in the state which might 
balance that of Pompey in the East. An agrarian law was 
introduced by the tribune Rullus which, under the pretext of 
prov/ding land by purchase for the pb’orer citizens, aimed at 
establishing a commission of ten men, with vast powers at home 
and abroad. If the democrats relied on Cicero’s support, they 
were mistaken. The orator paid his debt to the aristocracy and 
to Pompey, whose position the law iniperilled, by opposing and 
defeating Rullus’ bill. 

The democrats were outwitted ; but Cicero had now to meet 
the plots of the revolutionftts. The safety of the d t t 
state depended on his watchfulness, and he theconsplriwy. 
showed consummate skill in baffling what had 
now become a formidable conspiracy. 
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He gained over his colleague Antonins hy resignitig to him 
the province of Macedonia. Meantime he be- 
Second Cati- came acquainted with every detail of the plot 
tlirough Fulvia, the mistress of Q. Ciirius, one 
of Catiline’s intimate associates. 

Thus informed, Cicero called a meeting of the senate on the 
21st of October, when he openly denounced Catiline, charged 
him broadly with treason, and asserted that the 28th was the 
period fixed for the murder of the leading men in the Republic. 
The senate thereupon invested the consuls with dictatorial power. 
The comitia for the election of the consuls was now held. 
Catiline, again a candidate, was again rejected. Driven to 
despair by this fresh disappointment, ho res(dved at once to 
bring matters to a crisis. On the night of the Gih of November 
he summoned a meeting of the ringleaders at the house of M. 
Porcius Lacca, and made arrangements for an immediate out- 
break. Cicero, being immediately informed of what took place, 
summoned, on the 8th of November, a meeting of the senate in' 
the temple of Jupiter Stator, and there delivered the first of 
hi.s celebrated orations against Catiline. Catiline, who upon his 
entrance had been avoided hy all, and was sitting alone upon a 
bench from which every one had shrunk, rose to reply, but had 
scarcely commenced when liis words were drowned by the 
shouts of “ enemy ” and “ parricide ” which burst from the 
whole assenibly, and he rushed forth with threats and curses on 
his lips. He now resolved to strike some decisive blow before 
troops could bo levied to oppose him, and accordingly, leaving 
the chief control of affairs at Rome in the hands of Lentnlus 
and Cethegiis, he set forth in the dead of night, and proceeded 
to join Manlius, an old soldier who was mustering the troops of 
the revolutionists at Faesulac. 

Shortly afterwards fresh evidence came into Cicero’s hands 
which, he thought, justified prompter action. Ambassadors 
, . “ from the Galjic tribe of the Allobroges, who were 

Rome, had been tampered with by the 
conspirators. They thought fit to reveal the 
communication to Q. Fabius Sanga,('tho patron of their state, 
who in his turn acquainted Cicero. By the instructions of the 
latter the ambassadors affected great zeal in the undertaking, 
and obtained a written agreement signed by Lentulus, Cethegus, 
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and others. They quitted Rome soon after midnight on the 3rd 
of December, accompanied by one T. Volturcius, who was 
charged with despatches for Catiline. The ambassadors were 
seized as they were crossing the Mulviaii bridge by two of the 
praetors who liad been stationed in ambush to intercept them. 

Cicero instantly summoned Lentulus, Cethegus, and the other 
cons]>irators to his presence. Lentulus being praetor, the 


corsul led him by tlie hand to the Temple of 
Concord, where the senate was already met ; the 
rest of the accused followed closely guarded. 


The oonspira* 
tors arrested. 


Volturcius, finding escape impossible, agreed, upon his own^ 
personal safety being insured, to mahe a full confession. His 


statements were contirmed by the Allohroges, and the testimony 
was rendered conclusive by the signatures of the ringleaders, 
winch thej’’ were unable to deny. The guilt of Lentulus, 
('ethegus, and seven others being thus established, Lentulus 


was forced to abdicate bis oflRce, and then with the rest was 


consigned to the charge of certain senators, who became respon- 


sible for their appearance. 

These circumstances, as they had occurred, were then narrated 
by Cicero in his third oration, delivered in the forum. On the 
noncR (5th) of December the senate was again 
summoned to determine upon the fate of the ®3teoution of 
conspirators. The feeling of the senate was in gpfratori 
favour of their execution until the resolution of 


many was weakened by a vigorous speech from Caesar. Wiiile 
expressing horror of the conspiracy, he deprecated the death- 
penalty as unconstitutional, and proposed, as an alternative, 
that the property of the prisoners should be confiscated, and that 
they should be kept in perpetual confinement in municipal towns 
in Italy. But tlie scale \vas turned again by Cato’s speecli. He 
strongly advocated that the conspirators should be put to death, 
and his view found favour with the consul, who put his opinion 
to the vote. It was carried, and on the same night Lentulus 
and his associates were strangled by the common executioner in 
the Tulliamim, a loathsome dungeon on the slope of the Capitol. 

While things went thus It Rome Catiline had collected a force 
amounting to two legions, ‘although not above one fourth part 
Avere fully equipped. When the news of the failure of the 
plot^at Rome reached his camp many (Jeserted. He thereupon 
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attempted to cross the Apennines and take refuge in Cisalpine 
Gaul, but the passes were strictly guarded by Mctellus Celcr 
with three legions. Finding, therefore, that es- 
defea^l cape was cut off in front while Antonins was 
pressing on liis rear, Catiline determined as a last 
resource to hazard an engagement. Antonins, in consequence of 
real or pretended illness, resigned the command to M. Petreius, 
a skilful soldier. The battle was obstinate and bloody. The 
rebels fought with the fury of despair ; and when Catiline saw 
that all was lost lie charged headlong into the thickest of the 
light and fell sword in hand (G2 n.o.). 

Although it is impossible to say how dangerous the Catilinarian 
movement really was, (Mcero seemed for the 'moment to have 


rendered important services to the state. C^atnhis 
the ^xAeutioiL senate and Cato in the foriirn hailed him as 

the “Father of his Country;” thanksgivings in 
Jiis name were voted to the gods; and all Italy joined in 
testifying enthusiastic admiration and gratitude. Cicero’s elation 
knew no bounds ; he fancied that his political influence was now 
supreme, and looked upon himself cas a match even for Poinpey. 
But his splendid achievement contained the germ of his humilia- 
tion and downfall. There could be no doubt that the punishment 
inflicted by the senate upon Lentulus and his associates was a 
violation of the fundamental principles of the Roman constitution, 
which declared that no citizen could be put to death until 
sentenced by the whole bo<ly of the people assembled in their 
comitia, ami for this act Cicero, as the presiding magistrate, was 
held responsible. It was in vain to urge that tlie consuls had 
been armed with dictatorial power ; the senate, in the present 
instance, assuming to themselves judicial functions which they 
had no right to exercise, gave order«s for the execution of a 
sentence which they had no right to pronounce. Nor were 
Cicero’s enemies long in discovering this vulnerable point. On the 
last day of the year, when, according to established custom, he 
ascended the Rostra to give an account to the people of the 
events of his consulship, Metellus Nepos, one of the new tribunes, 
forbade him to speak, exclaiming tliat the man who had put 
Roi^an citizens to death without granting them a hearing was 
himself unworthy of being heard. But this attack was premature. 
The audience had not yet forgotten their recent escape; so that^ 
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when Cicero swore with a loud voice that “ he had saved the 
liepublic and the city from ruin,” the crowd with one voice 
responded that he had sworn trulj'. 

It was rumoured that many other eminent men had been 
privy to Catiline’s conspiracy. Among others the names of 
Crassus and Caesar were mentioned in connection jtumoared 
with the first conspiracy of 06 b.c., but the par- complicity of 
ticipation of either of these men in such an enter- the democratic 
prise seems most improbable. The interests of l®8'der«. 
Crassus were opposed to such an adventure ; his vast wealth 
was employed in a variety of speculations which would have 
been ruined iti a general overthrow ; while he had not the 
energy or ability to seize and retain the helm in the confusion 
that would have ensued. Of Caesar’s guilt there is no satis- 
factory evidence, and it is improbable that so keen-sighted a 
man would have leagued with such a desperate adventurer as 
Catiline. It is true that Caesar was suspected by some of the 
leading optimates ; but then to men of this stamp all ‘‘ radicals ” 
{lm 2 *rohi), as (Jaesar and Catiline were indifTerently called, are 
alike. It is impossible to say how much complicity there must 
bo between • the two extremes of the same party ; but it is 
certain that in the next year (62 n.o.), when a suspicion of 
Caesar’s guilt was raised, he challenged witJi success Cicero’s 
testimony that he had of his own accord given the consul 
evidence concerning the conspiracy. 




C. Julius Caesar. 


CHAPTER XXXII. 

FROM POMTKV’S RETURN FROM niE EAST TO CICEUo’s BANISH- 
MENT AND KECAT.L, G2-57 B.C. 


PoMPEY reached Italy in 62 b.c. To the astonisliment and 
relief of all parties, he disbanded his army immediate after 
^ landing? at Brundusiuni. He did not, however, 
retam^afcd triumph till the 30th of September, 

trinmpli. triumph lasted two days, and sur- 

passed in splendour every spectacle that Rome 
had yet seen. The tablets carried in the procession, on 
which his victories were emblazofced, declared that ho had 
subdued 14 nations, taken 1000 slron^ fortresses, 900 towns, 
and 800 ships ; that he had founded 39 cities ; that he hafl 
Increased the revenue of the Roman people by 85 million 
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flowterces; and that he had brouglit intd the public treasury 
20,000 talents. Before his triumphal car walked a crowd of 
piratical chieftains, Eastern princes, and hostages from Albania 
and Iberia. 

With this triumph the first and most glorious part of Pompey’s 
life may be saM to have ended. Hitherto he had been employed 
almost exclusively in war ; but now he, was called upon to play 
a prominent part in the civil commotions of the Republic— a 
part for which neither his natural talents nor his previous habits 
had in the least fitted him. 

Fic^rn the death of Sulla to the present time, a period of. 
nearly twenty 3 a\ars, he liad been unquestionably the fii*st man 
in the Roman woi ld, and it is certain that, down to . 
the outbreak of the civil war, he was still looked 
on as the leading man in the state, although he 
must himself have felt that the real power was centering in 
Caesar’s hands. Pompey, on his return to Rome, hardly knew 
to which party he might have to attach himself. He had been 
appointed to the command against the pirates and Mithridates 
in opposition to the aristocracy, and they still regarded him with 
jealousy and distrust. At the same time he ^ems to have been 
indisposed to unite himself to the popular party, now more than 
ever discredited by the rash proceedings of Catiline. But the 
object which engaged the immediate attention of Pompey was 
to obtain from the senate a ratification of his acts in Asia, 
and an assignment of lands which he had promised to his 
veterans. In order to secure this object, he had purchased the 
consulship for one of his officere, L. Afranius, who was elected 
with Q. Metellus for 60 b.c. But L. Afranius was a man of 
slender ability ; and the senate, glad of an opportunity to pu,fc 
an affront upon a person, whom they both feared and hated, 
resolutely refused to sanction Pompey’s measures in Asia. 

This was the deciding point ; it is probable that, even before 
his return, overtures had been made to him by the democratic 
party. They were now accepted; the short- 
sighted policy of the optimates threw Pompey 
into Caesar’s arms, and thul sealed the downfall 
of tlieir i)art 3 \ Pompey wasVesolved to fulfil, at 
all costs, the promises which he had made to his Asiatic clients 
and his veteran troops. 
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Caesar had returned from Spain in the middle of this year. 
He had been in that province for one year as propraetor, 
during which time ho displayed some military ability and a 
capacity for enriching himself at the expense of the provincials. 
For some successes gained in Lusitania his troops had saluted 
him as imperator, and the senate had honoured him by a public 
thanksgiving, lie now laid claim to a triumph, and at the same 
time wished to become a candidate for the consulship. For the 
latter purpose his presence in Rome was necessary ; but as he 
could not enter the city without relinquisbing bis triumph, he 
applied to the senate to be exempted from the usual law, and to 
become a candidate in his absence. As this was refused, he at 
once relinquished his triumph, entered the city, and stood for 
the consulship. He was elected without difficulty, but the 
aristocracy succeeded in associating with him in the consulship 
M. Ribulus, who belonged to the opposite party, and who had 
likewise been his colleague in the aedileship an<l praetorship. 

The coalition still Jacked the support of the capitalist class ; 
hut this was soon supplied by M. Crassus, who, by his con- 
iiexiotis and immense wealth, possessed great 
triumvirate po^ioal influence. Pompey and Ch*assus had for 
a long time past been deadly enemies, hut Caesar 
eflected a reconciliation, and the three entered into an agree- 
ment to divide the power between themselves. This first 
triumvirate, as it is called, was therefore merely a private 
arrangement between tlio three most powerful men at Rome, 
whicli remained a secret till the proceedings of Caesar in liis 
consulship showed that he was supported by a power against 
which it was in vain for his enemies to struggle. 

,,, As soon as Caesar had entered upon his consulship he fulfilled 
part of his compact with Pompey, and at the same time attracted 
the sympathy of the masses by proposing an 
sufsMp.^ agrarian law for the division of the rich Cam- 
panian land— a portion of the public domain 
which had been exempted even from the legislation of the 
Gracchi. The opposition of the aristocratical party was in vain, 
and Pompey and Crassus both spoke in favour of the law. On 
the day on which it was put to the vote Bibulus and the other 
members of the aristocracy were driven out of the forum by 
force of arms ; the law was carried, the commissioners appointed, 
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aiul about 20,000 citizens, comprising of course a great number 
of Porapcy’s veterans, subsequently received allotments. Bibulus, 
despairing of being able to offer any further resistance to Caesar, 
shut himself up in his own house, and attempted to interrupt 
public business by the announcement of omens, which were 
consistently disregarded by his colleague. 

Caesar obtained from the people a ratification of all Pompoy’s 
acis in Asia; and, bo cement their union more closely, gave 
him his only daugWter Julia in marriage. Ilis next step was 
to gain over the equites, who had rendered efficient service to 
Cicero in his consulship, and had hitherto supported the aristo- 
cratical party. An excellent opportunity now occurred for 
accomi)lishing tliis object. In their eagerness to obtain the 
farming of the public taxes in Asia, the equites had agreed to 
pay too large a sum, and accordingly petitioned the senate for 
more favourable terms. This, however, had been opposed by 
Metelhis Celer, Cato, and others of the aristocracy ; and Caesar 
therefore now carried a law to relieve the equites from one- 
third of the sum whicli they had agreed to pay. Having thus 
gratified the peojilc, the equites, and Pompey, he was easily able 
to obtain for himself the provinces which ho wished. 

It is not attributing any extraordinary foresight to Caesar to 
suppose that be already saw that the struggle between the 
different parties at liomc must eventually be terminated by the 
sword. The same causes were still in operation which liad led 
to the civil wars between Marius and Sulla; and he was well 
aware that the aristocracy would not hesitate to call in the 
assistance of force if they should ever succeed in detaching 
Pompey from his interests. 

It was therefore of the first importance for him to obtain an 
army which he might attach to himself by victories and rewards. 
Accordingly he induced the tribune Vatinius to 
propose a bill to the peojdc granting him the 
provinces of Cisalpine Gaul and Illyricum for 
five years (58-54 n.c.). Transalpine Gaul was shortly after- 
wards added, Caesar chase the Gallic provinces, as he would 
thus bo able to pass the winter in Italy, and keep up his com- 
munication with the city, while the disturbed state of Further 
Gaul promised him sufficient materials for engaging in a series of 
wars in which he might employ an army that would afterwards 
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be devoted to his purposes. In addition to these considerations, 
Caesar was also actuated by the ambition of sul)duin;j[ for ever 
that nation wliich had once sacked Home, and wliich had been, 
from the earliest times, an object of dread to the Koman state. 

Cicero, in spite of earnest invitations, had held aloof from the 
triumvirate; and Caesar felt that it would be niisafo to leave 


Cicero^s 

position. 

silenced. 


Home unless a man with a large Italian following, 
and whose matchless oratory was now at the 
service of the senatorial party, was in some way 
It was needless to devise means for Cicero’s baidsh- 


ment ; it was only necessary to refuse him protection against 
the attacks of Clodius. 


P. Clodius Fulcher was the darling of the city mob, and repre- 
Clod'us if>ented their views as to the illegality of the execu- 

tion of the Calilinarian conspirators. His hostility 
to Cicero was increased by a private grudge. In n.c., 
while the wife of Caesar was celebrating in the house of her 


husband, then praetor and Puntifex Maximus, the rites of the 


Bona Dea, from which all male creatures were excluded, 
it was discovered tliat Clodius had found his way into 
the mansion disguised in %vomen’s apparel, and, liaving been 
detected, had made his escape by the help of a female slave. 
The matter was laid before the senate, and by them referred 
to the members of the Pontifical (’ollege, who passed a reso- 
lution that sacrilege had been committed. Caesar forthwith 
divorced his wife. Clodius was imj»eached and brought to 
trial. In defence he pleaded an alibi ; but Cicero came forward 
as a witness, and swore that he had met and spoken to Clodius 
in Rome on the day in question. In spite of this decisive testi- 
mony, and the evident guilt of the accused, the judices pro- 
nounced him innocent by a majority of 'voices (01 n.c.). Clodius 
now vowed deadly vengeance against Cicero. To accomplisJi 
his purpoiio more readily, he determined to become a candidate 
for the tribunate, but for this it was necessary that ho should 
be adopted into a plebeian family. This, after protracted opposi- 
tion, was at length accomplished through the interference of the 
triumvirs, and he was elected tribune, Vor 58 u.c. 

One of the first acts of Clodius, after entering upon oflice, was 
to propose a bill interdicting from fire and water any one who 
should be found to have put a Roman citizen to dcath«untried. 
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Cicero changed his attire, and, assuming the garb of one accused, 
went round the forum soliciting the compassion of all whom 
he met. For a brief period public sympathy was . 
awakened. A large number of the senate and 
the ecjuites appeared also in mourning, and 
the ])etter portion of the citizens seemed resolved to espouse 
his cause. But all demonstrations of such feelings were promptly 
repi eased by Piso and (iahiniiis, the constils for the year, who 
were both creatures of the triunivirs ; and (hcero was left to 
his fate. tliving way to despair, he quitted Rome at the 
beginning of April [fjS u.c.), and reached Brundiisium about the 
middle of the month. From thence he crossed over to Greece. 
The instant that the departure of Cicero became known, 
Clodius passed a law pronouncing his banishment, forbidding 
any one to entertain or harbour him, and denouncing as a 
public enemy whosoever should take- any steps towards pro- 
curing his recall. His mansion on the Palatine, and his villas at 
Tusculum and Fonniae, were at the same time given over to 
plunder and destruction. 

Clodius, Iiaving thus gratified his hatred, did not care to 
consult any longer the views of the triumvirs, He restored 
'J’igranes to liberty, whom Pompey had kept in 
continemcnt, ridiculed the great imperator before pog^^ompey 
the people, and was accused of making an attempt ^ 
upon his life. Pompey in revenge resolved to procure the 
recall of Cicero from banishment, and probably Caesar, who 
never ceased to court the orator’s support, thought that the 
lesson had been suflicient. The new consuls (57 b.c.), too, 
were favourable to Cicero ; but though Clodius w^as nol longer 
in oflice, he had several partisans among the tribunes *vho 
offered the most vehement opposition to the restoration of his 
great enemy. 

One of the chief supporters of ^Cicero was the tribune T. 
Annius Milo, a man as unprincipled and violent as Clodius 
himself. Ho opposed force to force, and at the 
head of a hand of gladiato|s attacked the hired 
ruffians of Clodius, The greets of Rome were the scenes of 
almost daily conflicts between the leaders of these assassins. 

At length the senate, with the full approbation of Pompey, 
determined to invite the voters from the different parts of Italy 
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to repair to Rome and assist in carrying a law for the recall of 
C'icero. Accordingly, on the 4th of August, the bill was passed 

Cicero’s recall overwhelming majority. On the same day 

Cicero quitted Dyrrachium, and crossed over to 
lirundusium, lie received deputations and congratulatory 
addresses from all the towns on the line of the Appian Way ; 
and having arrived at Rome on the 4th of September, a vast 
multitude poured forth to meet him, while the crowd rent the 
air with acclamations as he passed through the forum and 
ascended the Capitol to render thanks to Jupiter (57 u.c.). 
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to oppose him, and had raised Sn army of 300,000 men. 
Caesar opened the campaign by marching into the country of 
the Remi, who submitted at his approach. He then crossed the 
Axona (Aiswe), and pitched his camp in a strong position on the 
right bank. The enemy soon began to suffer from want of pro- 
visions, and they came to the resolution of breaking up their 
vast army, and retiring to their own territories. Hitherto Caesar 
had remained in his entrenchments, but he now broke up from 
his quarters, and resumed the otfensivc. The Suessiones, the 
Bellovaci, and the Ambiani were subdued in succession, or sur- 
rendered of their own accord ; but a more formidable task 
awaited him when he came to the Nervii, the most warlike of 
all the Relgic tribes. In their country, near the river Sabis 
{Sambre), the Roman army was surprised by the enemy while 
engaged in fortifying tlie camp. The attack of the Nervii was 
so unexpected that i)cfore the Romans could form in rank the 
enemy was in their midst : the Roman soldiers began to give 
way, and the battle seemed entirely lost. Caesar freely exposed 
his own person in the first line of the battle, and discharged alike 
the duties of a brave soldier and an able general. His exertions 
and the discipline of the Roman troops at length triumphed ; 
and the Nervii were defeated with such immense slaughter, that 
out of 60,000 fighting-men only 500 remained in the state. 
The Belgae were subdued, and the Remi, as the clients of Rome, 
made the leading canton in the district. 

Third Campaign^ 56 u.o,— In the third campaign Caesar com- 
pleted the subjugation of Gaul. He conducted in person a naval 
war against the Veneti, the inhabitants of the 
modern Brittany, and by means of his lieutenants 
conquered the remaining tribes who still held out. 

In the later part of the* summer Caesar marched against the 
Morini and Mcnapii (in the neighbourhood of Calais and 
Boulogne), who retired into their forest fastnesses. Thus all 
Gaul had been reduced in three years to an outward show of 
obedience, which ill expressed the yet unbroken spirit of the 
people. f 

Fourth Campaign, 55 n.S. — But Caesar felt that the conquest 
of Gaul was useless unless measures were taken to check the 
tide of German immigration from across the Rhine; for it 
was this that caused the movement of the Celtic nations which 
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had so often threatened the Safety of Italy. Two German tribes, 
the Usipetes and the Tencteri, had just been driven out of 
their own country by the Siicvi, and had crossed 
Eenewed con- Rhine with the intention of settling in Gaul. 
Cwmans. ^ however, Caesar was resolved to j)revent, 

and accordingly prepared to attack them. 
The Germans opened negotiations with him, but while these 
were going on, a body of their cavalry defeated Caesar's Gallic 
horse. On the next day all the German chiefs came into 
Caesar’s camp to apologise for what had been done ; but Caesar 
detained them, and straightway led his troops to attack the 
enemy. Deprived of their leaders and taken by surprise, the 
Germans, after a feeblb resistance, took to flight, and were 
almost all destroyed by the Roman cavalry. 

After this victory Caesar resolved to cross the Rhine in order 
to strike terror into the Germans. In ten days he built a bridge 
of piles across the river, probably in the neigh- 
t*e* bourhood of Cologne; and after spending eighteen 

days on the eastern side of the Rhine, and 
ravaging the country of the Sugambri, he returned to Gaul and 
broke down the bridge. 

Although the greater part of the summer was now gone, 
Caesar resolved to invade Britain. His objeet in undertaking 
this expedition at such a late period of the year 
of Britein rather to inspire the natives with the fear of 

attack, and to force them to desist from their com- 
munications with Gaul, than with any view to permanent con- 
quest. lie accordingly took with him only two legions, with 
which he sailed from the port Itiiis (probably Wissarit, between 
Calais and Boulogne), and cflected a landing somewhere near 
the South Foreland, after a severe struggle with the natives. 
Several of the British tribes hereupon sent offers of submission ; 
but, in consequence of the loss of a great part of the Roman fleet 
a few days afterwards, they took up arms again. Defeated, 
they renewed their offers of submission to Caesar, who simply 
demanded double the number of hostages he had originally 
required, as ho was anxious to feturn to Gaul before the 
autumnal equinox. 

The news of these victories over the Germans and far-distant 
Britons was received at Rome with the greatest enthusiasm. 
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The senate voted a pnhlic tliaiiksgiving of twcniy days, not- 
witlistanding the opposition of Cato, who declared that Caesar 
ought to he delivered up to the Usipetes and Tencteri, to atone 
for his treachery in seizing the sacred persons of ambassadors. 

Fifth Cainpaign^ 54 R.(!. — The*greater part of Caesar’s fifth 
campaign was occuj)ied with his second invasion of Ilritain. He 
sailed from the port Itiiis with an army of five 
legions, and landed without opposition at the in- 

same place as in the former year. The British 
states had entrusted the supreme command to 
Cassivellaunus, a chief who ruled Middlesex and the surrounding 
districts to the north of the Thames (Tamesis), The Britons 
bravely opposed the progress of the invaders, hut were defeated 
in a scries of engagements. Caesar crossed the Thames above 
London, probably in the neighbourhood of Kingston, took the 
town of Cassivellaunus, and conquered great part of the counties 
of Kssex and Middlesex. In consequence of these disasters, 
Cassivellaunus sued for peace ; and after demanding hostages, 
and settling the tribute which Britain should pay yearly to the 
Roman people, Caesar returned to Gaul towards the end of the 
summer. Nothing was gained by this invasion in the way of a 
permanent occupation of the island ; but this was, perhaps, not 
intended. Caesar’s immediate and professed object— to prevent 
the (yclts of Britain from furnishing assistance to disaffected 
Gallic chiefs across the Channel — was possibly attained. 

In consequence of the great scarcity, of corn in Gaul, Caesar 
was obliged to divide his forces, and station liis legions for the 
winter in different parts. This seemed to the 
Gauls a favourable opportunity for recovering 
their .lost independence, and destroying tfceir con- 
querors. The Eburone^ a Gallic people between 
the Meuse and the Rhine, near the modern Tongres^ destroyed 
the detachment under the command of T. Titurius Sabinus 
and L. Aurunculeius Cotta. They next attacked the camp of 
Q. Cicero, tiie brother of the orator, wdio was stationed among 
the Nervii. Cicero repul|ed the enemy in all their attempts, 
till a mounted messenger was able to steal through their 
lines and bring the new' to Caesar. He rapidly approached 
with two legions to the aid of his beleaguered legate. The 
siege was raised ; Caesar defeated the forces of the enemy, 
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which amounted to 00,000 men, and the insurgents ra[)idly 
dispersed. 

Sixth Campaign., 53 B.c. — In the next j^cav tlio Gauls again 
took up arms, and entered into a most formidah’e conspiracy to 
recover their independence. The /lestruction of 
Koman troops under Sahinus and Cotta, and 
tlie unsettled state of Gaul during the winter, had 
Jed Caesar to a})prehend a general rising of the natives ; and he 
had accordingly levied two new legions in Cisalpine Gaul, and 
obtained one from Pompey, who was remaining in the neigh- 
bourhood of Rome as })roconsul with the imperiurn. Being thus 
at the head of a powerful army, he was able to subdue the tribes 
that revolted, and soon compelled the Nervii, Senones, Carnutes, 
^lenapii, and Treviri to return to obedience. 

But as the Treviri had been supported by the Germans, he 
crossed the Rhine again a little above the sp«)t where he had 
passed over two years hefore ; and after receiving 
Second pas- 1\^q submission of the Ubii, ravaged the country 

Bhine ^ ® of the Suevi. On his return to Gaul he laid 

waste the country of the Eburones with fire and 
sword. At the conclusion of the campaign he prosecuted a 
strict inquiry into the revolt of the Senones and Carnutes ; and 
caused Acco, w'ho had been the chief ringleader in the con- 
spiracy, to be put to death. 

Seventh C(iiaimi(jn^ 52 u.c.-— The unsuccessful issue of last 
year’s revolt had not yet damped the spirits of the ( raids. The 
execution of Acco had alarmed all the chiefs, as 
every one feared that his turn might come next; 
the hatred of the Roman yoke was intense ; and 
thus all the materials were ready for a general 
conflagration. It was first kindled by the Carnutes, and in a 
short time it spread from district to district till almost the whole 
of Gaul was in flames. Even the Aedui, who had been hitherto 
the faithful allies of the Romans, and had assisted them in all 
their wars, subsequently joined the general revolt. 

At the head of the insurrection yas Vercingetorix, a young 
man of noble family belonging to tye Arverni, and by far tho 
— . . ablest general that Caesar Iiad yet encountered. 

ercinge onx. before had the Gauls been so united ; 

Caesar’s conquests of the last six years seemed to bo now 


rection in 
Gaul. 
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undertaking for ^^dlicll he had no genius rather than continue the 
pursuit of wealth and influence at home. He crossed the 
Kuphrates in 54 b.c., but, hesitating to proceed 
at once against Parthia, he gave the enemy time to 
assemble his forces, and returned to Syria without 
accomplisliing anything of importance. He spent 
the winter in Syria, where, instead of exercising his troops and 
])reparing for the ensuing campaign, he plundered the temples, 
and employed his time in collecting money from every quarter. 
In the following spring (53 b.c.) he again crossed the Euphrates, 
and with seven legions plunged into the sandy deserts of Meso- 
potamia. lie trusted to the guidance of an Arabian chieftain, 
who promised to lead him by the shortest way to the enemy. 
But this man v/as in the pay of the “ Surenas,” as the Parthian 
general was entitled; and when he had brought the Romans 
into tlic open pljiins of Mesopotamia, he seized a frivolous 
pretext, and rode off to inform the Surenas that the Roman army 
was delivered itito his hands. The Parthians soon appeared. 
They worried the densely mai-shalled Romans with showers of 
arrows; and by feigned retreats, during which they continued 
their desultory attack, they led the Romans into disadvantageous 
positions. The son of Crassus, who had distinguished himself 
as one of Caesar’s lieutenants in Gaul, was slain ; and the 
Romans, after suffering great loss, retreated to Carrhae, the 
Biblical llaran. On the follbwing day they continued their 
retreat; and the Parthian general, fearing that Crassus might 
after all make his escape, invited him to an interview. He was 
treacherously seized, and in the scuffle which ensued was slain 
by some unknown hand. His head was.carried to the Parthian 
king Orodes, and exliihited to the court, while an actor chanted 
the words of Agave from^tho Bacchae of Euripides — 

“We bear a fresh -cut tendril from the moantaiQs to the hall.*** 

Twenty thousand Roman troops were slain, and ten thousand 
taken prisoners, in this expedition, one of the most disastrous in 
which the Romans were ever engaged. Only a small portion of 
the Roman army escaped io Syria under the command • of L. 
Cassius Longinus, afterwar|s one of Caesar’s assassins, who had 
displayed considerable ability during the war, but whose advice 
Crassus bad constantly refused to follow. 

• 1 . 1171 . 
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The death of Crassus left Ponipey and Caesar alone at the 
head of the state ; and it became evident that sooner or later a 


Estrangement 
of Pompey 
and Caesar. 


struggle would take place between them for the 
supremacy. The death of Julia, in .54 b.c., to 
whom both her father and husband were strongly 
attached, broke a link which might have united 


them much longer. Pompey considered that he had been the 
chief means of raising Caesar to power, and he appeared long 
to have deemed it impossible that the conqueror of Mithridates 
could be thrown into the shade by any popular leader. Such a 
result, howev'cr, was now imminent. Caesar’s brilliant victories 
in Gaul were in everybody’s mouth ; and Pompey saw with 
ill-disguised mortification that he was becoming the second 
person in the state. Though this did not lead him to break 
with Caesar at once, it made him anxious to increase bis power 
and influence, and he therefore now resolved, if possible, to 
obtain the dictatorship; 


He accordingly used no effort to put an end to the disturbances 
at Rome between Milo and (^lodius in this year, in hopes that 


Milo and 
Clodius. 


all parties would be willing to accede to his wishes 
in order to restore peace to the city. Milo was a 
candidate for the consulship and Clodius for the 


praetorship. Each was attended by a band of hired rufflans ; 


battles took place between them daily in the forum and the 


streets ; all order and government were at an en<I. In such a 


state of things no elections could be held ; and the confusion at 


length became downright anarchy, when Milo murdered Clodius 
on the 18th of January in the following year (h.c. 52). The 
two rivals had met on the Appiari way near Bovillae, accom- 
panied, as usual, by their armed followers. A fray ensued. 
The party of Milo })roved the stronger, and Clodius took refuge 
in a house. But Milo attacked the house, dragged out Clodius, 
and having despatched him, left him dead upon the road, llis 
body was found by a senator, carried to Rome, and exposed to 
the eyes“ of the people. Their excitement at the death of their 
favourite was still further inflamecj by the harangues of the 
tribunes. The benches and tablc^ of the senate-house were 
seized to make a funeral pile; «fnd the senate-house with 
several other public buildings were reduced to ashes. As the 
riots still continued, the senate had no longer any choice but to 
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call ill the assistance of Pompe 3 ^ They therefore commissioned 
him to collect troops and put an end to the disturbances. 

Pompe}^ who had obtained the great object of his desires, 
obeyed with alacrity ; he was invested with the supreme power 
in the state by being elected sole consul at the 
close of the winter ; and in order to deliver the ® 

city from Milo and his myrmidons, he brought 
forward laws against violence and bribery at elections. Milo 
was put upon his trial ; the court was surrounded with soldiers ; 
Cicero, who defended him, was intimidated, and Milo was con- 
demned, and went into exile at Massilia.* Others shared the 
same fate, and peace was once more restored. 

T\\q fear of Caesar’s possible designs now weighed heavily 
on the aristocratic part\% and the approaches which they 
made to Ponipey were met halfwa 3 ^ After 
Julia’s death lie had married Cornelia, the . 

daughter of Metellus Scipio, whom he made his 
colleague on the 1st of August. His next step 
was to strike a blow at Caesar. He brought forward an old 
law that no one should become a candidate for a public oflice 
while absent, in order that Caesar might be obliged to resign his 
command, and to place himself in the power of his enemies at 
Horne, if he wdslied to obtain the consulship a second time. 
But the renewal of this enactment was so manifestly aimed at 
Caesar that his friends insisted he should bo specially exempted 
from it ; and, as Pompey was not yet prepared to break openly 
with him, he thought it more expedient to yield. At the same 
time, Pompey provided that he himself should remain in com- 
mand of an army after his rival had ceased to have one, by 
obtaining a senatus-consultum, by whichrhis government of the 
Spains was prolonged for another five years. And, in case 
Caesar should obtain the consulship, he caused a law to be 
enacted, in virtue of which no one could have a province till 
five years had elapsed from the time of his holding a public 
office. For the next five years the senate was to fill up com- 
mands at the earliest date .Jt which they were legally vacant.f 

^ Cicero sent to Milo at MassIliS the oration which he meant to have delivered, 
the one which we still have. Milo, alter reading it, remarked, ** 1 am glad it was 
not delivered, for 1 should then have been acquitted, and never known the delicate 
flavour of these Massilian mullets.'* 

t Caesar’s command technically expired on March Ist, 49 ; hnt, In accordance 
wlih the invariable custom, he claimed to continue it until January l^l, when 
be would he succeeded by one of the consuls of 49. 
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In the following year (51 b.c.) Pompey declared liimself still 
more openly on the side of the senate; but still he shrank fiom 
supporting all the violent measures of the Consul M. Claudius 
Marcellus, who proposed to send a successor to Caesar, on the 
plea that the war in Gaul was finished, and to deprive him of 
the privilege of becoming a candidate for the consulship in his 
absence. The consuls for the next ycnY (50 n.r.), L. Aemilius 
Paulhis and C. Claudius Marcellus, and the powerful tribune C. 
Curio, were all reckoned devoted partisans of Pompey and the 
senate. Caesar, however, gained over Paullus and Curio by 
large bribes, and with a lavish hand distributed immense sums 
of money among the leading men of Rome. It was proposed 
in the senate that Caesar should lay down his command on 
March 1st, 49 n.o. The consular elections were in July; and 
if Caesar came to Rome as a private man to sue for the consul- 
ship, tlicre could be no doubt that his life or liberty would be 
sacrificed, (/ato hud declared that he would bring Caesar to trial 
for the illegalities committed during his consulship ; but the trial 
would have been only a rnockery, for Pompey was in the neigh- 
bourhood of the city at the bcuil of an army, and would have over- 
awed the judges by his soldiery as at Milo's trial. The tribune 
Curio consequently inteiposed his veto upon the proposal. The 
senate, anxious to diminish the number of his troops, had, under 
pretext of a war with the Parthians, ordered that Pompey and 
Caesar should each furnish a legion to be sent into the East. 
The legion which Pompey intended to devote to this service 
was the one which he had lent to Caesar in 53 n.c., and which 
he now accordingly demanded back ; and, although Caesar saw 
that he should thus be deprived of two legions, which would 
probably be employed against himself, he complied with the 
request. Upon their arrival in Italy, they were not sent to the 
East, but were ordered to pass the winter at Capua. Caesar 
took up his quarters at Ilavenna, the town in his province which 
bordered closest upon Italy. 

Though war seemed inevitable, Caesar still showed himself 
Negotiations 'willing to enter into ^negotiations with the aris- 
between tocracy, and accordin||;ly sent Curio with a letter 
Caesar and the addressed to the senate, in which he expressed his 
senate. readiness to resign his command if Pompey would 

do the same. Curio arrived at Rome on the 1st of January, 
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49 li.c., the (lay on wliich the new consuls, L. Cornelius Lentulus 
aiul C. Claudius Marcellus, entered upon their office. It was 
with great difficulty that the tril)uncs, M. Antonins, afterwards 
the well-known triumvir, and Q. Cassius Longinus, forced the 
senate to allow the letter to be read. After a violent debate 
the motion of Scipio, Pompey’s father-in-law, was carried, 
‘‘ tliat Caesar should disbancl his army by a certain day, and 
that if he did not do so lie should be regarded as an enemy 
of Ihe state.” On the Gth of January the senate passed the 
decree investing the consuls with dictatorial power. Antonins 
and Cassius, considering their lives no longer safe, fled from the. 
city in disguise to Caesar’s arm}^ and called upon him to protect 
the inviolable persons of the tribunes. 

This was the crisis. The senate intrusted the management 
of the war to Pompey, determined that fresh levies of troops 
should be held, an(l voted him a sum of money 
from the public treasury. Both tlie senate and 
Pompey seem to have relied on an imagined dis- 
allection amongst Caesar’s troops, ^nd grossly miscalculated 
their own military resources. It is true that Pompey com- 
manded legions in Spain through his legates, and his personal 
influence could secure him almost unbounded resources in the 
East ; but these would be of no avail against a direct attack 
from Gaul. He had boasted that he had only to stamp his foot, 
and armed men would spring from the soil of Italy ; but, when 
the critical moment came, almost his only serviceable troops 
were the two legions taken from Caesar, and therefore of 
doubtful fidelity, and Italy was left defenceless. 




Brutus. 


CHAPTER XXXV. 

FROM THE BEGINNING OF THE CIVIL WAR TO CAESAR's 

DEATH. 49-44 B.C. 

As soon as Caesar learnt at Ravenna the last resolution of the 
senate, he assembled his soldiers, informed them of the wrongs 
he had sustained, and called upon them to support 
Caesar him. Finding them quite willing to follow him, 

throttghltaly. crossed the Rubicon, ♦ which separated his 
province from Italy, and occupied Ariminum. 
He commenced his march with only one legion, consisting of 

* The cro8f*hig of this stream was in reality a declaration of war against the 
Republic, end later writers relate that upon arriving ot the Rubicon Caesar long 
hesitated whether be should take Ibis Irrevocable step, and that, after pondering 
many hours, he at length exclaimed, “The die Is cast,” and plunged ir»to the 
river. But there is not a word of this in Caesar's own narrative. 
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5000 foot-soldiers and 300 horse, but others had orders to 
follow him from Transalpine Gaul, and he knew the importance 
of speed that might anticipate the enemy’s plans, and of successes 
at the outset that might turn the hearts of waverers. Though 
it was the middle of winter, he pushed on with the utmost 
rapidity, and such was the popularity of his cause, or the 
defencelcssriess of Italy, that city after city opened its gates to 
him, and his march was like a trinniphal progress. Ancona, 
Arietium, Iguviiim, and Auximum fell into his hands. These 
successes caiiscd the utmost consternation at Koine ; it was 
reported that Caesar’s cavalry were already at the gates ; a. 
general ])anic seized the senate, and they fled from the city 
without even taking with them the money from the public 
treasury. (Jaesar continued his victorious march through 
Picenum till he came to Corfinium, which L. Dornitins Aheno- 
barhus held with a strong force ; but, as Pompey did not march 
to his assistance, Domitius was unable to maintain the place, 
and fell himself into Caesar’s hands, together with several other 
senators and distinguished men. Caesar, with the same 
clemency which ho displayed throughout the whole of the Chvil 
War, dismissed them all uninjured. He then hastened south- 
ward in pursuit of Pompey, who had now resolved to abandon 
Italy, lie reached Brundusium before Caesar, but had not 
sailed when the latter arrived before the towm. 

Caesar straightway laid siege to the place, but Pompey skil- 
fully evacuated it on the 17th of AFarch, and embarked for 
Greece. Ciiesar was unable to follow him for 
want of ships. He accordingly marched back . 

from Brundusium, and repaired to Rome, having ^ 

thus in three months become the master of the 
whole of Italy. , 

Caesar was now in possession of the capital and of the 
machineiy of government, and the only opposition which he met 
witt in Rome was from L. Metellus the tribune, 
who attempted to prevent him from entering the 

more sacred treasury,” ^vhicli contained the 
reserve destined for defence^ against a Gallic invasion — a resist- 
ance which drew from the professed champion of the tribunate 
the caustic remark : “ War is' no time for words ; when I have 
laid down my arms, I shall listen to your arguments.” After 
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remaining in the neighhoiirhoiKl of Rome for a short time, he set 
out for Spain, leaving Lepi»his in charge of the city and M. 
Antonins in command of the troops in Italy. Pompey had 
threatened to starve Italy into surrender; hence it was all- 
important to get ]>ossession of the corn-su])plying provinces. 
Caesar, therefore, sent Curio to drive Cato out of Sicily, and 
Q. Valerius to take possession of Sardinia. Curio and Valerius 
obtained possession of their respective islands without opposition ; 
and the former then passed over into Africa, which was in 
[)Ossession of the Pompeian party. Here, however, he cncounter(Ml 
strong opposition, and at length was defeated, and lost his life, in 
a battle with Juba, king of Mauretania, who supported P. Atius 
Varus, the Pompeian commander. Put this (risaster was more 
than counterbalanced by Caesar’s victories in the mean time in 
Spain. 

Leaving Rome aboiit the middle of April, he found, on his 
arrival in Gaul, that Massilia refused to submit to him. He 


Caesar con- 
quers Spain. 


besieged the place forthwith, but, unable to take 
it immediately, he left C. Trebonius and D. 
Brutus w'ith part of his troops to prosecute the 


siege, and continued his march to Spain. On the approach of 


Caesar, L. Afranius and M. Petreius, the lieutenants of Pompey 


in Spain, united their forces, and took up a strong position near 


the town of Ilerda {Lerida in Catalonia), on the right bank of 


the Sicoris (Sefjre). After experiencing great difficult}" at first 
and some reverses, Caesar at length reduced Afranius and 
Petreius to such straits that they were obliged to surrender. They 
themselves were dLsinisscd uninjured, part of their tro()i)s dis- 
banded, and the remainder incorporated among Caesar’s forces. 
The cou(pieror then proceeded to march against Varro, who 
commanded two legions in the Furthes Province ; but, after the 
victory over Afranius and Petreius, there was no arn)y in Spain 
capable of offering resistance, and Varro accordingly surrendered 
4o C aebar on his arrival at Corduba (Cordova). Having tijus 
subdued all Spain in forty dayti, he returned to Gaul. Massilia 
had not yet yielded ; but the siege IkkI been prosecuted with so 


\\g,our, mat the inhabitants were compeUed to survendor 

thj town soon after ho appeared before tho walk. 
b\' Caesar was appointed dictator 

^/.c jnneeor M. Lepidas, ^/lo imd been cwnowered to do bo 
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by a law })a.ssed for the purpose. On his return to Rome, 
Caesar assumed the new dignity, but laid it down again at the 
end of eleven days, after holding the consular 
comitia, in which he himself and P. Servilius Vatia 
were elected consuls for the next year. But during 
these eleven days he caused some very important laws to be 
passed. I’lie first was intended to relieve debtors, but at the 
same time to protect to a great extent the rights of creditors, 
lie next lestored the exiles banished under the exceptional 
legislation of 6*2 n.c., and removed the disabilities imposed by ^ 
Sulla on the eliildren of the proscribed ; finally he conferred the 
full citizenship upon the Transpadani, who had hitherto held 
only the Latin “franchise, and thus made Italy Roman up to 
the Alps. 

After laying down the dictatorship Caesar went in December 
to Bnindiisiuni, where he had previously ordered his troops to 
assemble. He had lost many men in the long 
march from Spain, and also from sickness arising ^ 

from their passing the autumn in the south of 
Italy. Pompoy during the summer had raised a large force in 
Greece, Egypt, and the East, the scene of liis former glory. 
He had collected an army consisting of nine legions of Roman 
citizens, and an auxiliary force of cavalry and infantry ; and his 
forces far surpassed in number those which Caesar had assembled 
at Bnmdusitini. Moreover Pompey’s fleet, under tlie command 
of Bibulus, Caesar's colleague in his first consulship, completely 
commanded the sea. Still C^iesar ventured to set sail from Bnin- 
dusium on the 4th of January, and ho arrived the next day in 
safety on the coast of Epirus. In consequence, however, of the 
small mimber of his ships, he was able to carry over only seven 
legions, Avliich had bcciuso thinned as to amount only to 15,000 
foot and 500 horse. After landing this force he sent back his 
ships to bring over the remainder; but part of the fleet was 
intercepted in its return by M. Bibulus, who kept up Eiich||i 
strict watch along the coast tliat the rest of Caesar’s army was 
obliged for the present ten remain at Brundiisium. Caesar was 
thus in a critical position, in the midst of the enemy’s country, 
and cut off from the rest of his army ; but he knew that he 
could thoroughly rely on his men, and therefore immediately 
commenced acting on the ofifensive. After gaining possession 
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of Oricum and Apollonia, lie hastened northwards, in hopes of 
surprising Dyrrlnchium, where all Ponipey’s stores were de- 
posited ; but Pompe}^ by rapid marches, reached this town 
l)efore him, and both armies tlicn encamped opposite to each 
other, Pompey on the right, and Caesar on the loft bank of the 
river Apsus. Caesar was now greatly in want of reinforcements, 
and such was his impatience that he attempted to sail across the 
Adriatic in a small boat. The waves ran so high that the 
sailors wanted to turn back, till Caesar discovered himself, tolling 
them that they carried Caesar and his fortunes. They then 
toiled on, but the storm at length compelled them to return, and 
with difticulty they reached again the coast of (Ircecc. Shortly 
afterwards M. Antonins succeeded in bringing over the remainder 
of the army. 

Pompey meantime ha<l retired to some high ground near 


Dyrrhachiiim, and, as he would not venture a battle with 
Caesar’s veterans, (Caesar, in spite of the infei iority 
Campaign forces, began to blockade him in his 

Dyrrhachium draw lines of circumvallation of 

an extraordinary extent. It was an error of 
judgment; Pompey forced a passage through Caesar’s lines 
before they were comi)leted, and drove back his legions with 
considerable loss. Caesar thus found himself compelled to 
retreat from his present position, and commenced a march on 
Thessaly. Pompey’s policy of avoiding a general engagement 
with (’aesar’s veterans till he could place more reliance upon his 
own troops was undoubtedly a wise one, and had been hitherto 
crowned with success ; but his hand was forced by the ignorance 
and impatience of his aristocratic supporters. 

Stung by the reproaches with which they assailed him, and 
elated in some degree by his victory at Dyrrhachium, he re- 
solved to bring the contest fo an issue. Accord- 
^amlas offered battle to Caesar in the plain of 

^ Pharsalus, or Pharsalia, in Thessaly. The num- 

bers on either side were very unequal : Pompey had 47,000 foot- 
soldiers and 7000 horse, Caesar 22,05)0 foot-soldiers and 1000 
horse. The battle, which was fought on the 9th of August, 
48 B.C., according to the old calendar,* ended in the total defeat 
of Pompey's army. 


Ill reality, on the 6th of June. 
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The Republic was not yet lost, but Pompey’s hopes were at 
an end. He made no attempt to rally his forces, though he 
might still have collected a considerable army ; . 

but, regarding everything as lost, he hurried to 
the sea-coast with a few friends. He embarked 
on board a merchant-ship at the mouth of the river Perieus, and 
first sailed to Lesbos, where he took on board his wife Cornelia, 
and from thence made for Cyprus. He now determined to seek 
refuge in Egypt, as he had been the means of restoring to his 
kingdom Ptolemy Auletes, the firther of the young Egyptian 
monarch. On his death in 51 B.c. Ptolemy Auletes had left* 
directions that his son should reign jointly wdth his elder sister 
Cleopatra. But their joint reign did not last long, for Ptolemy, 
or rather Pothinus and Achillas, his chief advisers, expelled 
his sister from the throne. Cleopatra collected a force in Syria, 
with which she invaded Egypt. The generals of Ptolemy were 
encamped opposite her, near Alexandria, when Pompey arrived 
oir the coast and craved the protection of the young king. This 
recpiest threw Pothinus and Achillas into great difficulty, for 
there were many of Pompey ’s old soldiers in the Egyptian army, 
and they feared lie would become master of Egypt. They 
therefore determined to put him to death. Accordingly they 
sent out a small boat, took Pompey on board with three or 
four attendants, and rowed for the shore. Ills wife and friends 
watched him from the ship, anxious to see in what manner he 
would be received by the king, who was standing on the edge 
of the sea with his troops. Just as the boat reached the shore, 
and Pompey was in the act of rising from Jiis seat, in order to 
step on land, he was stabbed in the bc\Qk by Septimius, wlio 
liad formerly been one of his centurions. 

Achillas and the rq^tr then drew their swords; whereupon 
Pompey, without uttering a word, covered his face with his 
toga, and calmly submitted to his fate. He had 
just completed liis 58tli year. His head was cut 
olf, and his body, which was cast upon tlie shore, was buried 
by his freedman Philippus, ^vho had accompanied him from the 
ship. The head was brought to Caesar when he arrived in 
Egypt soon afterwards, but he turned away from the sight, shed 
tears at the untimely end of his rival, and put his murderers to 
death, 
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Wlien news of the battle of Pliarsalus reached Rome, various 
laws were passed which conferred supreme power upon Caesar. 
Though absent, he was nominated dictator a second time, and 
for a whole year. He appointed M. Antonins liis master of the 
horse, and entered upon the office in September of this year 
(48 n.c.). He was also nominated to the consulship for the 
next five years, though he did not avail himself of this privilege ; 
and he was invested with the tribunician power for life. 


Caesar had followed closely in pursuit of Pompey, and upon 
his arrival in Egypt he became involved in a war, which 
detained him several months, and gave the re- 
nne Pompeian party time to rally and 

to make fresh preparations for continuing the 
struggle. The war in Egypt, usually called the Alexandrine 
War, arose from Caesar’s resolving to settle the disputes re- 
specting the succession to the kingdom, fie determined that 
Cleopatra, whose fascinations completely won his heart, and 
her brother Ptolemy should reign in common, according to the 
provisions of their hither’s will ; hnt as this decision was opposed 
by the guardians of the young king, a war broke out Jjctween 
them and Caesar, in which ho was for some time exposed to 
great danger on account of the small number of his troops. 
But, having received reinforcements, lie finally prevailed, and 
placed Cleopatra and her younger brother on the throne, the 
elder having perished in the course of the contest. 

After bringing the Alexandrine War to a close, towards the 
end of March, 47 n.c., Caesar marched through Syria into 
naffu ixf 7 1 I^ontus in order to attack Pharnaccs, the son of 
® ' the celebrated Mithridates, who had defeated Cn. 
Domitius Calvinus, one of Caesar’s lieutenants. This war, 
however, did not detain him long ; for Sharnaces, venturing to 
come to an open battle with the dictator, was utterly defeated, 
on the 2nd of August, near Zela. It was in reference to this 
victory that Caesar sent the celebrated laconic despatch to the 
senate, Veni, vidi, vici^ “I carae,^,! saw, I conquered.” He 
then proceede4 to Rome, caused himself to be appointed 
dictator for the remainder of the year, and nominated M. 
Aemilius Lepidus his master of the horse. At the same time 


he quelled a formidable mutiny of his troops which had broken 
put in Campania, 
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Caesar did not remain in Rome more than two or three 
months. With Ids usual activity and energy he set out for 
Africa before the end of the year (47 in ^ • if • 
order to carry on the war against Scipio and 
Cato, who had collected a large army in that country. Their 
forces were far greater than those which Caesar could bring 
against them ; but he had too much reliance on his own genius 
to be alarmed by mere disparity of numbers. 

At lirst he was in considerable dilFiculties ; but, having been 
joined by some of his other legions, he was able to prosecute 
the campaign with more vigour, and finally 
brought it to a close by the battle of Thapsus, 
on the Gth of April, 4G n.o., in which the Fom- 
peian army was completely defeated. 

All Africa now submitte<t to Caesar, with the c.xceptiou of 
Utica, which Cato commanded. The inhabitants saw that re- 
sistance was hopeless; and (-ato, who was a sincere Republican, 
resolved to die rather than submit to Caesar’s despotism. 
After spending the greater part of the night in perusing 
Plato’s Fhiiedo, a dialogue on the immortality of the soul, he 
stabbed' hims(‘lf. His friends, hearing him fall, « * 1 , fp ♦ 
ran up, found liim bathed in blood, and, while ® ^ 

he was fainting, dressed his wounds. When, however, he re- 
covered consciousness, he tore open the bandages, and so died. 

Caesar returned to Rome by the end of Jul}". Groat appre- 
hensions were entertained by liis enemies, lest, notwithstanding 
his former clemency, he should imitate Marius and Sulla, and 
proscribe all his opponents. But these fears were perfectly 
groundless. A love of cruelty was no part of Caesar’s nature ; 
and, with a magnanimity which victors 'rarely show, and least 
of all those in civil warsi^ he freely forgave all who had borne 
arms against him, atfd declared that he should make no 
dillerence between Pompeians and Caesarians. Ilis object 
was now to allay animosities, and to secure the lives and 
property of all the citizens of his empire. 

As soon as the news of this Afrfcan victory reached Rome, a 
public thanksgiving of forty days was decreed in his 
honour ; the dictatorship was bestowed upon him 
for ten years ; and the censorship, under the new 
title of “ Praefectus Morum,” for three years. Caesar had never 
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yet enjoyed a triumph; and, as lie had now no further enemies 
to meet, Jie availed himself of the opportunity of celebrating 
his victories in Gaul, Egypt, Pontus, and Africa, by four magni- 
ficent triumphs. None of these, however, were in lionour of 
his successes in the civil war, althougli, in the African triumph 
which celebrated his victory over Juba, the deatlis of Scipio 
and Cato were depicted. These triumplis were followed by 
largesses of corn and money to the people and the soldiers, by 
public banquets, and all sorts of entertainments. 

Caesar now proceeded to correct the various evils which had 
.crept into the state, and to obtain the enactment of several laws 
suitable to the altered condition of the common- 
reform^^* ® wealth. He attempted, by severe sumptuary 
laws, to restrain the extravagance which per- 
vaded all classes of society. But the most important of his 
changes this year (4G ii.c.) was the reformation of the calendar, 
which was a real benefit to his country and the civilized world, 
and which he accomplished in his character of Pontifex Maxi- 
mus. The old Roman year had only 355 days, and the regula- 
tion of the Roman calendar had always been entrusted to the 
college of pontifls; they had been accustomed to insert inter- 
calary months at their pleasure for political purposes, and the 
confusion had at length become so great that the Roman year 
was three months behind the real time. To remedy this 
serious evil, Caesar added 90 days to the current year, and thus 
made it consist of 445 days ; and he guarded against a repetition 
of similar errors for the future by creating a year of 365 days 
6 hours, and thus adapting the ciilendar to the sun’s course. 

The Pompeians were now preparing to make their last stand 
in Spain, where a formidable army had been collected under the 
, command of Pompey’s f^us, Cneius and Sextus, 

ar xn pa n. end of 46 n.c., and with 


his usual activity arrived at Obiilco near Corduba in 27 days. 

lie foimd the enemy aide to offer stronger opiiosition than he 
had anticipated ; but ho brought the war to a close by the battle 


Battle of 
Muuda. 


of Munda, on the ITtlfof March, 45 n.ii. It was 
a hard-fought battle: Caesar’s troops were at 
first driven back, and were only rallied by tlieir 


general’s exposing his own person, like a common soldier, 


jp the front line of the battle; but at last victory declared 
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for the dictator. Cn. Pompeius was killed shortly afterwards, 
but Sextus made good his escape. The settlement of the affairs 
in Spain detained Caesar in the province some months longer, 
and ho consequently did not reach Rome till September. 

At the beginning of October he entered the city in triumph 
on account of his victories in Spain, although the victory had 
been gained over Roman citizens. The senate 
received him with the most servile flattery. They 
had in his absence voted a public thanksgiving of 
fifty days, and they now vied with each other in 
paying him every kind of adulation and homage. He was tq 
wear, on all public occasions, the triumphal robe ; he was to 
receive the title'of “ Father of his Country ; ” his statue was to be 
placed amongst those of the seven kings in the Capitol ; his 
portrait was to be struck on coins ; the month of Quintilis was 
to receive the name of Julius in his honour, and he was to be 
raised to a rank among the gods. But there were still more 
important decrees than these, which were intended to legalize 
his power, and confer upon him the whole government of the 
Roman world. He received the title of Inii)erator for life ; ho 
was nominated consul for the next ten years, and dictator for 
life ; his person was declared sacred ; a guard of senators and 
knights was offered for his protection; and the Avhole senate 
took an oath to watch over his safety. 

If we now look at the way in which Caesar exerted his 
sovereign power, it cannot be denied that he used it in the main 
for the good of his country. He still pursued his 
former merciful course : no proscriptions or exe- 
cutions took place ; and he took the first steps in a projected 
reform of the constitution which he did not live to carry out. 
He raised the senate 900 members by the introduction of 
Cauls and Spaniards, on whom he had conferred the franchise, 
and Romans of the lowest class ; there was a corresponding 
increase in the magistrates, the quaestors being raised to 40 and 
the praetors to IG. By swamping the senate Caesar was break-, 
ing the spirit of the repiObkc and preparing the Avay for the 
monarchy, in which this body, now including representatives 
from the provinces, was to be only a council of advisers. A 
more distinctly regal act was his creation of new patrician 
families; for the patriciate had never been increased since the 
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downfall of the monarch}" at Home. It was now wliispcred tiuit 
Caes«ar, a king in fact, meant also to he a king in name. The 
popular sentiment was tested when in the next year (44 ivc.) 
the consul Antonins oftered him the diadem, the symbol of 
Oriental royalty, at the festival of the Lupcrcalia. It was 
declined ; and the shouts of the people showed that, though 
.they could submit to the reality of monarchy, tliey could not 
endure the name. 

Caesar’s mental activity at this time was prodigious. One of 
its products was a comprehensive municipal law, by which 
uniform regulations were made for the towns possessing Homan 
citizenship in Italy ami in the provinces. lie also planned a 
codification of the existing Homan law, and m'aterial improve- 
ments, such as the draining of the romj>tine marshes and the 
enlargement of the harbour of Ostia. Amongst his immediate 
cares was the protection of the frontiers of the empire ; he 
planned expeditions against the Harthians and the barbarous 
tribes on the Danube, and had alreail}' begun to make t>i’epara- 
tions for his departure to the East. In the imMst of these vast 
projects ho entered upon the last year of his life (44 it.i:.), and 
his fifth consulship and dictatorship, with M. Antonins as liis 
colleague in the consulship and M. Lepidns as his master of the 
horse. 


A conspiracy against Caesar’s life had been formed as early 
as the beginning of the year. It bad been set on foot by a 


The oon- 
spiraey. 


personal enerny, C. (Cassius Longinus, and more 
than sixty persons were privy to it. Private 
liatred alone seems to have been the motive of 


Cassius, and probably of several others. Many ’of them had 
taken an active part on the Pompeian side, and had not only 
been forgiven by Caesar, but raised\to offices of rank and 
honour. Among others was M. Jnnius^rutns, whom lie had 
pardoned after the battle of Pharsalus, and had since treated 
almost as his son. In this very year Caesar had made him praetor, 
and held out to him the prospect of the consulship. Brutus, 
like Cato, seems to have been a sincc |0 Hepublican, and Cassius 
persuaded him to join the conspiracy, and imitate his great 
ancestor who freed them from tlie Tarqiiins. It was now 
arranged to assassinate the dictator in the senate-house on the 
Ides or 15th of March. Humours of tlie plot got abroad, and 
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Caesar was strongl}^ urged not to atttnid the senate. But he 
disregarded the warnings which were given him. 

As he entered, the senate rose to do him honour ; and when 


he had taken his seat, the cons})irators pressed around him as if 


to support the prayer of one Tillius Cimber, who 
entreated the dictator to recall his brother from 
banishment. When Caesar began to show dis- 


Murder of 
Caesar. 


pleasure at their importunity, Tillius seized him by his toga, 
which was the signal for attack. Casca, one of the tribunes of 


the Plebs, struck the first blow, and the other conspirators bared 
their weapons. Caesar defended himself till he saw Brutus hac] 
drawn his sword, and then, exclaiming, “And thou, too, 
Brutus ! ” lie drew his toga over his head, and fell pierced with 


three and twenty wounds at the foot of Pompey’s statue, 
CJaesar’s death was undoubtedly a loss not only for the Roman 
people, but the whole civilized world. The Republic was utterly 
lost. The Roman world was now fahd to go through many 


years of disorder and bloodshed, till it rested again under the 
supremacy of Augustus. The last days of the Republic had 
come, and its only hope of peace and security was under the 
strong hand of military power. 

Caesar was in his bfith year at the time of his death. Sculp- 
tures and coins still preserve his noble and commanding 
presence. They show a clear-cut fixcc, worn with thought and 
toil, but serene and benign ; and we are told that he was tall in 
stature, and that his dark eyes Avere full of expression, llis 
constitution was originally delicate, and he was twice attacked 
by epilepsy while transacting public business ; but, by constant 
exercise and abstemious living, he had, acquired strong and 
vigorous health, and could endure almost any amount of 
exertion. lie took gc^ pains with his person, was considered 
to be effeminate in his dress, and in his later year's strove to 
conceal his increasing baldness with the golden laurel crown. 


Caesar was probably the greatest man of antiquity. He was at 
one and the same time a general, a statesman, a lawgiver, a jurist. 


an orator, and an historRin; his idler moments ^ 

were devoted to philology and the general culture ® 

of the day, while, like most Roman nobles of the 
time, he dabbled in poetry. He was a perfect example of the 
Roman genius for practical life, combining great conceptions 
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with fin extraordinary command of detail. As a general ho 
possessed some of ilie rarest military gifts : a mastery over men, 
a capacity for setting routine at defiance and adapting means to 
ends at the shortest notice, and an unequalled power of rapidity 
of movement. To estimate his milihiry genius, one has oidy to 
remember that till his 40th year, when he went as propraetor 
into Spain, he. had been almost entirely engaged in civil life, and 
his experience of war must have been of the most limited kind. 
Most of the greatest generals in the history of tlio world have 
been distinguished at an early age : Alexander the Great, 
^lannibal, Frederick of Prussia, aii<l Na{)oleon Bonaparte, gained 
some of their most brilliant victories .under the age of 30 ; but 
Caesar from the age of 23 to 40 had seen nothing of war, which 
he took up as a subordinate instrument to bo used in his task of 
reforming the Homan world. 





lonilnn..lolin Nuiiwr, Allx'ViiU'li) Sirpet. 
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CHAPTER XXXVJ. 

FKOM TIIK DEATH OK CAESAR TO TH^l BATTLE OF PIlILIlVl. 

. 4 P-42 B.C. 

When tlie “bloody deed liad been finibhed, Ibutus and bis fellow- 
liberators rushed into . foruin, proclaiming;- that they had 
killed the tyrant, and Ijalling the people to join compromise 
tlieni. But they met with no response, and, finding' agreed on; 
a|^nc averted lodks, they retired to the Capitol, amnesty to 
Here they were joined* by Cicero, who had not Ca-6sar*s 
been privy to the conspiraefr, but .was now one of 
the first to justify the murder. Meantime the fneg^s of Caesar 
were not idle. Lgpidus, the- master of the horse, who was in 
the Neighbourhood of .the cit^, marched into the forum in the 
night.; and Antony has*tened to the house 6f the dictator, and 
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took possession ot‘ his papers ainl treasures. But hotli parties 
feared to come to Mows. A eoinproniise was agreed to ; and 
at a meeting of the senate it was determined that Caesar’s 
murdciers should not he punished, but on the other hand tliat 
all his regulations should remain in force, that the provisions of 
his will should be carried into clfect, and that he sliould be 
honoured with a public funeral. The conspirators then descended 
from the Capitol,* and, as a proof of reconciliation, Cassius sup[)ed 
with Antony and Brutus with Lepidus. 

This reconciliation was only a pretence. * Antony aspired to 
succeed to the power of the dictator; ami to rouse the popidar 
fury against t!io conspirators Caesar’s will was 
immediately made jmblic. lie Ibft as liis heir his 
^ ’ greut-iK'phew Octavius, a youth of eighteen, the 

son of Atia, the daughter of his sister Julia. Jle bequeathed 
considerable legacies to his murderers, lie gave his magnificent 
gardens beyond the Tiber to the public, and to every Uonian 
citizen he bequeathed the sum of 300 sesterces (rather less than 
£3 sterling). When this became known, a deep feeling of sorrow 
for till! untimely fate of their benefactor seized the minds of the 
people. Their feelings were raised to the highest point two or 
three days afterwards, when the funeral took t)lacc. The body 
was to be burnt in the (’anijuis Martins, but it was previously 
carrie<l to the forum, where Antony, according to custom, pro- 
nounced the funeral oration over it. After relating the exploits 
of the great dichitor, reciting Jn’s will, and describing his terrible 
death, he lifted up Hie blood-stained robe wliicli ( ^aesar had worn 
in the senate-house, and which had hitherto covered the corpse, 
and jiointed out the numerous wounds which disfigured the body. 
At this sight a yell of indignation was raised, and the rnob rushed 
in every direction to tear the miirdererk^to pieces. The liberators 
lied for their lives from the city, and the poet llelviiis Cinna, 
being mistaken for the praetor (h'nna, one of the assassins, was 
torn in pioces before the mistake could bo explained. 

Antony was now master of Rome. Being in possession of 
Caesar’s papers, he '.vas able to plead the au- 
dictator for everything which he 
pleased. The conspirators hastened to take pos- 
session of the provinces which Caesar Iiad as- 
signed to them. D. Brutus repaired to Cisalpine Gaul, M. Brutus 
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to Macedonia, and (Cassius to Syria. Antony now procured a 
new disposition of the provinces, which j^ave (Jisalpinc Gaul to 
liiinsclf, Macedonia to his brother 0. Antonins, and Syria to 
Dolabella. 

Meantime a new actor appeared upon the stage. Octavius 
was at Apolloiiia, a town on the coast of Illyria, at the time of 
his uncle’s death. Caesar had determined to take 
his iicplicw with him in his expedition against the 
Parthians, and had accordingly sent him to Apol- 
Ionia, wliere a camil had been formed, that he 
might pursue his military studies. The soldiers now oftered to 
follow him to Italy and avenge their leader’s death, but he did 
not yet venture* to take this decisive step, lie determined, 
however, to sail at once to Italy, accompanied by only a few 
friends. Upon arriving at Brundiisium he heard of the will of 
tlie dictator, and was saluted by the soldiers as (’aesar. As the 
adopted lieir of his uncle, his proper name was now C. Julius 
Caesar Octavianus, and by the last of these names we shall 
henceforth call him. lie now made up his mind to proceed to 
Rome and claim his uncle’s inheritance, in opposition to the 
advice of his mother, who dreaded this dangerous honour for 
her son. Upon arriving at Rome, he declared before the praetor 
in the usual manner that ho accepted the inheritance, and he 
then promised the people to pay the money bequeathed to them. 
Tie even ventured to claim of Antony the treasures of his uncle ; 
but, as the kitter rdfiised to give them up, he sold the other 
property, and even his own estates, to discharge all the legacies. 
Antony threw every obstacle in his way ; but the very name of 
Caesar worked wonders, and the liberality of the young man 
gained the hearts of the people. He had indeed a ditlicult part 
to play. lie could not join the murderers of his uncle; and 
yet Antony, their grejftest enemy, was also his most dangerous 
foe. In these difficult circumstances the youth displayed a 
prudence and a wisdom which baffled the most experienced 
politicians. Without committing himself to any party, he pro- 
fessed a warm attachment to the senate. Cicero had once more 
taken an active part iti public affiiirs ; and Octavian, with that 
dissimulation which he practised throughout his life, completely 
deceived the veteran orator, • 

On the 2nd of September Cicero delivered in the senate the 
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Cicero 

opposes 

Antony. 


‘ Ootavlan 
raises troops. 


first of his orations against Antony, which, in imitation of those 
of Denlosthcncs against Piiilip, are known by tlie name of the 
Philippk'n. Anton}' was absent at tlie time, but 
shortly afterwards attacked tlie orator in un- 
measured terms. Cicero replied in the Second 
Philippic, one of the most violent invectives ever 
written. It was not spoken, but was published soon after 
Antony had (jiiitted Rome. 

IMeantime the emissaries of Octavian bad been sounding the 
disposition of the soldiers, and had already enlisted for him a 
considerable number of troops in various parts of 
Italy. Antony saw that the power was slipping 
from under his feet. Two of tlie legions which 
he had summoned from Epirus passed over to Octavian ; and, in 
order to keep the remainder under his standard, and to secure the 
north of Italy to his interests, Antony now proceeded to Cisalpine 
Gaul, which had been jireviously granted to him by the people. 
Upon entering the province towards the end of December, D. 
Brutus threw himself into Mutina {Modena)^ to which Antony 
laid siege. 

Soon after Antony’s departure (Uccro prevailed upon the 
senate to declare him a public enemy, and to intrust to the 
young Octavian the conduct of the war against 
War declared jiim. Cicero was now at the height of his glory, 
against pjjg activity was unceasing, and in the twelve re- 

inaining “ Philippics ” he encouraged the senate 
and the people to prosecute the war with vigour. The two new 
consuls (4.3 n.c.) were A. Ilirtius and C. Vibius Pani-ja, both of 
whom had been designated by the late dichitbr. As soon as 
they had entered upon their office, Ilirtius, accompanied by 
Octaviari, marched into Cisalpine Gaul,, while Pansa remained 
in the city to levy troops. • 

For some weeks no movement of importance took place in 
cither army', but, when Pansa set out to join his colleague and 
Battles of Octavian, Antony marched southward, and on the 
Forum Gal- 15th of April attacked him at Forum Gallorum 
lorum and near Bononia {Bologita), A fierce battle ensued, 

Mutina. . which Pansa was mortally wounded ; success 
at first declared for Antony, but the timely arrival of the other 
consul, Hirtius, forced him to retire to his camp before Mutina. 
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A few (lays afterwards a more decisive battle took . place. 
Antony was defeated with great loss, and forced to raise the 
siege of Mutina ; but Ilirtius fell in leading an assault on the 
besieger’s catnj). The death of the two consuls left Octavian 
the sole command*; and so timely was their removal that he was 
accused by many of causing their death. 

Antony, although he had found it impossible to continue the 
siege of Mutina, retreated in good order northwards, crossed the 
Alps, and was well received in Further Gaul by Lepidus, who 
had promised him support. Meantime the good understanding 
between Octavian and the senate had come to an end. The 
latter, being resolved to prevent liim from obtaining any further 
power, gave the command of the consular armies to D. Brutus ; 
and Cicero talked of removing the boy. 

But the “ bo}^ ” soon showed the senate that ho \vas their 
master, lie gained the confidence of the soldiers, wlio gladly 
followed the heir of (Caesar t^llomc. Though 
only twenty years of age, he demanded of tlie 
senate the consulship. At first they attempted to 
evade his demand; but his soldiers were encamped in the 
Campus Martins, and in the month of August he was elected 
consul with his cousin Q. Pedius. The first act of his consul- 
ship showed that he had con^pletely broken with the senate. 
His colleague proposed, a law declaring all the murderers of 
Caesar to be outlaws. 

Octavian then quitted Borne to martdi professedly against 
Antony, leaving Pedius in charge of the city; but it aoon 
appeared that he had come to an understanding 
with Antony, for he had hardly entered Pltruria 
before the unwilling senate were compelled, upon j,opidJg 
the proposal of Pedins, to repeal the sentence of 
outlawry against Antony and Lepidus. These two were now 
descending the Alps at the head of seventeen legions. Octavian 
was advancing northwards \vith a formidable army. Between 
two such forces the situation of I). Brutus was hopeless. He 
was deserted by his own tro9pis and flei to Aquileia, intending 
to cross over to Macedonia, but. was put to death in the former 
place by order of Antony. 

Lepidus, who acted as mediator between Antony arid Octavian, 
now arranged a meeting between them on a small island near 
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Boiionja, formed by the waters of the river Rherius, a tribu- 
tary of the Po. The interview took place near the end of 
November. It was arranged that the governmeiit 
tHum^rate Roman world should be divided between 

tlie three for a period of five 3 'ears, under the 
title of “Triumvirs for settling the a Hairs of the Republic.”* 
Oetavian received Sicily, Sardinia, and Africa ; Anton}" the two 
Gauls, with the exception of the Narboncse distrii;t, which, with 
Spain, was assigned to Lepidiis. Oetavian and Antony were to 
prosecute the war against M. Brutus and Cassius, who were in 
possession of the eastern provinces. Lepidus was to receive 
the consulshij) for the following year, with the charge of Ital}". 

The triumvirs next proceeded to imitate the exam[)le of Sulla 
by drawing up a proscription — a list of persons whose lives were 
« . . to be sacrifi(;ed and property confiscatcid. But 

osorip ion. Sulla’s excuse, lie returned to 

Italy exasperated to the highest degree by the murder of his 
friends and the personal insults he had received. The triumvirs, 
out of a cold-blooded policy, resolved to remove every one 
whose opposition they feared or whose property they coveted. 
In drawing up the fatal list they sacrificed, without scruple, 
their nearest relatives and friends. To please Antony, Oetavian 
gave up Cicero ; Antony ifi return surrendered liis own uncle, 
L. Caesar; and Lepidus sacrificed his own brother Paullus. 
As many as 300 senators .and 2000 equites were entered in tlic 
lists. * 

As soon as the triumvirs had made their secret arrangements 
they inarched towards Rome. Hitherto they had piiblislied the 
names of only seventeen of the proscribed ; but the city was in 
a state of the utmost alarm, and it was with difficulty that Pedius 
could preserve the peace. So great was his anxiety and fatigue 
that he died the night before the entry 6 f the triumvirs into the 
city. They marched into Rome at the head of their legions, 
and filled all the public places with their soldiery. No attempt 
at resistance was made. A law was proposed and carried con- 
ferring upon the tnuTnvjr.s the title iftid powers they had assumed. 
The work of butchery then commenced. Lists after lists of 
the proscribed were published, each more numerous than the 
former. The soldiers hunted after the victims, cut off their 
Triumviri Heipublicae emstituendae. 
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heads, and brought them to the authorities to prove their, claims 
to the blood-money. Slaves were rewarded for betraying their 
masters, and whoever harboured any of the proscribed was 
punislied with death. Terror reigned throughout Italy. No 
one knew whose turn would come next. 

(h'cero was included in the first seventeen victims of the pro- 
scription. He was residing in his Tusculan villa with his 
brother Quintus, who urged him to escape to 
Ilrutus ill Macedonia. They reached Astura, a 
small island off Aiitium, when Quintus ventured 
to Home to obtain a supply of money, of which they were in 
need. Here he was apprehended, together with his son, and 
both wore put to death. The orator again embarked, and 
coasted along to Formiae, where he landed at his villa, resolving 
no longer to ily fiom his fate. After he had spent a night in 
his own house, his attendants, hearing that the soldiers were 
close at hand, forced him to enter a litter, and hurried him. 
through the woods towards the shore, distant a mile from his 
house. As they were passing onwards they were overtaken by 
their pursuers, and were preparing to defend their master with 
their lives, but Cicero commanded them to desist ; and, stretch- 
ing his head out of the litter, called upon his executioners to 
strike. They instantly cut off his head and hands, which were 
carried to Rome. Fulvia, the widow of Clodius and now the 
wife of Antony, gloated her eyes with the sight, and even thrust 
a hair-pin through his tongue. Antony ordered the head to be 
nailed to the Rostra, which liad so often witnessed the triumphs 
of the orator. Thus died Cicero, in the sixty-fourth year of his 
age. He had not sufficient firmness of character to cope with 
the turbulent times in which his lot was cast ; but as a man ho 
deserves our admiration and love. In the’ midst of almost 
universal corruption he remained uncoutaminated. He was an 
affectionate father, a faithful friend, and a kind master. 

Many of the proscribed escaped from Italy, and took refuge 
with Sextus Pompeius in Sii^Ty, and with Brutus and Cassius in 
the East. After the death of Caesar the senate 
had appointed Sextus to the command of the 
Republican fleet. He had become master of 
Sicily ; his fleet commanded the Mediterranean ; and Rome 
began to suffer from w^ant of its usual supplies of corn. It 
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was arranged that Octaviau should attempt the conquest of 
Sicily, while Antony was preparing for the campaign in the 
East. A fleet under Salvidienus Ilufus was sent against 
Pompeius, hut was* worsted hy the latter in the Straits of Sicily, 
in sight of Ootavian. The war against Brutus and Cassius was 
more urgent; and accordingly Octavian and Antony sailed 
shortly afterwards to the East, leaving Pompeius undisputed 
master of the sea. 

M. Brutus had gained secure possession of Macedonia. The 
remains of the Pompeian legions, which had continued in Greece 
after the battle of Pharsalus, gathered round him ; 
Brutus and q Antonins, whom his brother had sent over 

™ to take the command of the province, was obliged 
to become his prisoner. Ilis colleague had been 
equally fortunate in Syria. Dolabella, to whom Antony had 
given this province, was besieged in Laodicca by Cassius, and 
put an end to his own life (43 b.o.). 

Brutus and Cassius were now masters of the Roman world 
east of the Adriatic. It was evident that their enemies before 
long would cross over into Greece; but instead of concentrating 
their forces in that country, they began to plunder the cities of 
Asia Minor, in Order to obtain money for their troops. Brutus 
pillaged Lycia, and Cassius Rhodes. The inhabitants of the 
Lyciaii town of Xantlius refused to submit to the exactions of 
Brutus, made an heroic defence when they were attacked, and 
preferred to perish in the flames of their city rather than to 
yield. Brutus and Cassius were thus engaged when the news of 
the triumvirate and the proscription reached them; but they 
continued some time longer plundering in the East, and it was 
not till the spring of 42 b.c. that the Republican chiefs at length 
assembled tlieir forces . at Sardis, and prepared to march into 
Europe. 

So much time, however, had now been lost, that Antony and 
^ Octavian had landed without opposition upon the 

Antoir^and ^^•’cecc, an^ had already commenced 

Octavian. march towards Macedonia before Brutus 

and Cassius had quitted Asia. 

Brutus seems to have had dark forebodings of the approaching 
struggle. He continued his studious habits during the cam- 
paign, and limited his hours of sleep. On the night befoi’e his 
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army crossed over into Europe he was sitting in his tent, the 
lamp burning dim, and the whole camp in deep silence, when he 
saw a gigantic and terrible figure standing by him. He had the 
courage to ask, “ Who art thou, and for what purpose dost thou 
come? ” The phantom replied, “I am thy evil genius, Brutus ; 
we shall meet again at Philippi ! ” and vanished. 

Brutus and Cas^^ius now marched through Thrace and Mace- 
donia to Phili[)pi, where they met the army of the triumvirs. 
The Uepublican loaders took up their positions 
on two heights distant a mile from each other, 

Brutus pitching his camp on the northern, and 
Cassius on the southern near the sea. The camps, though 
separate, wore enclosed within a common entrenchment, and 
midway between them was the pass which led like a gate from 
Europe to Asia. The enemy was on the lower ground in a less 
fiivourable position ; Octavian opposed Brutus and Antony 
Cassius. The numbers that met in this last struggle for the 
Republic were enormous, and nineteen legions were counted 
on cither side. Tlie triumvirs, whose troops began to suffer 
from want of provisions, now endeavoured to force the Republican 
leaders to an engagement. Cassius was unwilling to quit his 
strong position, and recommended that they should wait for their 
fleet ; but Brutus was anxious to put an end to this state of 
suspense, and persuaded the council to risk an immediate battle. 
Brutus himself defeated the army opposite to him, and pene- 
trated into the camp of Octavian, wlio was lying ill and unable to 
take part in the battle. His litter was seized, and brought forth 
covered with blood, and. a report spread that he had been 
killed. 

Meantime, on the other side of the field* Cassius had been 
driven back by Antony. Retiring to a neighbouring hill with 
some of his men, he Saw a large body of cavalry 
approaching. Thinking that they belonged to the 
enemy and that everything was lost, he ordered 
one of his freedmen to put an end to his life. In 
reality Brutus had sent thi cavalry to obtain news of Cassius ; 
and when be beard of the death of his colleague he wept over 
him as “ the last of the Romans,” an eulogy which Cassius had 
done nothing to deserve. 

Twenty days after the first battle Brutus again led out his 
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forces; but this time he was completely defeated, and with 
difficulty escaped from the field. He withdrew into a wood, and 
in the night-time fell upon his sword, which Strato, who had 
been his teacher in rhetoric, held for him. Philippi was the 
last — perhaps the only — contest in which the existence of the 
Republic was the slake ; with Brutus it perished, and indeed it 
would have been strange had its salvation been due to him. 
He was doubtless a sincere believer, but he was a man of weak 
judgment, deficient in knowledge of mankind, and more fitted 
for a life of study than the command of armies and the govern- 
ment of men. 



Cola of Antony and Cleopatra 



Coin of Augustus with head of M. Agrippa on the reverse. 


CHAPTER XXXVII. 

FKOM the battle OF 1‘IllLIFPI TO THE BATfLE OF ACTIUM. 

41-30 B.C. 

Afteu the battle the; victors separated. Antony remained in 
the East to collect money for tlie soldiers. Octavkn, who was 
in ill-health, returned to Italy to give the veterans 
the lands which had been promised them. ^ 

Antony traversed Asia Minor, plundering the 
unfortunate inhabitants, who had already suffered so severely 
from the exactions of Brutus and Cassius. In the voluptuous 
cities of Asia he surrendered himself to every kind of sensual 
enjoyment. He entered Ephesus in the character of Bacchus, 
accompanied by a wild procession of women dressed like 
Bacchantes, and men and youths disguised as Satyrs and Fauns. 

At Tarsus in Cilicia, whither he had gone to prepare for the 
war against the Parthians, he was visited by Cleopatra, whom 
he had summoned to his presence to answer for . - 
her conduct in supplying Cassius with money and cieojStra^ 
provisions. She was now in her twenty-eighth 
year, and in the full yiaturity of her charms. In her fifteenth 
year her beauty had made an impression on the heart of Antony, 
w^heu he was at Alexandria with Gabiniiis ; and she now trusted 
to make him her willing slave. She sailed up the Cydnus to 
Tarsus in a magnificent ^essel with purple sails propelled by 
silver oars to the sound of luxurious music. She herself reclined 
under an awning spangled with gold, attired as Venus and 
fanned by Cupids. The most beautiful of her female slaves 
held the rudder and the ropes. The perfumes burnt upon the 
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vessel filled the hanks of the river with their fragrance. The 
inhabitants cried that Venus had come to revel with Bacchus. 
Antony accepted her invitation to sup on board her galley, and 
was completely subjugated. Her wit and vivacity surpassed 
even her beauty. lie followed her to Alexanoiia, where he 
forgot everything in luxurious dalliance, and the ch inns of her 
society. 

^leantimo important events had been taking place in Italy. 
Octavian found immense difliculties in satisfying the demands of 
the veterans. All Italy was tlirown into con- 
fusion. Though he expelled thousands from their 
homes in Cisalpine Oaul, in order to give their 
farms to liis soldiers, they still clamoured for more. Those who 
had obtained assignments of land seized upon the property of 
tlicir neighbours, and those who had not were ready to rise in 
mutiny. The country people, who had been obliged to yield 
their property to the rude soldiery, filled Italy with their com- 
])laints, and flocked to Rome to implore in vain the protection of 
Octavian. Even if he had the wish, he had not tlie power to 
control his soldiers. 

Fulvia, the wife of Antony, who liad remained behind in Italy, 
resolved to avail herself of these elements of confusion, and 
critsli Octavian. She was a bold and ambitious 

Antonius and sooner or later the struggle 

Fulvia. must come between her husband and Octavian ; 

and by precipitating the war she hoped to bring 
her husband to Italy, and thus withdraw him from the influence 
of Cleopatra. L. Antonias, the brother of the triumvir, who 
was consul this year (41 bc.), entered into her views. They 
proclaimed themselves the patrons of the unfortunate Italians, 
and also promised to the discontented soldiery that the triumvir 
would recompense them . with the spoils • of Asia. By these 
means they soon saw themselves at the head of a considerable 
force, and dven obtained possession of Rome. 

But Agrippa, the ablest general of Octavian, forced them to 
quit the city, and pressed them so haiyl that they were obliged 
to take refuge in Pcnisia (Rerwf/m), one of the 
PemiA powerful cities of Etruria. Hero they were 

besieged during the winter, and suffered so dread- 
fully from famine that they found themselves compelled 'to 
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capitiilato in the following spring. The lives of L. Antonins 
and Fill via were spared, but the chief citizens of Perusia itself 
were put to death, and the town burnt to the ground. 

While Antony’s friends were thus unfortunate in Italy, his 
own forces experienced a still greater disaster in the East. Q. 
Lubienus, the son of Caesar’s old lieutenant in Gaul, had been 
sent 1)}^ Brutus and Cassius to seek aid from Orodcs, the king of 
Parthia. He was in that countiy when the news arrived of the 
battle of Philippi, and had remained there up to the present 
lime. 


The war in Italy, and Antony’s indolence at Alexandria, held 
out a fiivourable opportunity for the invasion of the Roman 
provinces. ()it)des placed a large army under the 
command of Labienus and his own son Pacorus. 

They crossed the Euphrates in 40 b.c., and car- 
ried everything before them. Antony’s troops 
were defeated; the two ])owerful cities of Antioch and Apamea 
were taken ; and the whole of 8yria overrun by the Parthians. 
Pacorus penetrated as far south as Palestine, and Labienus 
invaded Cilicia. Such alarming news, both from Italy and the 
East, at length aroused Antony from his voluptuous dreams. 
Leaving his lieutenant Ventidius in Syria, to conduct the war 
against the Parthians, Antony sailed to Athens, where he met 


his brother and wife. He now formed an alliance with Sextus 


Pompeius, sailed to Italy, and laid siege to Brundusium. 

Another civil war seemed inevitable ; but the soldiers on both 


sides were eager for peace ; and mutual friends persuaded the 
chiefs to be reconciled, which was the more easily 
effected in consequence of the death of Fulvia at 
Sicyon. A new division of the Roman world was 


now made. Antony was to have all the eastern provinces, and 
Octavian the western, the town of Scodra in lllyricum forming 
the boundary between them. Italy was to belong to them in 
common. Lepidus was allowed to retain possession of Africa, 
which he had received after the battle of Philippi, but ho had 
ceased to be of any political importance. It was agreed that 
Antony should carry on the war against the Parthians, and that 
Octavian should subdue Pompeius, whom Antony readily sacri- 
ficed. The consuls were to be selected alternately from the 
friSnds of each. To cement the alliance, Antony was to marry 
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Octuvia, the sister of Octavian and widow of C. IVlavcelliis, one 
of the noblest women of her age. The two triumvirs tlien 
repaired to Koine to celebrate the marriage (close of 40 n.(\). 

Discontent, however, prevailed at Rome. Sextus Pompeiiis, who 
had been excluded from the peace, still continued master of the 


Treaty of 
Misenani. 


sea, and intercepted the ships which supplied the 
city with corn. The people were in want of 
bread, and became so exasperated that Octavian 


an<l Antony found it necessary to enter into negotiations with 


the enemy. An interview took place between the chiefs at Cape 


Miseiuim. It was agreed that Pompeius should receive Sicily, 


Sardinia, Corsica, and A'chaia, and that he should send to Home 


an immediate supply of corn. The chiefs then feasted one 
another, and Pompeius entertained Octavian and Antony on 
board his own galley. When the banquet was at its height, a 
Greek named Menas or Menodorus, one of Pompeius’ captains, 
whis])ored to him, “ Shall I cut off the anchors of the ship, and 
make you lord of the Roman world ? ” To which his master 
made the well-known reply, “ You ought to have done it without 
asking me.” Tlio two triumvirs, on their return to Rome, were 
received with shouts of applause. The civil wars seemed to 
have come to an end (39 n.c.). 

Antony, with Octavia, returned to the East, where he found 
that his legate Ventidius had gained the most brilliant success 
Victories of Parthians. This man was a native of 

Ventidius Picenum, and originally a mule- driver. lie was 

over the taken prisoner in the Social War, and walked in 

Parthians. chains in the triumphal procession of Pompeius 
Strabo. lie was made tribune of the Plebs by Julius Caesar, 
and was raised to the consulship in 43 n.c. In the Parthian 
War he displayed military abilities of no ordinary kind. Ho first 
defeated Labienus, took him prisoner in Cilkjia, and put him to 
death. He then entered Syria, and drove Pacorus beyond the 
Euphrates. In the following year (.38 b.c.) the Parthians again 
entered Syria, but Ventidius gained a signal victory over them, 
and Pacorus himself fell in the battle. ( 


Tlio treaty between Sextus Pompeius and the triumvirs did 
not last long. Antony refused to give up Achaia, and Pompeius 
therefore recommenced his piratical excursions. The price of 
provisions at Rome immediately rose, and Octavian found 'it 
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necessary to commence war immediately ; but his fleet was twice 
defeated by Pompeius, and was at last completely destroyed by 
a storm (38 n.c.). 31iis failure only proved tlie 
necessity of making still more extensive prepara- 
tions to carry on the war with success. The power 
ofOctavian was insecure as long as Pompeius was 
master of the sea, and could deprive Rome of her supplies of 
corn. Nearly two years were spent in building a new fleet, and 
exercising the newly raised crews and rowers. The command 
of the fleet ami the superintendence of all the necessary pre- 
parations for the war were entrusted to Agrippa. In order 
to obtain a perfectly secure and land-locked basin for his fleet; 
and thus secure it against any sudden surprise, he constructed 
the celebrated Portus Julius on the coast of Campania near 
Baiae, by connecting the inland Lake Avernus, by means of a 
canal, with the Lake Lucrinus, and by strengthening the latter 
lake against the sea by an artificial dyke or dam. While he 
was engaged in these great works, Antony sailed to Tarentum, 
in 37 B.C., with 300 ships. Maecenas hastened thither from 
Rome, and succeeded once more in concluding an amicable 
arrangement. He was accompanied on this occasion by Horace, 
who has immortalized, in a w^cll-known satire, his journey from 
Rome to Brundusium. 

Octaviau and Antony met between Tarentum and Meta- 
pontum ; the triumvirate was renewed for another period of 
five years ; Antony agreed to leave 120 ships to 
assist in the war against Pompeius ; and Octaviau 
promised to send a land-force to the East for the 
campaign against the Parthians. 

Octavian, now relieved of all anxiety on the part of Antony, 
urged on liis preparations with redoubled vigour. By the 
summer of 36 n.c. he was ready to commence operations. He 
had three large fleets at his disposal ; his own, stationed in the 
Julian harbour; that of Anfonj^ under the command of Statiliiis 
-Taurus, in the harbour of Tarentum; and that of Lepidus, off 
the coast of Africa. TIisi|ilan was for all three fleets to set sail 
on the same day, and make a descent upon three different parts 
of Sicily; but a fearful storm marred this project. Lepidus* 
aloi^e reached (he coast of Sicily, and landed at Lilybaeiim ; 
Statilius Taurus was able to put back to Tarentum; but 
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Octavian, who was surprised by the storm off tJie Liicaiiian 
promontory of Paliiiiirus, lost a great number of his ships, and 
was obliged to remain in Italy to repair his shattered fleet. 

As soon as the sliii>s had been refitted, Octavian again set sail 
for Sicily. Agi*ippa defeated Pompeius’ fleet oft’ Alylae, destroy- 
ing thirty of his ships; but the decisive battle 
B^^oohus fought on the 3rd of September (3G n.c.), 

off Naulochus, a seaport between Mylae and the 
promontory of Pelorus. Agrippa gained a brilliant victory; 
most of the Pompeian vessels^vere destroyed or taken. Pompoius 
himself fled to Lesbos with a squadron of seventeen ships. 

Octavian did not pursue him, as Lepidus, who was at the head 
of a considerable force, now claimed Sicily for Himself, and an 
. equal share as triumvir in the government of 

S*LepSu?^ the Homan world ; but Octavian found means to 

seduce his soldiers from their allegiance ; and 
Lepidus was at last obliged to surrender to Octavian, and to 
throw himself upon his mercy. His life was granted, but ho 
was deprived of his triumvirate, his army, and his provinces, and 
was compelled to retire to Italy as a private person. He was 
allowed, however, to retain his property and the dignity of 
Pontifex Maximus. He lived till 12 b.c. 

Ill 35 B.o. Pornpeius crossed over from Lesbos to Asia, with the 
view of seizing that province ; but ho was easily crushed by the 
lieutenants of Antony, was taken prisoner as he 
Sextus^^ attempted to escape to Armenia, and was put to 
Fompeius. death at Miletus. By the death of Pornpeius and 
the deposition of Lepidus, Antony and Octavian 
were now left without a rival ; and Antony’s mad love for 
Cleopatra soon made Octavian the undisputed master of the 
Boman world. ^ 

After Antony’s marriage with Octavia, ih 40 b.c., he seems 
for a time to have forgotten or at least conquered the fascinations 
of the Egyptian queen. For the next three years he resided at 
Athens with his wife; but after his visit to Italy, and the re-* 
newal of the triumvirate in 37 b.c., he left Octavia behind at 
Tarentum, and determined to carry out his long -projected 
campaign against the Parthians. 

As he approached Syria, that great evil,” as Plutarch ^alls 
it, his passion for Cleopatra, burst forth with more vehemence 
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tlian ever. From this time she appears as liis evil genius. He 
summoned her to him, and loaded her with honours and 
favours. lie added to her dominions Phoenicia, 

Coele-Syria, Cyprus, a large part of Cilicia, Pales- J®^©wed in- 
tine, and Arabia, and publicly recognized the cieopa^. 
childnm she had borne him. Although he had 
collected a large army to invade the Parfliian empire, he was 
unaolc to tear liimself away from the enchantress, and did not 
commence his march till late in the year,^ The expedition 
proved most disastrous; the army snilered from want of 
provisions ; and Antony found himself compelled to retreat 
lie narrowly escaped the fate of Crassus ; and it was with the 
utmost difficulty that he succeeded in reaching the Armenian 
mountains after losing tlie best part of his troops. 

Antony returned to Alexandria, and surrendered himself 
entirely to Cleopatra. In 34 bc. he made a short campaign 


into Armenia, and succeeded in obtaining pos- 
session of Artavasdes, the Armenian king. He 
carried him to Alexandria, and, to the great 


Antony in 
Egypt. 


scandal of all the Homans, entered the city in triumph, with all 
the pomp and ceremonial of the Koinan pageant. He now laid 
aside entirely the character of a Homan citizen, and assumed 
the state and dress ot an Eastern monarch. Instead of the toga 
he wore a robe of purple, and his head was crowned with a 
diadem. Sometimes ho assumed the character of Osiris, while 
Cleopatra appeared at his side as Isis. He gave the title of 
kings to Alexander and Ptolemy, his sons by Cleo[)atra. The 
Egyptian queen already dreamed of reigning over the Koman 
world. 


While Antony was disgusting the Ron7ans and alienating his 
friends and supporters by his senseless follies, Octavian had 
been restoring order to Italy ; and, by his wise and energetic 
adniinistration, was slowly repairing the evils of the civil wars. 
In order to give security to the frontiers and employment to the 
troops, he attacked the^ barbarians on the north of Italy and 
Greece, and subdued the lapydes, Pannonians, and Dalmatians. 
He carried on these wars in person, and won the affection of 
the soldiers by sharing their dangers and hardships. 

The contrast between the two triumvirs was sufficiently 
striking, but Octavian called attention to the follies of Antony. 
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Letters passed between them full of mutual recriminations, and 
both parties began to prepare for the inevitable struggle. 

Towards tlie end of 32 n.c. the senate declared war against 
Cleopatra,* since there was no ground for treating Antony as a 
public enemy. The five years of the triumvirate 
War declared lii^d expired on the last day of this year ; and on 
C^Mtra January, 31 n.c., Octavian, as Consul of 

^ ‘ the Republic, proceeded to carry on the war 

against the Egyptian queen. The liostile fleets and armies 
assembled on tlie western coasts of Greece. Antony’s fleet was 
superior both in the number and size of the ships, but tlicy were 
clumsy and unmanageable. They v.ere anchored in the 

AmhraciotGulf in the 
modern Bay of Pre- 
vesa. (See Plan, P.) 
The army was en- 
camped on the pro- 
montory of Actium 
(Plan, 3), which has 
given its name to the 
battle. The fleet of 
Octavian consisted of 
light Libiirnian ves- 
sels, manned by crews 
which had gained ex- 
perience in the wars 
against Sextus Potnpeius. It was under the command of the 
able Agrippa, who took up his station at Corcyra, and swept the 
Adriatic Sea. 

Octavian in person took the command of the land-forces, which 
were encamped on tlie coast of Epirus opposite Actium, on the 
spot where Nicopolis afterwards stood. (Plan, 1.) 
Actium^^ - The generals of Antony strongly urged liim to 
fight on land; but the desertions among his 
troops were numerous; Cleopatra became alarmed for her 
safety ; and it was therefore resolved to sacrifice the army, and 
retire with the fleet to Egypt. But Agrippa was on the watch, 
and Antony had no sooner sailed outside the strait than he was 
compelled to fight. The battle was still undecided and equally 
* Antony retaliated by sending Octavla a bill of divorce. 



1. NicopoHfi. 

2. C. I. a Scar a. 


r. Bay of rre¥r$a. 


. Prom. Actium. 

•'S. Temple of ^tpullo. 
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favourable to botli parties, when Cleopatra, whose vessels were 
at anchor in the rear, taking advantage of a favourable breeze 
which sprung up, sailed through the midst of the combatants 
with her squadron of sixty ships, and made for the coast of 
Peloponnesus. When Antony saw her flight, he hastily followed 
lier, forgetting everything else, and shamefully deserting those 
who were fighting and dying in his cause. The remainder of 
the fleet was dostroye<l before niglit-time, and the arm^’’, after a 
few days’ hesitation, surrendered. The battle of Actium was 
fought on the 2nd of September, 31 n.c., from which day the sole 
rule of Oetavian maybe dated, although his constitutional positiou 
as Princeps was not secured until four years later (27 n.c.). 

Oetavian dicl not follow Antony to Alexandria for nearly 
twelve months after the battle of Actium. He sent Agrippa to 
Italy with his veteran troops, and himself passed the winter at 
Samos; but he could not satisfy tlio demands of the soldiers, 
wlio broke out into open mutiny. Oetavian hastened to Brun- 
dusium, and with difliculty raised a sufficient sum of money to 
culm their discontent. 

This respite was of no service to Antony and Cleopatra, 
They knew that resistance was hopeless, and therefore sent 
ambassadors to Oetavian to solicit his favour. . 

To Antony no answer was given, but to Cleopatra to 
hopes were held out if she would betray her lover. 

She began to flatter herself tliat her charms, which had fascinated 
both Caesar and Antonjq might conquer Oetavian, who was 
younger than either. Oetavian at length appeared before Pelu- 
sium, which surrendered to him without resistance. He then 
marched upon Alexandria. Antony, encouraged by some slight 
success in an action with the cavalr}*^, prepared to resist Oetavian 
both by sea and land ; but as soon as the Egyptian ships ap- 
proached those of Oetavian, the crews saluted them with their 
oars and passed over to their side. Antony’s cavalry also 
deserted him ; his infantry was easily repulsed ; and he fled to 
Alexandria, crying out that he was betrayed by Cleopatra. 

The queen had shut Rersclf up in a mausoleum which she 
had built to receive her body after death, and where she had 
collected her most valuable treasures. Hearing of Antony’s 
defeat, she sent persons to inform him that she was dead. He 
fell into the snare; they had promised not to survive one 
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another; and Antony stabbed himself. He was drawn up into 
the mausoleum, and died in her arms. She was apprehended 


Death of 
Antony and 
Cleopatra. 


by the officers of Octavian, and a few days after- 
wards had an interview with the coiKp’joror. Her 
charms, however, failed in softening tlie colder 
heart of Octavian. He only “ bade her be of good 


cheer and fear no violence.” Soon afterwards she learnt that she 


was to be sent to Rome in three days’ time. This news decided 
lier. On the following day slie was found lying dead on a golden 
couch in royal attire, with her two women lifeless at her feet. 
The manner of her death was unknown. It was generally believed 
that she had died by the bite of an asp, which a peasant had brought 
to her in a basket full of figs. She was thirty-nine* years of age at 
the time of her death. Egypt became a Roman possession. 
Octavian did not return to Rome till 29 b.(j., when he celebrated 
a threefold triumph over the Paimonians, Dalmatians, and 
Egypt. The temple of Janus was closed for the third time in 
Roman history, and the exhausted Roman world, longing for 
repose, gladly acquiesced in the sole rule of Octavian. 

Thus ended the Roman Republic, an end to which it had been 
tending for the last hundred years. The corruption and de- 


The Frinci- 
pate. 


moralization of all classes had rendered a Republic 
almost an impossibility ; and the civil dissensions 
of the state had again and again invested one or 


more persons with despotic authority. The means which Augustus 
employed to strengthen and maintain his power belong to a 
history of the Empire. He proceeded with tho caution which 
was liis greatest characteristic. He refused the names of king 
and dictator, and was contented with the simple appellation of 
Princeps^ or “ chief citizen,” which had long been used to 
designate any one eminen.t in the service of the Republican 
government. He received, however, in 27* n.c., the novel title 
of Augmtus"^ that is, “ the savjred,” or ‘‘ tho venerable,” which 
was afterwards assumed by all the Roman emperors as a sur- 
name. His authority was secured bv the assumption of two 
extraordinary powers — the Proconsulfre imperium^ which made 
him commander-in-chief of the Roman armies; and the Tribanicia 


polentas^ which gave him pre-eminence over the civil magistrates 
of the state. He made a new division of the provinces, allow- 
ing the senate to appoint the governors of those which were 
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quiet and long-settled, like Sicily, Achaia, and Asia, hut re- 
taining for himself such as required the presence of an army, 
which were governed by means of his Legati. On the death of 
Lepidus in 12 ii.c., he succeeded him as Pontifex Maximus, and 
thus became the head of the Roman religion. While he thus 
united in his own person all the great offices of state, he still 
allowed the consuls, praetors, and ^ther magistrates of the 
Republic to be annually elected, and to peiform their normal 
functions, while he restored the senate to the numbers fixed by 
Sulla, and to its Republican character of a body of Italian nobles. 
“ In a few words, the system of Imperial government, as it was , 
instituted by Octavian, and maintained by those princes who 
understood their own interest and that of the people, may be 
defined as an absolute government disguised by the form of a 
commonwealth. The masters of the Roman world surrounded 
their throne with darkness, concealed their irresistible strength, 
and humbly professed themselves the accountable ministers of 
the senate, whose supreme decrees they dictated and obeyed.” * 

* Glbboa. 



Coin of Augustus commemorating the conquest of Egypt. 


Medal of Iloraco. 


CHAPTER XXXVriL 

SKETCH OF THE III.STOKY OF ROMAN LITERATITRE, FROM THE 
EARLIEST TIMES TO THE DEATH OF AUGUSTUS, 

For many centuries after the foundation of the city the Romans 
can hardly t)e said to have had any literature at all. There may 
Folk son 8 existed, at an early period, some songs or 

0 songs. ballads, recounting, in rude strains,* the exploits of 
the heroes of Roman story, but all trace of tlicse has disappeared. 
It was not till the conquest of the Greek cities in Southern Italy, 
shortly before the First Punic War, that we can date the com- 
mencement of a true literature. 

It began with the Drama. The earliest dramatic exhibitions at 
Rome had been introduced from Etruria in 364 b c. ; they had 
a religious significance, and were intended to avert 
d^nmtic avt. of the gods on the occasion of a severe 

pestilence. But these exhibitions were only 
pantomimic scenes to tlie music of tlie flute, without any dialogue. 
It was not till 240 b.c. that a drama with a regular plot was 
performed at Rome. 

* These were probably composed in the Saturnian metre, the oldest species of 
versiflcatlon among the Romans, the freedom of which, with regard to the laws of 
quantity, gave greater play to the genius of the Latin language tiian the dactylic 
hexameter borrowed from the Greeks. 
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Its author was M. Livius Andronicus, a native of Mai^na 
(rraccia, who was taken prisoner at the capture of Tarentuin, 
and carried to Home, where he became the slave 
of M. Livius Salinator. lie was afterwards set free, 
and, according to Homan practice, took the gentilic 
]iame of his ma'^tcr. lie acquired at Home a perfect knoAvledge 
of the Latin language *, and wrote both tragedies and comedies, 
which were bovi'owed or rather translated from the Greek. He 
also wiote an Odyssey in the Saturnian metre, and some hymns, 
lie may be regarded as the first Homan poet. Ilis works w^ero 
read in schools in the time of Horace. 

Cn. Nakvius, tlie second Homan poet, was a Campanian by 
birth, lie served in the First Punic War, and, like Livius, 
wrote dramas borrowed from the Greek. His 
first play w’as performed in 235 n.c. He was 
attached to the plebeian party ; and, with the licence of the old 
Attic comedy, he made the shige a vehicle for assailing the 
aristocracy. In consequence of his attacks upon the Metelli 
he was thrown into prison. He obtained his release through the 
tribunes, but was soon compelled to expiate a now oflcnce by 
exile. lie retired to Utica, wdicre he died about 204 n.c. In 
his exile he wrote, in the Saturnian metre, an epic poem on the 
First Punic War, in which he inti’oduced the celebrated legends 
connected with the foundation of Home. This poem was ex- 
tensively copied both by Ennius and Vergil. 

Q. Ennius, however, may be regarded as the real founder of 
Roman literature. Like Ifivius, he was a native of Magna 
Graecia. He was born at Hudiac, in Calabria, . 

239 n.c. Cato found him in Sardinia in 204 ^ 

B.C., and brought him in his train to Home. He 
dwelt in a humble house on the Aventine, and maintained him- 
self by acting as preceptor to the youth of the Roman nobility, 
lie lived on terms of the closest intimacy with the elder Scipio 
Africanus, and died in the year 169 n.c., at the age of seventy. 
He was buried in the sepulclire of the Scipios, and his bust 
was allowed a place amoifg the effigies of that noble bouse. His 
most important work was an epic poem, entitled the “ Annals of 
Rome,” in eighteen books, written in dactylic hexameters, which, 
through his example, supplanted the old Saturnian metre. This 
poem commenced with the story of Aeneas, and contained a 
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chronological record of events down to the writer’s own time. 
Vergil borrowed largely from it ; and, doNyn to his time, it was 
regarded as the great epic poem of the Latin language. He also 
wrote numerous tragedies, a few comedies, and several other 
works, such as Saturae, miscellaneous poems composed in a 
great variety of metres, from which circumstance they probably 
received their name. 


Tlie comic drama of Rome, though it continued to bo more 


Comedy : 
Plautus. 


or less a translation or an imitation of the 
Greek, ^vas cultivated with distinguished success 
by two writers of genius, several of whose plays 


are still extant. 


T. Maccius Plautus was a native of Sarsina, a small village 
in Umbria, and was born about 254 b.c. He probably came to 


Rome at an early age, and was first employed in the service of 
the actors. With the money he had saved in this inferior 
station he left Rome, and set up in business ; but his speculations 
failed : he returned to the capital, and his necessities obliged him 
to enter the service of a baker, who employed him in turning a 
hand-mill. While in this degrading occupation he wrote three 
plays, the sale of which to the managers of the public games 
enabled him to quit his drudgery, and begin his literary career. 
He was then about thirty years of age (224 b.c.), and continued to 
write for the stage for about forty years. He died in 184 b.c., 
'when he was seventy years of age. The comedies of Plautus en- 
joyed unrivalled popularity among the Romans, and continued to 
be represented down to the time of Dfbcletian. Though they were 
founded uj)on Greek models, the characters in them act, speak, 
and joke like genuine Romans, and the poet thereby secured the 
sympathy of his audience more completely than Terence. It 
was not only with the common people that Plautus was a 
favourite ; educated Romans read and admirGd his works down 


to the latest times. Cicero places his wit on a level with that of 
the old Attic comedy ; and St. Jerome used to console himself 
with the perusal of the poet, after spending many nights in tears 
on account of his past sins. The .favoift*able opinion which the 
ancients entertained of the merits of Plautus has been confirmed 


by the judgment of modern critics, and by the fact that several 
of his plays have been imitated by many of the best modern 
poets. Twenty of his comedies are extant. 
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P. Terentius Afer, usually called Terence, was bom at 
Carthage, 195 b.c. By birth or purchase he became the slave 
of P. Terentius, a Roman senator, who afforded 
him the best education of the age, and finally 
gave him his freedom. The Andria, the first play of Terence 
placed on the stage (166 b.c.), was the means of introducing 
liim to the most refined and intellectual circles of Rome. His 
chief patrons wore Laelius and the younger Scipio, both of whom 
treated him as an equal, and are said even to have assisted him in 
the composition of his plays. He died in the thirty-sixth year 
of his age, in 159 b.c. Six comedies are all that remain to u^. 
The ancient critics are unanimous in ascribing to Terence im* 
maculate purily and elegance of language. Although a foreigner 
and a freedman, he divides with Cicero and Caesar the palm 
of pure Latinity. 

There were two other comic poets, whose works are lost, but 
who enjoyed a gieat reputation among the Romans. Statius 
Caecilius was a native of Milan, and, like Terence, came to 
Rome as a slave. Ho was the immediate predecessor of Terence, 
and died 168 b.c., two years before the representation of the 
Andria, L. Afranius flourished 100 b.c., and wrote comedies 
describing Roman scenes and manners, called Comoediae Togatae, 
to distinguish them from those depicting Grecian life, which were 
termed ralliatae, from pallium, the national dress of the Greeks. 

There were two tragic poets contemporary with Terence, who 
also enjoyed great celebrity^ though their works have likewise 
perished. M. Pacuvius, son of the sister of 
Ennius, was born about 220 b.c., and died in the paou^us* 
ninetieth year of his age. He is praised by the 
Latin writers for the loftiness of his thoughts, the vigour of his 
language, and the extent of his knowledge. Hence we find the 
epithet doctus frequently applied to him. Most of his tragedies 
were taken from the Greek writers ; but some belonged to the 
class called Praetextatae, in which the subjects were taken from 
Roman story. One of these, entitled Paullus, had as its hero L. 
Aemilius Paullus, the conqueror of Perseus, king of Macedonia. 

L. Accius, a younger contemporary of Pacuyius, was born 
140 B.C., and lived to a great age. Cicero, when 
a young man, frequency conversed with him. 

His tragedies, like those of Pacuyius, were chiefly imitations of 
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the Greek ; but he also wrote some on rtomiiii subjects, one of 
which was entitled Brutus, 

Tliough the Roman drama, i)roperly so called, was derived 
from the Greeks, there Avere some kinds of dramatic exhibitions 
which were of Italian origin. The first of these 
Avere the AUllanae Fahulue. or Atellane Plays, 
Avliieh took their name from Atella, a toAvri in Cainiiania. They 
Avere at tirst rude extemporaneous farces, but Avere afterAvards 
divided into acts like a regular drama. They were originally 
composed in the Oscan dialect ; but, Avhen cultivated by the 
youth of Rome, Avho readily assumed parts in these pieces, 
they must haA’o been acted in Latin. 

The Mimes were another species of comedy, of Avhich only 
the name seems to have been deriv'cd from the Greek. They 
Avere a sjiccies of low comedy, in which the 
dialogue Avas subordinate to mimicry and gesture. 
Tiie Dictator Sulla Avas very fond of these performances. The 
two most distinguished Avriters of Mimes Avero D. LAUEUins, 
a knight, and P. Sa'UUS, a freedraan, and originally a Syrian 
slave, both of Avhom Avere contemporaries of Julius Caesar. At 
Caesar’s triumphal games in October, 45 n.c., P. Syrus 
challenged all hif^ craft to a trial of wit in extemporaneous farce, 
and Caesar oftered Laberius 500,000 sesterces to ap\)car on the 
stage. Laberius Avas sixty years old, and the profession of a 
niimus was infamous, but the wish of the dictator Avas eipiiva- 
leiit to a command, and lie reluctantly complied. He had, 
however, revenge in liis poAver, and took it. His prologue 
aAvakened compassion, and perhaps indignation ; and during the 
performance he adroitly aA^ailcd himself of his various characters 
to point his Avit at Caesar. In the person of a beaten Syrian 
slave he cried out, “Marry! Quirites, but we lose our free- 
dom,” and all eyes Avere tutned upon the dictator: and in 
another mime he uttered the pregnant maxim, “ Needs must 
he fear Avho makes all else adread.” Caesar, ira]>artially or 
vindictively, awarded the prize to Sy^us. 

The Ftscennine Songs Avere probably the origin of the Satire^ 
the only important species of literature not derived from the 
Satire Greeks, and altogether peculiar to Italy. These 

Fescennine Songs were rude dialogues, in which 
the country people assailed and ridiculed one another in 
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extempore verses, and which were introduced as an amusement 
into various festivals. 

Saturae* although the name was given to certain poems of 
Ennius, first assumed definite literary shape from the hands of 
C. Luciiiirs, who wrote in hexameter verse, and _ ... 

attacked the fullics and vices both of dis- 
tinguished persons and of mankind in general. He was born 
180 xi.o., at Suossa Aiirniica, and died at Naples in 103 n.c. 
lie lived upon terms of intimacy with the younger Scipio and 
Laelius; and was the great-uncle of Pompey on his mother’s 
side. Lucilius continued to be admired in the Augustan age 
and Horace, while he censures the harsh versification aiM the 
slovenly haste with which Lucilius threw off his compositions, 
acknowledges with admiration the fierceness and boldness of. his 
attacks upon the vices and follies of his contemporaries. 

Between Lucilius and the poets of the Augustan age lived 
Lucretius and Catullus, two of the gi'catest — perhaps the greatest 
— of all the Roman poets. 

T. Lix uivnus Carus was born 00 n.c., and died in 55 n.c. 
He is said to have been driven mad by a love-potion, and to 
have perished by his own hand. The work which Poets of the 
lias immortalized his name is a philosophical later Be- 
didactic poem, in heroic hexameters, entitled Pe Public : 

Reriim Nalara^ divided into six books, and 
addressed to C. Memmius Gemellus, who was praetor in 58 u.o. 
its object is to state clearly the leading principles of the 
Epicurean philosophy in such a form as might render the study 
attractive to liis coimtryiiicii. lie attempts to show that there 
is nothing in the history or actual condition of the world whicli 
does not admit of explanation without having recourse to the 
active interposition of divine beings. The work has been 
admitted by all mtidern critics to be the greatest of didactic 
poems. The most abstruse speculations are clearly explained 
in majestic verse ; while the subject, which in itself is dry and 
dull, is enlivened by digressions of inatcliless power and beauty. 

Valerius Catullus t^as born at Verona or in its immediate 
vicinity, in 87 b.c. Ho inherited considerable property from liis 
father, who was the friend of Julius Caesar ; but lie squandered 

* The name signifies a mixture or medley. Hence a lex per saturam lata is 
a law which contained several distinct regulations at once. 
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a great part of it by indulging freely in the pleasures of the 
metropolis. In order to better his fortunes he went to Bithynia 
Catnllos train of the praetor Memmius, but it 

appears that the speculation was attended with 
little success. It was probably during this expedition that liis 
brother died in the Troad, a loss which he deplores in the 
affecting elegy to Hortalus. On his return he continued to reside 
at Rome, or at his country-seats on the promontory of Sirmio 
and at Tibur. He died about 54 b.c. Ilis poems are on a 
variety of topics, and composed in different styles and metres. 
Some are lyrical, others elegies, others epigrams; while the 
Nuptials of Peleus and Thetis is an heroic poem. Catullus 
adorned all he touched, and his shorter poems are characterized 
by original invention and felicity of expression. His Atys is 
one of the most remarkable poems in the whole range of Latin 
literature, distinguished by wild passion and the noblest diction. 

Among the poets of the Augustan age Vergil and Horace 
stand forth pre-eminent. 

P. Vekgilius Mako was born, 70 b.c., at Andes, a small 
village near Mantua in Cisalj)ine Gaul. His father left him 
a small estate, which he cnlti\rated. After the 
The Augustan t)attlc of Philippi (42 b. c.) his property was among 
Ver^ the lands assigned by Octavian to the soldiers. 

Through tlie advice of Asinius Pollio, who was 
then governor of Cisalj)ine Gaul, and was himself a poet, Vergil 
applied to Octavian at Rome for the restitution of his land, and 
obtained his request. The first Eclogue commemorates his 
gratitude. Vergil lived on intimate terms with Maecenas, whom 
he accompanied in the journey from Rome to Brundusium, 
which forms the subject of one of the Satires of Horace. His 
most finished work, the Georyics, was undertaken at the 
suggestion of Maecenas.* • The poem was completed after the 
battle of Actium, 31 b.c., while Octavian was in the East.f 
The Ameid was the occupation of his latter years. His health 
was always feeble, and he died at Brundusium in 19 b.c., in his 
fifty-first year. His remains were traneferred to Naples, which 
had been his favourite residence, and placed on the road from 
Naples to Puteoli {PozzuoU), where a monument is still shown, 
supposed to be the tomb of the poet. It is said that in his last 
• Otiorg, ill. 41. t Oamp. Oeorg, iv. 560, and il. 171. 
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illness ho wished to hum the ^eneid^ to which he had not given 
the finishing touches, but his friends would not allow him. He 
was an amiable good-tempered man, free from the mean passions 
of envy and jealousy. His fame, which was established in his 
lifetime, w'as cherished after his death as an inheritance in which 
every Roman li.'id a share ; and his works became school-books 
even before the death of Augustus, and continued such for 
centuries after. He was also the great poet of the Middle Ages. 
To him Dante paid the homage of his superior genius, and 
owned him for his master and his model. The ten short poems 
called BucolieSy or Eclogues, were the earliest works of Vergil, 
and probably all written between 41 B.c. and 39 b.c. They 
have all a Bucolic form and colouring, but some of them have 
nothing more. Their merit consists in their versification, and 
in many natural and simple touches. The Georgies is an 
“ Agricultural Poem in four books. Vergil treats of the culti- 
vation of the soil in the first book, of fruit-trees in the second, of 
horses and other cattle in the third, and of bees in the fourth. 
This poem shows a great improvement both in his taste and in 
his versification. Neither in the Georgies nor elsewhere has he 
the merit of striking originality ; his chief excellence consists in 
the skilful handling of borrowed materials. The Aeneid, or 
adventures of Aeneas after the fall of Troy, is an epic formed on 
the model of the Homeric poems. It was founded upon an old 
Roman tradition that Aeneas and his Trojans settled in Italy, 
and were the founders of the Roman name. In the first six 
books the adventures of Ulysses in the Odyssey are the model, 
and these books contain more variety of incident and situation 
than those which follow. The last six books, the history of the 
struggles of Aeneas in Italy, are based on the plan of the battles 
of the Iliad. Latiiius, the king of the Latini, offers in marriage 
to the Trojan hero his daughter Lavinia, who had been betrothed 
to Turnus, the warlike king of the Rutuli. The contest is ended 
by the death of Turnus, who falls by the hand of Aeneas. The 
fortunes of Aeneas and his final settlement in Italy are the 
subjects of the Aeneid, bift the glories of Rome and of the Julian 
house, to which Augustus belonged, are indirectly the poet’s 
theme. In the first book the foundation of Alba Longa is 
promised by Jupiter to Venus, and the transfer of empire from 
Alba to Rome; from the line of Aeneas will descend the 
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Trojan Caesfir,” whose empire* will only be limited by the 
ocean, and his glory by the heavens. The ultimate triumphs of 
Koine are predicted. 

,Q. IIoiiATius Fla ecus, usually called IIoracl, was born at 
Venusia in Apulia, 65 b.c. Ilia hither was a freedman. lie 
Horace received his manumission before the birth of 

the poet, who was, therefore, of ingenuous origin, 
but who did not altogether escape the taunt which adhered to 
persons even of remote servile descent, llis hither’s occupation 
was that of a collector {coactor) of taxes. With the profits of 
bis office he had purchased a small farm in the neighbourhood 
of Venusia. Though by no means rich, he declined to send the 
young Horace to the common school, kept in Venusia by one 
Flavius, to which the children of the rural aristocracy resorted. 
Probably about his twelfth year his father carried him to Koine 
to receive the usual education of a knight’s or senator’s son. 
He frequented tlio best schools in the capital. One of these 
was kept by Orbilius, a retired military man, whose flogging pro- 
pensities have been immortalized by his pupil. The names of 
his other teachers he has not recorded, lie was instructed in 
the Greek and Latin languages: the poets were the usual school- 
books — Homer in the Greek, and the old tragic writer, Liviiis 
Andronicus, in the Latin. In his eighteenth year Horace pro- 
ceeded to Athens, in order to continue his studies at that seat 
of learning. When Krutus came to Athens after the deatli of 
Caesar, Horace joined his army, and received at once the rank 
of a military tribune, lie was present at the battle of Philip})!, 
and shared in the flight of the republican army, in one of his 
poems he playfully alhulos to his flight and throwing away his 
shield. He noiv resolved to devote himself to more peaceful 
pursuits ; and having obtained his pardon, he ventured at once to 
return to Kome. He had lost all his hopes* in life ; his j)aternal 
estate had been swept away in the general forfeiture ; but he 
was enabled to obtain sufficient money to })urchase a clerkshi}) 
in the quaestor’s office ; and on the profits of that place he 
managed with the, utmost frugality to^ive. Meantime some of 
his poems attracted the notice of Varies and A^ergil, who in- 
troduced him to Maecenas (38 b.c.) Horace soon became the 
friend of Maecenas, and this friendship quickly ripened into 
intimacy. In the year following the commencement of their 
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friendship (37 b.c.) Horace accompanied his patron on the 
journey to Brundiisium already alluded to. About the year 
32 u.(.\ Maecenas bestowed upon the poet a Sabine farm, 
suflicient to maintain him in ease, comfort, and even in content, 
during the rest of his life. Besides this estate, his admiration of 
the beautiful scenery in the neighbourhood of Tibur inclined him 
either to liire or to purchase a small cottage in that romantic 
town ; and all the later years of his life were passed between 
tlie metropolis and tlicse two country residences. He died in 
8 in liis fifty-seventh year. He was buried on the slope of 
the Ksquiline Hill, close to his friend and patron Maecenas, who 
had died before him in the same year. Horace has described his 
own person, ife was of short stature, with dark eyes and black 
hair, early tinged with grey. In his youth he was tolerably 
robust, but sulfered from a complaint in liis eyes. In more 
advanced life he grew fat, and Augustus jested about liis cor- 
]mlence. His honltli was not always good, and he seems to have 
inclined to be a valetudinarian. In dress he was rather careless. 
His habits, even after he became richer, were generally frugal 
and abstemious ; though on occasions, both in youth and matiirer 
age, he seems to have indulged in conviviality. He liked choice 
wine, and in the society of friends scrupled not to enjoy the 
luxuries of his time. He was never married. The Odes of 
Horace want the higher inspirations of lyric verse. His amatory 
versos are exquisitely graceful, but they have no strong ardour, 
no deep tenderness, nor even much of light and joyous gaiety; 
but as works of rermed art, of the most skilful felicities of 
language and of measure, of translucent expression, and of 
agreeable images embodied in words which imprint themselves 
indelibly on the memory, they are unrivalled. In the Satires of 
Horace there is none of the lofty moral indignation, the fierce 
vehemence of invective, which characterized the later satirists. 
It is the folly rather than the wickedness of vice which ho 
touches with such playful skill. In the Kpodes there is bitter- 
ness provoked, it should sgem, by some personal hatred or sense 
of injury. But the Epistles are the most perfect of the Horatian 
poetry, the poetry of manners and society, the beauty of which 
consists in its common sense and practical wisdom. The 
Epistles of Horace are, with the Poem of Lucretius, the Georgies 
of Vergil, and perhaps the Satires of^ Juvenal, the most perfect 
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Tibullus. 


and most original form of Roman verse. The Art of Poetry was 
probably intended to dissuade one of the younger Pisos from 
devoting himself to poetry, for which he had little genius, or at 
least to suggest the difficulties of attaining to perfection. 

Three celebrated Elegiac poets — TibulluS; Propertius, and 
Ovid — also belong to the Augustan age. 

Alhius Tibult.us was of equestrian family, and possessed an 
hereditary estate between Tibur and Praeneste. Ilis great 
patron was Messala, whom he accompanied in 
31 B.c. to Aquitania, whither Messala had been 
sent by Augustus to suppress a formidable insurrection which 
had broken out in this province. In the following year (30 n.c.) 
Messala, having pacified Gaul, was sent into the East. Tibullus 
set out in his company, but was taken ill, and obliged to remain 
in Corcyra, from whence he returned to Rome. So ceased the 
active life of Tibullus. lie died at an early age soon after 
Vergil. The poetry of his * contemporaries shows Tibullus as a 
gentle and singularly amiable man. To Horace especially ho 
was an object of warm attachment. Ilis Elegies, which are 
exquisite small poems, celebrate the beauty and cruelty of his 
mistresses. 

Sextus Propertius was a native of Umbria, and was bom 
about 51 B.c. He was deprived of his paternal estate by an 
p . . agrarian division, probably that in 36 b.c., after 

^ * the Sicilian War. He began to write poetry at a 

very early age, and the merit of his productions soon attracted 
the attention and patronage of Maecenas. The year of his 
death is altogether unknown. As an elegiac poet a high rank * 
must be awarded to Propertius, and among the ancients it was 
a disputed point whether the preference should be given to him 
or to Tibullus. To the modern reader, however, the elegies 
of Propertius are not nearly so attractive as those of Tibullus. 
This arises partly from their obscurity, but in a great measure 
also from a certain lack of natural inspiration. The fault of 
Propertius was too pedantic an imitation of the Greeks. His 
whole ambition was to become Ihe Pmman Callimachus, whom 
he made his model. He abounds with obscure Greek mj^ths, 
as well as Greek forms of expression, and the same pedantry 
infects even his versification. 

P. 0 VIDIUS Naso, usuajjy called Ovid, was bom at Sulmo, in 
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the country of the Pacligni, on the 20th March, 43 b.c. He was 
descended from an ancient equestrian family, and was destined 
to be a pleader. But the bent of his genius 
showed itself very early. The hours which should 
have been spent in the study of jurisprudence were employed 
in cultivating his poetical talent. It is a disputed point whether 
he ever actually practised as an advocate after his return to Rome. 
The picture Ovid himself draws of his weak constitution and 
indolent temper prevents us from thinking that he ever followed 
his profession with perseverance, if indeed at all. He became, how- 
ever, one of the Triumviri Capitales ; and he was subsequently 
made one of the Centumviri, or judges who tried testamentary 
causes. Till his* fiftieth year he continued to reside at Rome, 
where he had a house near the Capitt>l, occasionally taking a 
trip to his Paelignian hirm. He not only enjoyed the friendship 
of a large circle of distinguished men, but the regard and favour 
of Augustus and the imperial family ; notwithstanding which, in 
9 A.D. he was suddenly commanded by an imperial edict to 
transport himself to Tomi, a town on the Kuxine, near the 
mouths of the Danube, on the very border of the empire. Ho 
underwent no trial, and the sole reason for his banishment stated 
in the edict was his having published his poem on the Art of 
Love [Ars Amatoria), The real cause of his exile is unknown, 
for the publication of the Art of Love, demoralizing as the poem 
might be held to be, was certainly a mere pretext. Ovid draws 
an afl'ecting picture of the miseries to which he was exposed in 
his place of exile. He complains of the inhospitable soil, of the 
severity of the climate, and of the perils to which he was ex- 
posed, when the barbarians plundered the surrounding country, 
and insulted the very walls of Tomi. In the midst of all his 
misfortunes he sought some relief in the exercise of his poetical 
talents. He died in e^ile in the sixtieth year of his age, 18 a.d. 
Besides his amatory poems, Ovid wrote the Metamorphoses in 
fifteen books, which consist of such legends or fables as involved 
a transformation, from the Creation to the time of Julius Caesar, 
the last being that emperoi^s change into a star — the Fasti, in- 
tended to extend to twelve books, of which only the first six are 
extant, a sort of poetical Roman calendar, with its appropriate 
festivals and mythology — and the Elegies, written during his 
banishment. Ovid undoubtedly possessed a great poetical 
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genius, which makes it the more to be regretted that it was not 
always tinder the control of a sound judgment, lie exhibits groat 
vigour of fancy and warmth of colouring, but ho was the first 
to depart from that pure and correct taste which characterizes 
the Greek poets and their earlier Latin imitators. 


Annalists. 


We now turn to the history of prose literature among the 
Romans. The earliest prose works were Annals containing a 
meagre account of the principal events in Roman 
history', arranged under their respective years. 
The earliest annalists who obtained reputation were Q. Faiuus 
‘ PicTOR and L. CiNcirs Ai.TMKXTrs, both of whom served in the 
Second Punic War, and drew up an account of it, but they 
wrote in the Greek langi^age. 

The first prose writer in the Latin language, of whom any 
considerable fragments have been preserved, is the celebrated 
censor, M. Poueirs Cato, who died 149 n.c., 
and of whose life an account has already been 
given. Tie wrote an important historical work entitled Oriyines, 
The first book contained the history of the Roman kings ; the 
second and third treated of the origin of the Italian towns, 
land from these two books the whole work derived its title; the 
fourth book treated of the First Punic War, the fifth book of 
the Second Punic War, juid the sixth and seventh continued the 
narrative to the year 141) n.i;. There is still extant a work on 
agriculture {De lie liudica) bearing the name of Cato, which is 
probably substantially his, though it is certainly not exactly in 
tile form in which it proceeded from his pen. There were many 
other annalists, of whom we know little more than the names, 
and whose works were used by Livy in compiling his Roman 
history. 

Oratory was always cultivated by the IJomans as one of the 
chief avenues to political distinction. Cicero, in his wmrk en- 
titled has given a long list of distinguished 

orators whose speeches he had read : but he him- 
self surpassed all his predecessors ai^l contemporaries. In his 
works the Latin language appears in the highest perfection. 
Resides his numerous orations he also wrote several treatises 
on Rhetoric, of which the most perfect is a systematic treatise 
on the art of oratory {De Oratore) in three books. His works on 


Cicero. 
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l^hiloRophy were almost the first specimens of this kind of 
literature ever presented to the Ilom.ans in their own Idngnage. 
ITe does not aim at an}'^ original investigation or research. His 
object was to present in a familiar and attractive form the 
results at which the Greek philosophers had arrived, not to 
expound any new theories. His Kpistles, of which more than 
eight hundred have come down to ns, are among the most 
valuable remains of antiqtiity. Cicero, during the most im- 
portaiit ])oriod of his life, n)aintained a close correspondence 
with Atticus and witli a wide circle of political friends and 
connections. Tliese letters supply the most ami)le materials for 
a history of the Homan Republic during its last struggles, and ’ 
allbrd a clear insight into the personal dispositions and motives 
of its chief headers. 

The most learned Roman under the Republic was M. Tp:ken- 
Tics Varuo, a contemporary and friend of Cicero. He served 
as Pompey’s lieutenant in Spain in the civil w’ars, 
hut was par«loned by Caesar after the battle of 
Pharsalus, and was employed by hiin in superintending the 
collection and arrangement of the great library designed for 
public use. Upon the formation of the second triumvirate, 
Varro’s name appeared upon the list of the proscribed : but he 
succeeded in making his escape, and, after having remained for 
some time in concealment, he obtained the protection of Octa- 
vian. His death took place 28 n.c., when he was in liis 80th 
year. Not only w^as Varro the most learned of Roman scholars, 
but he was likewu’sc the most voluminous of Roman authors. We 
have his own authority for the assertion that he had composed 
no less than 490 books, but of these only two have come down 
to us, and one of them in a mutilated form : 1. De Be Biisfica, 
a work on agriculture, in three books, written when the author 
was eighty years oM ; 2. De Lingua Latina, a grammatical 
treatise which extended to twenty-five books, but six only have 
been preserved, and these arc in a mutilated condition. The 
remains of this treatise are particularly valuable. Tliey have 
preserved many terms aifl forms which would otherwise have 
been altogether lost, and much curious information connected 
with the ancient usages, both civil and religious, of the Romans. 

C. Julius Caksar, the great dictator, was also distinguished 
as an author, and wrote 'several works, of which his memoirs 
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{Commentarii) alone have come down to ns. They relate the 
history of the first seven years of the Gallic War in seven 
^ books, and the history of the Civil War down to 

* ‘ the commencement of the Alexandrine in three 

hooks. Neither of these works completes the history of tlie 
Gallic and Civil Wars. The history of the former was completed 
in an eighth book, which is usually ascribed to Ilirtius. The 
history of the Alexandrine, African, and Sjianish wars was 
written in three separate books, which are also ascribed to 
Ilirtius, but their authorship is uncertain. The purity of 
Caesar’s Latin and the clearness of his. style have deservedly 
obtained the highest praise. 

C. Sallustius Crispus, a contemporary of Caesar, and one of 
his supporters, was also distinguished as an historian. He was 
born 8G b.c. at Amiternum, in the country of the 
^ * Sabines, and died in 34 b.c. After the African 

War (46 b.c.) he was left by Caesar as governor of Numidia, 
where he acquired great riches by his oppression of the people. 
Two of his works have come down to us — the Catllma, the 
history of the suppression of Catiline’s conspiracy; and the 
Jugurtha, the history of the war against Jugurtha. Sallust 
imitated Thucydides, and attained the conciseness, without the 
obscurity, of his great model. 

Cornelius Nepos, the contemporary and friend of Cicero 
and Atticus, was the author of numerous works, all of which 
are lost, with the exception of the Biographies 
of Cato and Atticus, and the Lives of Dis- 
tinguished Commanders ( Vitae Kxcelhntium Im~ 
But even these Lives are possibly an abridgment 
of the original work of Nepos, made in the fourth century of the 
Christian era. 

Of the prose writers of. the Augustan age tlie most distinguished 
was the historian Titus Livius, usually called Livy. He was 
.. ' born at Patavium {Padua). 59 b.c. The greater 

part of his life appears to have been spent in 
Rome, but he returned to his native town before his death, 
which happened at the age of seventy-six, in the fourth year of 
Tiberius, aj>. 17. His literary talents secured the patronage 
and friendship of Augustus; and his reputation became so 
widely diffused, that a Spaniard travelled from Cadiz to Rome 


Cornelius 
Nepos. 

peratorum). 
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solely for tho purpose of beholding him, and, having gratified 
his curiosity in this one particular, immediately returned home. 
Livy’s “ History of Rome ” extended from the foundation of the 
city to the death of Drusus, 9 n.c., and was comprised in 142 
books. Of these thirty-five have descended to us. The wliole 
work has been divided into decadesy containing ten books each. 
The First decade (bks. i.-x.) is entire. It embraces the period 
from the foundation of the city to the year 294 b.c., when tho 
subjugation of the Samnites may bo said to have been completed. 
The Second decade (bks. xi.-xx.) is altogether lost. It included 
tho period from 294 b.c. to 219 b.c., comprising an account,^ 
among other matters, of the invasion of Pyrrhus and of the 
First Punic War. Tho Third decade (bks. xxi.-xxx.) is entire. 
It embraces the period from 219 b.c. to 201 b.c., comprehend- 
ing the whole of the Second Punic War. The Fourth decade 
(bks. xxxi.-xl.) is entire, and also one-half of the Fifth (bks. 
xli.-xlv.). These fifteen books continue the history from 201 
B.c. to 167 B.C., and develop the progress of the Roman arms 
in Cisalpine Gaul, in Macedonia, Greece, and Asia, ending with 
the triumph of Aemilius Paulliis. Of tho remaining books 
nothing is extant except inconsiderable fragments. The style 
of Livy may be pronounced almost faultless. In judging of 
Ids merits as an historian, we are bound to ascertain, if possible, 
the end which he proposed to himself. No one who reads his 
work with attention can suppose that ho ever conceived tho 
project of drawing up a critical history of Rome. His aim was 
to offer to his countrymen a clear and pleasing narrative, which, 
while it gratified their vanity, should contain no startling 
improbabilities or gross amplifications. To effect this purpose 
he studied with care the writings of some of his more celebrated 
predecessors in the same field. But in no case did he ever 
dream of ascending tb the fountain-head, and never attempted 
to test the accuracy of his authorities by examining monuments 
of remote antiquity. 
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CHAPTER XXXIX. 

THE EMPIRE FROM AUGUSTUS TO TRAJAN. 

The victory at Actium on the 2nd of Septpmber, 31 b.c., 
gave Octavian free opportunity for tlie great task of con- 
solidating the administration of the provinces, and of effecting 
the transformation of the government into a skilfully disguised 
monarchical rule. In the war against Antony and Cleopatra, 
ho had been presented as the champion of Rome against a 
foreign foe (Horace, Od.^ i. 37) ; and under this form many old 
opponents found a good excuse for acquiescing in Ins domination.* 
After reorganizing the Eastern provinces, the conqueror returned 
and entered Rome in a triple triumph which lasted from the 
13th to the 15th of August, 29 (Hor., Oc^., i. 2. 49). The forms 
under which he had hitherto held power were obviously 
unconstitutional. With masterly policy he now acknowledged 
that it was so. He justified his past action by the plea of 
necessity ; but lie declared that the necessity was now no 
longer urgent. He closed the temple of Janus on the 11th of 
January, 29, in token of profound peace in the Roman world. 
On the 13th of January, 29, ho formally resigned into the hands 
of the senate the extraordinary and unconstitutional powers 
which he had held, and retired into private life as an ordinary 
citizen of the free Roman republic. 

It had been carefully arranged beforehand, by those who 
pulled the strings of the puppet-show, that the senate should 
refuse to accept his resignation, pleading that. Rome was still 
surrounded by dangers, and that only the master-hand, which 
had guided the ship of the state to port through the storms of 

• Hence he dedicated the PuLitine temple of Apollo on the 24th of October. 28 
(Hor.. OtZ.. i. 31), in honour of Actium ; but ho did not inaugurate the Temple of 
Mars Ultor in commemoration of Philippi until the 1st of August, 2 B.o. 
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civil war, was fit to direct her course through the stormy seas 
that still lay before her (llor., Od, i. 14) : it was impossible to 
release Octaviati from the onerous task of government. A 
compromise, therefore, was made ; that he should conduct the 
government with proconsular power in the parts of the Empire 
which wero still exposed to danger, while the senate and the 
ordinary magistrates were to exercise their wonted authority 
elsewhere. This was the beginning of the constitutional prin- 
cipaie, and on the 16lh of January the new title Augustus 
(Hor., Ofi., iii. 3. 11) was conferred by the senate on the “lead- 
ing citizen,” jwmcaps (i.e. civium^ Hor., Oc?., i. 2. 50). 

The compromise had been skilfully arranged so that all real ' 
power, i.e, the command of the soldiers, should remain in the 
hands of Augustus. All provinces in which war or rebellion 
was likely to occur, and where armies were needed, were to be 
governed by Augustus himself (acting through his lieutenants), 
and were called imperatorial provinces; while only the’ peaceful 
provinces, which had been long under Roman power, and were 
thoroughly pacified, and where no armies were needed, remained 
under the control of the senate. On the other hand, Augustus 
granted with a liberal hand the outward show and trappings of 
authority to the governors whom the senate appointed in its 
provinces ; * they were all, whatever their previous rank in the 
service, adorned with the consular insignia and title {pro con- 
sule ) ; whereas the governors sent to the provinces, which as 
dangerous were put under his direct authority, were merely his 
lieutenants {legati of Augustus) with the insignia of praetors {pro 
praetore). In the city Augustus was to hold authority as consul, 
elected year by year, while in the specified imperatorial provinces 
the consular authority for a period of ten ‘years was conferred 
on him. The pretence was obviously kept up that these also 
were gradually to pass into the category of peaceful provinces 
under senatorial control. With the command of all armies, the 
right of declaring war and peace, of making treaties, and of 
levying soldiers, remained in the hands of Augustus. The only 
exception was Africa, whic!!, though senatorial, required a legion 
to protect its southera frontier, 

* Asia and Africa were governed by consulares ; Sicily. Gallia Narbonensis. 
Hispania Baetica, Bithynia. Crete and Gyrene, etc., by praetorii. Under later 
emperors many changes in the claBSiflcation of provinces were made. 
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Of the imperatorial provinces the more important were 
governed by Augustus’s lieutenants of consular or of praetorian 
rank,* the less imporhint by equestrian procurators, wliilo 
Egyj)t, from which Rome drew her j)rincipal corn supplies, stood 
by itself under the Emperor's own Iiand. The administration 
of the vast group of provinces was conducted from the central 
bureau in Home ; and a regular system of sound government 
was there developed, as a long series of reports from the governors 
was received, read, and preserved, and questions were continually 
sent in and answered by the Emperor in rcscri[)t. Even the 
government of the senatorial provinces, though partaking more 
of the old haphazard Hepiihlican fashion, was much im])rovcd ; 
for in most cases the senatorial governors, though designated by 
lot, had been trained in the imperatorial provinces. 

The compromise was so skilfully adjusted that it was 
described by AugustiH and his panegyrists, with some show of 
truth, as the restoration of constitutional governrnojit (res j)uhUca 
restituta)^ but by historians as the beginning of the Imperial or 
monarchical rule (Tac., i. 1). There was all the outward 
appearance of a republic ; the usu:d otlicials were elected in the 
usual way ; Augustus was, in Home apparently, only one of the 
consuls, and in the provinces invested for a specific period with 
special powers, as others had been in former times. But the 
reality was utterly dillerent, and practically every wish of 
Augustus was law. 

In 26 Augustus set out for Spain to carry on a campaign 
against the Cantabri and Astures. In the next year the war was 
brought to a close successfully (Ilor , Od.^ hi. 8. 21 ; hi. 14. 3), 
and the temple of Janus was again closed. It was not till 
20 n.c., however, that the Cantabri were finally crushed by 
Agrippa (Ilor., Od.^ iv. 14. 41 ; A'p., i. 12. 26). Augustus 
returned to Rome in 24 B.c. An oxpeiKtion to Arabia Felix 
(Ilor., Od.^ i. 29), undertaken in the previous year by Aelius 
Callus, came to a disastrous termination. 

In 23 B.c. the principate was further developed into the form 
which it henceforth retained. On the 26th of June, Augustus 
resigned the consulship, retaining iwo consule the special powers 

* Syria, the Qermanicp, Pannonia (fotinded 10 a.d.), etc., by consulares; Gallia 
Lugudunonsis, Lusitania, etc., by praetor ii; but all bad the aamo title, legatus 
August i pro praetore. 
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in the provinces which had been conferred upon him in 27 
for ten years. But special acts of the senate restored to him in 
a new form all the power which the consulship hitherto con- 
ferred on him. By strict law his proconsular authority ceased 
if lie entered Borne, but he was exempted from this rule ; he 
retained all the consular insignia, together with the power of 
issuing edicts, and holding meetings of the senate,* and he 
ranked as equal in all respects with the actual consuls of the 
year. The appearance of republican equality was seriously 
strained by these powers; and it was, perhaps, to counteract 
this that Augustus now began to lay more stress on his position 
as Champion of the Commons. He had held trilmnkia poiestas 
since 30 ; but fl’om 23 he began to use it as an ollicial title, 
adding in succeeding years a number to indicate the annual 
repetitions of this power. From henceforth every Roman 
emperor counted the years of his reign as the years during 
which ho had been Champion of the Commons; and 23 
tlierefore, may most suitably be reckoned as the first year of 
the fully formed eiiqiiro. The theory always continued tliat 
the Imperial power was granted by a special and voluntary act 
of the Roman people (acting through the senate) to an individual, 
and did not descend. 

Naturally, the permanence of Augustus, beside the rapidly 
changing series of consuls, made the imperial power grow steadily 
by insensible steps and often without any express enactment. 
The people became more accustomed to “ slavery ” (as those 
called it who, like Tacitus, f ])retended to sigh for a republic), 
and the emperors to command. As a rule, the peojile pressed 
upon Augustus far larger powers than lie was willing to acce])t. 

In li.c. 22, during a famine, Augustus undertook the duty of 
superintending the corn-supply of Rome (c?^ra amionae), and 
this duty always cordinued the most pressing necessity of I he 
empire. The vast populace of Romo must be fed, whatever 
liappcned, or its discontent was likely to overturn the emperor. 
Egypt, the granary of Rojne, was kept under the immediate 
personal control of the emperor and his familia ; and after 6 a.d. 
a py'aefccMs aiinonae was appointed to direct the importation. 

* This last power he accepted 22, when the people pressed on him 
permanent dictatorship and cousuliBhip, 

t ct. mt., i. p 
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Similarly the water-supply, the prevention of fire, the order 
of the city, and tho management of the public roads, were 
trusted to the emperor, and committed by him to special 
officials. 

In 22 Fannius Cacpio and Licinius Murena * were condemned 
on a charge of conspiracy, but the facts are very obscure. 
Maecenas, brother-in-law of Murena, and hitherto Augustus’s 
principal minister in Rome (Hor., Od., iii. 8. 17), lost much of 
his influence henceforth at court. Though ho accepted no 
public office (honos)^ his diplomacy had aided Octavian as much 
as the military genius of Agrippa ; he was mainly instrumental 
in attaching the great Roman writers to the party, and his 
liberality has made his name that of the typical patron of 
literature in all subsequent time. He lived in half retirement 
till his death in 8 b.c. Late in 21 Augustus went to regulate 
the East anew (21-19). Tiberius, his stepson, followed him by 
land witli an army in 20 (Ilor., Kp., i. 3). The mere show of 
power induced Phraates, the Parthian king, to restore the 
standards captured at Carrhae in 53, an event celebrated by 
the poets (Ilor., Ep., i. 12. 27). 

In 22 the last two censors of tho old style had held office. 
In 19 Augustus declined a wide authority tendered to him as 
regimen legum et morum ; but in practice he exercised it (Hor., 
Od., iv. 5. 22 ; Ep., ii. 1. 1 ; Ovid, Met., xv. 832 ; 2'rist., ii, 
233; Suet, Aug., 27 ; Dion., liv. 10), passing in 18 and 17 tlie 
great body of the Leges Juliae, and attempting to reform society 
and religion. He restored many old Roman cults, which had 
sunk into disuse, and rebuilt more than 80 temples. He passed 
laws intended to check extravagance and licentiousness, and to 
encourage marriage and the old Roman family life. The celebra- 
tion of the Ludi Sacculares in 17 was intended as the crowning 
step in this process, when literature and ][)iety united to mark 
the inauguration of a new age for the Roman state. Horace 
wrote the official hymn for the occasion, tho Carmen Saeculare. 

In 16-13 Augustus visited Gaul (Ilor., Od., iv. 2. 33; iv. 6) ; 
and the regulation of the north-western frontier now engaged 
his attention. At first he aimed at fixing the limit at the line of 
the Elbe and Danube. His great general Agrippa (who had 

* The latter is mentioned in Hor., Od,, IL 10, and iii. 19 (pubUahed in 23 teforo 
t^e OQusplrac^). 
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married his daughter Julia in 21) was in charge of the eastern 
frontier countries, 16-13 b.c. ; and the northern Wars were 
trusted to his stepsons Tiberius and Drusus. They conquered 
the tribes of Tyrol, Rhaeti, Vindelici and Norici in 15 ; and 
in 14-13 the hitherto dreaded Alpine tribes were pacified, and 
roads built. In 12-9 Tiberius reduced Pannonia, and Drusus 
fought in Germany. The death of the latter brought Tiberius to 
undertake the German war, 9-6 ; but his retirement interrupted 
the work. Agrippa had died in 12 ; and Augustus could not 
allow any general outside 4he family to gain renown, and 
endanger the dynastic succession. Tiberius returned to Germany 
4 A.D., but the revolt of Pannonia called him there, 6-9. Irl 
A.D. 9 Arminhis, who had instigated a revolt in north-west 
Germany, attacked P. Quintilius Varus, the governor of Germany, 
while he was marching through a pass in the Saltus Teuto- 
burgiensis, and annihilated his force, which consisted of three 
legions. This disaster caused the greatest consternation at 
Romo, and was a severe blow to the aged Emperor, who was 
often heard to exclaim, “ Fare, Fare, redde legiones I ” Tiberius 
resumed the German command, 10-13. Germanicus, son of his 
dead brother, succeeded him, 13-16 ; but the jealousy of Tiberius 
recalled him in 17 ; the dream of an Elbe frontier was abandoned, 
and the much longer Rhine-Danube frontier was substituted. 

The later years of Augustus’s life were uneventful. In 12 b.c. 
he succeeded Lepidus as Pontifex Maximus ; and this office 
thenceforward was imperial, marking the emperors as heads 
of the state-religion. In 9-8 b.c. the management of the city 
was reorganized ; it was divided into districts ; magistri-vi corum 
were instituted, and festivals called compitali'i in honour of the 
Lares Public! and Augustus were held. This was the greatest 
concession which Augustus made in Italy to the popular desire 
to worship him. Ift 2 B.c. the title pater patriae was conferred 
on him. 

The question of a successor had long troubled Augustus, and 
determined much of his domestic policy. His only child was 
Julia, born in 39, daughter of his second wife Scribonia. M. 
Marcellus, the popular and promising son of his sister Octavia, 
was destined to succeed him, and had married Julia in 25 (Hor., 
Od., i. 12) ; but his deatfe in 23 (Virg., Aew., vi. 867-886) ruined ^ 
the plan, and Agrippa was then sel6cted| and made to ^ivor^^ * 
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his wife Marcella and to marry Julia in 21. The elder sons of 
this marriage, Gains and Lucius, were early introduced to the 
people, and pushed forward in the career of office ; but Lucius 
died in 2 a.d., and Gaius in 4 a.d. Agrippa Postumus, born 
after Agnppa’s death in 12, was adopted by Augustus in 4 A.D., 
but banished for misconduct in 7. • 

In 39 n.c. Augustus divorced Scribonia, and in 38 married 
Livia Drusilla, taking her from her husband, Claudius Nero. 
Slic bore Augustus no children, and her aim was to secure the 
succession for her two able sons^ by her previous marriage, 
Tiberius Claudius Nero and Nero Claudius Drusus. When 
Agrippa died in 12, Tiberius succeeded to his place, divorced his 
wife Vipsania, married Julia in 11, and received the tribunician 
authority in 0. But the death of Drusus in 9, and the retirement 
of Tiberius to Khodes 6 ii.c. to 2 A.i>., left the way open for the 
young sons of Agrippa. Once more the disgraceful conduct of 
Julia (exiltd in 2 n.c. to Fandataria) and the deaths of Gaius 
and Lucius Caesar, restored Livia’s influence. Tiberius was 
adopted along with Agrippa Postumus (posthumous son of 
Agrippa and Julia) in 4 a.d. ; the tribunician power was 
restored to him in 4 a.d. ; Agrippa was exiled to Planasia in 7. 
In 11 or 12 Tiberius was appointed colleague of Augustus in the 
provinces, but not in Italy. 

Augustus died on the 19ih of August, 14 a.d., having been 
thirteen times consul, twenty-one times saluted imperator, in his 
37th 3^ear of tribunician power. 

Tiuekius. — Tiberius Claudius Nero reigned under the name 
Tiberius Caesar, Divi Augiisti Filius, Augustus. His noble 
descent and distinguished services justified the choice which 
Augustus had made of his successor ; but the death of the first 
emperor was a critical moment in the history of the empire. In 
theory the imperial power was merely a persv^nal and temporary 
gift made by the sovereign people to Augustus, who could not 
beque.'itli it to any successor. No provision existed in the 
imperial constitution, for regulating the succession. Augustus 
had shrank from making any provision! which would savour of 
monarchical and dynastic rule ; and, while he informally made 
such arrangements as might facilitate the path of his chosen 
successor, yet he fully recognized the danger that some other 
t prominent noble might attract the popular eye and grasp at tliQ 
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But the practised skill of Tiberius, long used 
iinistration and to palace intrigue, supported by the 
t his mother, the Empress Livia, surmounted success- 
difficulties of tlio interval between the lapsing of the 
} entrusted to Augustus and the fresh delegation of similar 
powers the n^nv emperor. The possible rivals against whom 
Augustus had warned him made no attempt to compete with 
him. But the army, on whose support ultimately the govern- 
ment rested, was not so easily won over. The soldiers had 
already shown signs of di^ontent with the strict terms of 
military service ; and they were not disposed quietly to permit 
these terms to become permanent under a new monarch; 
Mutinies broke out in the two great frontier armies of Paimonia 
and Germany. But the soldiers had no serious hostility to the 
new emperor ; and readily accepted vjigue promises of amending 
the terms of service, made by Driisus, son of Tiberius, in 
Paimonia, and by Germanicus his nephew, in Germariy. 

The election of magistrates was entrusted by Tiberius to the 
senate, and the popular assemblies {comitia) wore discontinued. 
The outward show of political life and freedom, left by Augustus, 
was thus discontinued, and political career was henceforth, in 
form as well as in fact, dependent on imperial favour. Vague 
discontent and hostility to the empire were always smouldering 
among the old nobility ; and this came to a h(*ad in the con- 
spiracy of Libo Drusus, 16 A.D., which ended in his suicide 
before it was really organized, and was so futile as to be doubted 
by many. 

The empty result of the German wars has been alluded to 
above. In 14 Gerraaiiicus led the repentant legions of the 
Gorman army against the Marsi, whom h()' defeated. He con- 
tinued the war for the next two years, and vanquished Arminius, 
but was recalled in 47, and celebrated a triumph. In the same 
year Germanicus was sent to the East, to set in order the 
provinces beyond the Hellespont. He settled the affairs of 
Armenia, and made terms with Parthia, but died suddenly at 
Antioch in 19. It waS suspected by all, and believed by 
Germanicus on his death-bed, tliat his death was due to poison 
administered at the instance of On. Calpurnius Piso, governor 
of Syria, who, people saicL had been sent out by the emperor to 
be a spy and a check on him^ and who had beep on notoriously 
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bad terms with him. Piso, on his return to Pome, was put on 
his trial, and condemned for disobedience to his superior officer. 
Germanicus ; but the charge of poisoning broke down, and there 
is no reason to believe that it was true. 

From 17 to 24 a.d. a war was carried on against the 
Numidian Tacfarinas by Junius Blaesus,* and afterwards by 
P. Dolabella. It ended with the defeat of Tacfarinas. An 
insurrection in Gaul under Julius Florus and Julius Sacrovir 
(21 A.D.) was crushed by C. Silius, and risings in Thrace in 19 
and 25 were put down, the latter tby Poppaeus Sabinus. The 
Frisii in North Germany revolted in 28, but the Romans were 
riot successful in crushing them. 

It was in Tiberius’s reign that the volunteer prosecutors 
{ddatores)^ began to exercise unbounded influence. The 
definition of treason (maiestas) bad been so widened as to 
include many offences not originally contemplated as coming 
under the 'law, and any insulting speech or writing against the 
emperor was enough to secure the conviction of the author. 
Tiberius made some attempts to limit the application of the law, 
but finally countenanced the delatores^ owing to the influence of 
Sejanus, his powerful favourite, and many noble families were 
thus brought to ruin. 

Aolius Sejanus, t an eques of Etruscan descent, and prefect of 
the praetorian guards, had steadily increased his influence with 
Tiberius, and had formed the ambitious design of becoming his 
successor. Ho first intrigued with Li villa, wife of Drusus, son 
of Tiberius, and having with her connivance compassed Drusus’s 
death in 23 a.d., he vainly sought permission to marry her. In 
2() the emperor left Romo for ever, and next year retired to 
Capreae, a small island off Campania, and Sejanus was left more 
free to prosecute his designs. After the death of the emperor’s 
mother, Livia, in 29, Sejanus succeeded in* getting Agrippina, 
widow of Germanicus, with her sons Nero and Drusus, banished. 
Tiberius, however, now began to suspect Sejanus’s designs, and 
resolved to bring about his downfall. To conceal his intentions 

* Blaesufl was saluted “ imporaior ” by the troops ; the last occasion when this 
was permitted to any but the emperor. 

t As no state prosecutor existed in Homo, it was left to private persons to take 
the initiative. in prosecuting criminal charges; but such persons, though never 
popular (Hor., Sat, i. 4, 65-68), now began to be a terror and a danger to innocent 
as well aa ipiilty. 

X Uis career is sketched by Juvenal, lo. 66-iOlr, 
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ho loaded Sejanus with honours, made him joint consul with 
himself, and at the same time sent Macro to supersede him. 
Sejanus was condemned to deatla by the senate, and executed 
in 31 amidst the execrations of the people. In 33 Agrippina 
committed suicide after the murder of her son Drusus. 

The later years of Tiberius’s life were spent in almost unbroken 
retirement at Capreae. Little was known in Rome as to his 
way of living on .the island, and the licence and foulness of 
Roman scandal vented its dislike for the morose and unapproach- 
able emperor in inventing or reporting a scandalous chronicle 
of Capreae, which has made this period a proverb for vice of 
the most hideous kind. What was truth and what mere maliCe 
in these reports, wo cannot tell and need not inquire ; but the 
tales that cling round a historical figure are usually an index 
of his character. It is remarkable that one whoso early career 
was so brilliant, whose talents were so great, and wliose conduct 
at first so good, should sink at last into a proverb* of infamy ; 
and the improbability of such a metamorphosis has led some 
modern writers to air the theory that Tacitus and Suetonius 
have mistaken false and groundless scandal for real history. It 
is indeed true that Tacitus was bitterly prejudiced against the 
early emperors, but his trustworthiness cannot bo depreciated 
so low as this theory would suppose. In happier circumstances, 
Tiberius might have been a great man ; but, when set free from 
all restraining influences, the faults of his nature, pride, coldness, 
and suspicion, corrupted all that was good in him. 

Tiberius died on the 16th of March, 37 a.d. He was suc- 
ceeded by his grandnephew, Gains Caesar, surnamed Caligula 
(“ Little Boots ”) by the soldiers from the soldier’s boots (caligae) 
which he used to wear as a boy. 

Caligula. — The reign of Gains began well, and an era of 
peace was oxpeefed. Ho abolished the right of appeal from 
magistrates to himself, restored comitia* promised the senate 
to govern constitutionally, and discouraged the delatores. At 
the end of eight months, probably through the influence of 
Herod Agrippa, ho plunged into a wild career of revelry and 
debauchery, and attempted to play the Eastern potentate. He 
put to death his cousin, Tiberius Gemellus, who, along with 
himself, was the heir pf the late emperor. His claim to be^ 
* The restoration was iiiot 
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worshipped as a god caused riots among the Jews, both in Judaea 
and Alexandria. His mad career exhausted the coffers of tlie 
state, and led to exactions in Italy and in Gaul, where he went 
in 40. His expedition there and to Germany has been travestied 
by ancient writers. According to them, he went as far as 
Boulogne, and, after making his army fill their helmets with 
shells, returned to Horne. But there can bo no doubt that the 
expedition was undertaken with a view to cnish the conspiracy 
in which it was believed that Cn. Lentulus, governor of Upper 
Germany for ton years, liad engaged against Caligula ; and the 
completeness of its success exposed it to the charge of being 
an empty parade. Lentulus, tlioiigli a great favourite with the 
soldiers, was put to death, and great changes were made in the 
disposition of the disalfected troops. 

The sudden change of Gaius’s life from the unceasing clanger 
and wearing anxiety of his [)Osition under d’iberius as probable 
heir, liable ht any moment from freak or Kus})icion to be slain by 
the jealous tyrant, to the unbridled freedom of an emperor, was 
more tliaii his intellect could stand. The freaks and caprices 
that are recorded reveal a monomania, which revelled in un- 
restrained power. He delighted to be treated as a god, and to 
heap insults on the nobles of Rome. He wished that all Romo 
had one neck, to be cut at a blow. On the 24th of January, 41, 
lie perished by a conspiracy among a few of Ins personal 
attendants, who were in constant terror that they might at any 
moment be ordered to deatli. Ranging the palace after his 
assassination, the soldiers found his uncle, Tiberius Claudius 
Drusus Germaiiicns, a man of fifty, concealing himself in terror 
for his life. (.)nc of the soldiers, in jest, saluted the cowering 
wretch as emperor, and the grim joke was carried into real 
earnest by his comrades. 

Claudu’s had been looked upon as unfit for statesmanship, 
and had given his leisure hours to letters. He annulled the 
acts of Gains and modelled his statecraft on that of Augustus. 
Many useful reforms were passed, albeit they often savoured of 
pedantry. He purified the senate, and\attonded personally to 
the administration of justice. He completed the Aqua Claudia, 
an aqueduct which had been left unfinished by Gains, built the 
port of Ostia, and drained Lake Fucinus. 

Whereas Tiberius had made a principle of carrying out 
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Augustus’s provincial administration with the least possible 
change, and Gains had treated it with indifference, Claudius paid 
great attention to it, and made a number of changes, especially 
in the East. Mauretania was annexed and divided into two 
provinces ; Thrace was made a province ; Mithridates, king of 
Armenia, was brought a prisoner to Koine ; the kingdom of 
Herod was restored in Judaea ; the kingdoms of Polemon in 
Pontus and of Anfiochus in Cilicia, Lycaonia, and Commagene 
were consolidated ; the franchise was freely extended throughout 
the empire, and the politicai rights of the Gauls were increased. 

The most important foreign event of the reign was tho 
conquest of tlio sontli and soutli-AVCst parts of Britain, In 4.% 
preceded by du's general Aulus Plautius, Claudius invaded the 
country in person, remaining only sixteen days, and leaving tho 
work of consolidation and extension of the conquest to be carried 
on by Plautius from 43 to 47, and by P. Ostorius Scapula from 47 
to 52. The last-named conquered the British prince'Caractacus, 

Claudius’s first wife after his accession was Messalina, who, 
abetted by his freedmen. Narcissus, Pallas, and others, caused 
great oppression of the nobles. Messalina formed, in 48, tlio 
scheme of contriving the accession of C. Silius, a noble with 
whom she actually went through the form of marriage; but 
here the freedmen stepped in and secured tho ruin of the guilty 
])air. Next year Claudius married his niece Agrippina tho 
younger. She set herself to win power in every way, and 
induced Claudius to adopt her son L. Domitius Ahenobarbus 
(called Nero after his adoption), to the detriment of his own son 
Britannicus. Claudius might have revoked this step, but died 
on the 13th of October, 54 a.d., so conveniently for her schemes 
that he was universally believed to have been poisoned by her. 

Nero. — ^The first years of Nero’s reign were marked by a 
contest between Sbneca his tutor and Burrus the prefect of the 
praetorian guards on the one hand and his mother Agrippina on 
the other. Agrippina received a check in the dismission of the 
freed man Pallas, and in revenge she espoused the cause of 
Claudius’s son BritanniJus, whereupon Nero caused Britannicus 
to be poisoned (55). Seneca and Burrus managed tho state 
well, but allowed Nero to pursue a course of dissipation. He 
formed a liaison with P^paea, wife of Otho, the future emperor, 
and she induced him to put his mother to death (59). In 6^ 
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Buitus died, and Seneca retired from public affairs. Nero 
divorced Octavia, and married Poppaea, who, along with the 
praetorian prefect Tigellinus, exerted great influence over the 
emperor. In 64 occurred the great fire at Rome, and Nero was 
accused by his contemporaries of having caused it, chough there 
is no sure evidence that he had anything to do with it.* To 
divert popular clamour, the Christians were charged with the 
deed, and many were put to death with cruel tortures. In 65 
a conspiracy to dethrone Nero was formed under the leadership 
of C. Calpurnius Piso, and its discovery was followed by many 
executions, including those of Seneca and the poet Lucan. In 
66 Nero visited Greece, and restored its freedom to the countrj\ 
While there he continued the scenic exhibitions which had 
already done so much in Italy to bring him into contempt. 
Reports of disaffection in the West recalled him to Romo. On 
his return in March, 68, he heard that Gaul had revolted under 
Julius Vindex, and that Servius Sulpicius Galba had taken arms 
against him in Spain. The first insurrection was crushed by 
Verginius Rufus, who refused the empire offered him by his 
victorious troops, but the nows of Galba’s action threw Nero 
into a panic, and he committed suicide on the 9th of June, 68. 

The chief foreign events of the reign were the successes of 
Domitius Corbulo in Armenia from 58 to 66, and the insurrection 
in Judaea, which began in 66. In 61 Suetonius Paulinus put 
down a revolt of the Iconi in Britain under their queen Boudicca 
or Boadicea. The provincial administration, especially during 
the first half of the reign, was vigorous and successful. 

Galba, who had been saluted as imperator by the soldiers, 
and had declared himself “ lieutenant of the senate and people,” 
was proclaimed emperor immediately on Nero’s death, and 
marched for Rome. An attempt by Nymphidius Sabinus, the 
praetorian prefect, to seize the throne, wasrput down. Galba 
alienated his supporters by his policy in Gaul, by his meanness 
(as they called his efforts to retrench, necessitated by Nero’s 
ruinous extravagance), by his severity, and by the fact that he 
spared Tigellinus, the hated favourite of Nero. In the beginning 
of 69 ho adopted Piso Licinianus as his associate in the 
principate. M. Salvius Otho, who had expected this honour, 

* It is a fancy of some modern authorities that Nero caused the fire in order to 
destroy the narrow lll bullt streets of old Borne, and to rebuild them ^tter, taking 
all care to prevent loss of life from fire and from starvation. 
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raised a mutiny among the praetorian guards, who saluted him 
as imperator. Galba and Piso attempted to quell the riot that 
ensued, hut were put to death in the Forum on the 15th of 
January, 69. 

Otho and Vitellius. — Meanwhile the legions of Lower . 
Germany had revolted against Galba, and hailed A. Vitellius as 
imperator. Otho on his succession sent Vitellius overtures of 
peace, promising him an honourable retreat if he would retire 
from the contest, but these terras were rejected. Vitellius sent 
A. Caeciiia and Fabius Valcps on before him to Italy, and they, 
after some indecisive fighting, elfected a junction, and finally 
defeated Otho’s army near Betriacum, between Cremona and 
Mantua. On4;he lOtli of April Otho in consequence committed 
suicide, and Vitellius came to the throne. Vitellius was met at 
Lugudunum by Valcns and Caecina. On coming to Rome ho 
conducted the government with comparative mildness, but the 
real power lay with his two generals, who encouraged his 
extravagance. 

Meanwhile the armies in the East looked about for an emperor 
of their own. C. Licinius Mucianus, legatus of Syria, refused 
the proffered honour, and the choice fell upon T. Flavius 
Vespasianus, legatus of Judaea, who was loyally supported by 
Mucianus. Vespasian, who had greatly distinguished himself 
as the lieutenant of A, Plautius by the conquest of the Isle of 
Wight and the southern portion of Britain, was proclaimed 
emperor at Alexandria on the 1st of July, 69, and it was decided 
that he should hold Egypt, while Mucianus should march west. 
Before Mucianus could arrive, Antonius Primus, legatus com- 
manding the seventh legion, who had embraced the cause of 
Vespasian, hurried to Italy, met Caecina,- and induced him to 
desert Vitellius. * Primus defeated the Vitellians at Betriacum, 
marched on Romeo before Valens could come north to oppose 
him, and finally crushed Vitellius at Rome. This made the way 
clear for Vespasian. In the troubles connected with the capture 
of Rome, the temple of Jupiter on the Capitol was burned about 
the 20th of December, 6©. 

There was also trouble in the North-west. In 69 Julius 
Civilis induced his countrymen, the Batavi, to revolt from Vitellius 
and take up arms for Vespasian. The revolt spread, and he 
was able to blockade tffe Roman army in Vetera (the modern'* 
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Xantcn). On the death of Vitellius, Civilis made no secret that 
he was fighting against Rome; and his coadjutors, Julius Clas- 
sicus and Julius Tutor, proclaimed air “ imperium Galliarum,” 
to which many of the Roman soldiers swore allegiance. Tn 
70 Civilis, after some successes, was defeated by Pc-tilius Cerealis, 
and contrived to make terms for himself. Ilis later history is 
unknown. 

Vkspastan, the first of the Flavian line, a. man of very humble 
origin, came to Rome in the summer of 70. He had in the 
spring renewed the operations agaipst the Jews, which had been 
dropped during the difficulties of the preceding year. Ilis son 
Titus was sent against Jerusalem, which he took after an 
obstinate resistance on the part of the inhabitants, and levelled 
with the ground. Judaea was made a Roman province ; and 
in 71 the temple of Janus was closed. A new temple was 
built to Jupiter Capitolinus in 70, and in the next few years 
many new* public buildings, including a temple to Peace (75), 
were created. The emperor set about retrenching expenditure, 
carrying out with better judgment the economical policy of 
Galba, and adding to the taxes, so as to put the finances on a 
sound basis. He treated the senate respectfully, but curtailed 
its powers. He discouraged trials for maiestas, but did not allow 
the dclatores to be prosecuted. 

Provincial administration was vigorously managed by Vespa- 
sian. lie conferred Latin rights (an incomplete form of Roman 
citizenship) on all the municipia of Spain (74 a.d.), and on 
the Ilelvetii. He organized and enlarged the united province 
Lycia-Pamphylia ; and incorporated the kingdom of Antiochus in 
the empire, repelled a Parthian invasion in 77, strengthened 
the defences on the Danube, and continued the conquest of 
Britain. 

Vespasian died on the 23rd of July, 79, aifd was succeeded by 
his son Titus, who had since the 1st of July, 71, been associated 
with him in managing the empire, and counted the years of liis 
reign from that date. 

Titus reigned from 79 to 81. He courted popularity, freely 
squandered what his father had saved, and prosecuted the 
delatores. He ordered no senator to execution, and his death 
was universally regretted. In 79 occurred the great eruption 
of Vesuvius which buried Pompeii and Herculaneum, and in 
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80 the new temple of Jupiter Capitolimis and other public 
buildings were burned. In 80 the Flavian amphitheatre, which 
in its half-ruinous coiKiition is now called the Coliseum, was 
dedicated with games of extraordinary magnificence. Titus 
died on the 13th of September, 81. 

Domitian, the younger son of Vespasian, succeeded his 
brother. In 83 he led a campaign against the Chatti, and 
assumed the title of Germanicus. After this war Domitian set 
himself to break down the power of the senate, by assuming the 
censorship for life, by cau^ng himself to be designated consul 
for ten years in 84, and by assuming the power of life and death 
over the senate. Cn. Julius Agricola, who had taken the 
command in Britain in 78, defeated the Caledonian chief 
Calgacus in the battle of Mount Graupius in 84. He was 
recalled next year by Domitian. In 85 Decebalus, King of 
Dacia, vdio had formed the ambitious scheme of founding a 
great military state, attacked Moesia successfully. * In 86 this 
defeat was retrieved by Julianus ; but the emperor thought it 
best to make terms with Decebalus, on account of trouble with 
the Suevic peoples, who would have been only too ready to join 
arms with the Dacians. Decebalus was accordingly recognized 
as king under the lordship of Rome. Domitian celebrated a 
triumph in 89. In 92 he was for eight months in the field 
against the Sue vie nations and their Sarmatian allies, the 
lazygcs. Many reverses w’ere sustained, and the war was con- 
tinued into the next reign. In 88 the revolt of L. Antonius 
Saturninus, governor of Upper Germany, which was suppressed 
by Norbanus, turned Domitian into a cruel tyrant. The delatores 
flourished again, and many prominent citizens were put to death. 
The emperor, however, managed public affairs well. He strove 
to put down Eastern effeminacy, and to revive the morality and 
religion of the republic, and was careful in his choice of pro- 
vincial governors. Domitian met his death, not from the senate 
whom he feared, but from his own household. The Empress 
Domitia, whom he had divorced but recalled, formed a plot 
against him, and on tlfe 18th of September, 96, he fell by the 
hand of a freedman called Stephanus. Thus perished the last 
of the Flavian dynasty. 

Under the Flavian dynasty the policy was begun of treating 
Christians as outlaws, liable to death on confession of the tmme^ 

2 A 
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and the persecution by Domitian is printed dt tp on the memory 
of history, though few facts are recorded. It ' .ould appear that 
Christianity spread among the higher Tilasses in Home, and 
aifected even the Emperor’s himily. The Flavian policy towards 
the Christians was continued by lat(fr emperors in theory, 
though in practice it was carried out only occasionally in 'active 
persecution. 

Nkuva. — M. Cocceius Nerva was elected, emperor by the 
senate. He took an oath to put no senator to death, and con- 
snltcfi the senate in everything. CVeat attention was ])aid to 
Italy, and comparatively little to. the provinces. The praetorians 
demanded the execution of Domitian’s murderers, and Nerva 
was forced to comply. This decided him to adcfl)t a consort, 
and his choice fell on i\r. Flpius Trajamis, legatus of Upper 
Germany, and a native of Spain. The adoption took place 
on the 27th of October, i)7, while Trajan was still in Germany. 
Nerva died Sn the 25th of .January, 98. 

Tuajax ranks among the most vigorous and the greatest of 
the emperors. He spent the summer of 98 in Germany, and the 
next winter on the Danube, making preparations for a Dacian 
war. In the beginning of 99 he came to Home, where he re- 
mained two years. Early in 101 he started for Dacia, and after 
two campaigns, in the course of which he captured the king’s 
capital, Sarin izegethusa,* he compelled Decebalus to accept his 
terms. Dacia, however, became a dependent state, having no 
power of making peace or war without the consent of Rome. 
Tlie senate dccreetl to Trajan the title of Dacicus. Decebalus, 
however, again revolted, and in 104 d’rajan again set out for 
Dacia. In 100 the war was brought to a close by the death of 
Decebalus, and Dacia was made a province. Trajan returned 
to Home in 107, and celebrated a triumph. Tlie native popula- 
tion of Dacia was mostly driven out, and the country was re- 
populated by colonists from all parts, especially from Asia Minor. 
In 100 Arabia Petraea was formed into a province by the 
governor of Syria, Cornelius Palma. 

During the next eight years Trajan was at Rome. He ti*eated 
the senate with marked respect, but at the same time did not 
enlarge its prerogatives. Ilis own powers were increased by 
his creating new patricians, and by the appointment of a curator 
fei ^uhlicae to control the affairs of the Italian towns and the 
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free cities abroad. His success in finance was great, and was 
due partly to the economy of his court, and partly to the w^ealth 
accruing from the Dacian mines. The condition of slaves was 
made harder. Special attention was given to increasing tliQ- 
population and improving the agriculture of Italy. Many new 
buildings wore erected in Italy and at Rome, notably the F()ru7n 
Trajan was very liberal in making new roads in 
the ]u*ovinces, and sent special commissioners to several senatorial 
provinces. 'Id ms Pliny was sent to Bitliynia, and the corre- 
spondence between him aiTd Trajan, which is extant, shows how 
closely Trajan directed affairs in this province. In 112 Trajan 
issued a famous rescript forbidding lietaeriae of Christians in 
Bithynia. 

Chosrocs, King of Parthia, had interfered in the afiairs of 
Armenia by ])utling Parthomasiris on the throne. Trajan re- 
solved to punish him for. this illegal act, declared»war on him, 
and left for the East in the end of 113. Chosroes sent an 
embassy to meet him at Atlums, but the terms offered wore not 
accepted, and Trajan pressed on to Antioch, where he required 
Parthomasiris to lay his crown before him in 115. The Armenian 
king was then dismissed, but was shortly afterwards murdered, 
possibly with Trajan’s connivance. While in Antioch, Trajan 
narrowly escaped with his life in the great earthquake of 115. 
In the same year he founded the new provinces of Mesopotamia 
and Adiabene, but these regions had soon to be reconquered. 
In llfi lie sailed down the Euphrates, and took Ctesiphon, the 
Parthian capital. Chosroes fled, and the crown was given to 
his son Parthamaspates, as a client of Rome. 'J’rajan had the 
title of Parthicus conferred on him. Meanwhile the Jews had 
revolted in Mesopotamia, Palestine, and other countries where 
they formed a la^e part of the population, and had to be put 
down with great slaugliter. Trajan’s presence was urgently 
required in the East, as difficulties had arisen with the Sarmatians, 
the Moors, and the Britons ; but he died on his homeward 
journey at Selinus, in Qjilicia, in August, 117 a.d. 
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II.-DESCENDANTS OP OCTAVIA, SISTER OF 
AUGUSTUS. 

'!) C. IMurcellus = Octavia = (2) M. Autonius (triumvir). 


M. Marcelliis Antonia Antonia the 

(^d. B c. 23). the elder = L. Domitius. yoiinj^cr = 

]S. Claudius 

DruMiH. 
(See Illr) 


Bomitia Lepida ( = M. Valerius Cn. Domitius 

I Barbatus Messalla). ( = Agiippina 
\ the }ouiiger). 

Valeria IMessalina • 

(wife of Imp. Claudius). 


III.— AUGUSTUS’S STEP-CHILDREN. 

(1) Ti. Claudius Nero = Livia Augusta = (2) Imp. Augustus. 

I • 


Imp. Tiberius = Vipsania N. Claudius Dru8us(= Antonia 

■ Agrippina. the 

younger). 


D.usiis Germanicus Livia (Li villa) Imp. Claudius 
(= Livia, { = Agrippina ( == Diusus, sou ( = Messalina) 
sister the elder), of Tiberius), 

of Ger- 
man ieus). 


Julia (= Nero, oldest Claudius Octavia 

son of Germanicus). Britannicus. ( = Imp. Nero) 
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a. 

iVcciiia, L., 32s. 

Adiuean TiOujiue, 170; in j 
alliiuuu \NitU IMulip V., ! 
1 ;c) ; control ol', by 
iJoiiu*, iri5. j 

Acliacau \>ar, 166. j 

AitliU's, 38, 142. ! 

Af'lius Gallus <iefeatc<l in 1 
Arabia Felix, 340. 1 

At'uiilius Leitblus, IVI., 
inilitury road made by, , 
3B. I 

Acmilius raiilluM, Tj., slain ' 
in tlie battle, of Cannae, 
107. 

AemiJins T’anllns, T^. 
(son), defeats PiTsens, 
163. 

Aeneas, legend of, 9. | 

Acquians, 5, 41. j 

Aetolian League, 129 ; ' 
forum alliance with 
Konie, i jo ; but is 
obliged to*^ make i)eaco ; 
with riiilip V., 130; I 
chief town An^^racia 
tak(>n by the Itoinans, ' 
134; compelled to* sue ! 
for peace, and the ! 
League e.rusljed, 134, 
Afranius, T,i., (kuisul, 267. , 
Afranius, Tj. (poet). 325. j 
Africa, invaded by the ' 
Homans, 8 ), 16 ). I 

Agrarian Law of Sp. Cas- 1 
sius, 38 ; law introduced ! 
by Ti. Gracchus, i8t, I 
182 ; extended by C. | 
Gracchus. 187; laws 
pass(?d after the death 
of the Gracchi, 191 ; law 


luoposed by Rullus, 
2(')i ; law inti‘odu<-ed by 
Gaesar, 2()8. 

Agrigentuiu besic*ged and 
taken, 87. | 

AgripjKi, Uenkl, 3^7. 

Agrii»pa, M., O'cluvians 
general, •Irives L. Anto- 
nins and Fulvia out 
<tf Home, 312 ; defeats 
tliem at I’erusia, 312 ; 
con.structs the Julius 
Portus, 315 ; defeats 
fleet of Sextus I’ompi ius, t 
316; defeats the Can- 
tabri, 340 ; «leath of, 342. 

Agri])pina the younger, 
\\ifo of Claiidms, 34<>; 
believed to have "j>oi- 
soned the emperor, 349 : 
lier death b^' Nero, 
34 ')- 

Agrippina, widt»w f)f Ger- 
municus, banislied, 346 ; 
commits snicMe, 347. 

Alba Lt»nga, louiidation j 
of, 9 ; ih'struction of, 15. j 

A 11)011 Ijuke, legend of 
the, 53, 

Alesia surrenders to Cae- 
sar, 279. 

A 1 lobrbges, ambassadors 
of the, 262. 

.Vlps, llamiibal’s passage 
of, T03 ; note oil, 108. 

Amil/nSy 155. 

IKncus Mar<-ius, succceils 
Tulliis llostdius, 15 ; 
eonquers several Latin 
citie.s, am! removes in- 
habitants to Kome, 13 ; 
institutes the Fetiales, 

► 15 ; founds a Colony at 
Ostia, 15 ; Ibriifles the 


Janiculuin, 16 ; con- 
structs tlie. Pons Subli- 
cius, 16 ; his reign and 
death, 16. 

Andnscus, 166. 

Antepildnii 149. 

Antiochiin, king of Syria, 
j>ro|.«)ses to PJiilip V. to 
j).irtiiion Fgypt between 
them, i,,o ; receives 
Ilanniliarus a fugitive, 
i.G ; is persuaded to 
invade Gri'cce, 133; is 
tleleateil atTlierinopy lue, 
and ret inns to Syria, 
133 ; in\ad( s the king- 
dom of J’crgamn.s but 
is defi'ated near Mag- 
nesia. 134 : is compelled 
ce»ieali liis dominions 
in Asia INIinor, to pay 
i’mes, and surri'iider 
Hannibal, 134; peace 
cone bull'd, and affairs 
of Asia ^ettlod, 135. 

Aiitiochus Asiaticiis de- 
posed, 25 a. 

Anbnius, C., 261, 262, 

Antonins, L., revolt of, 

312- 

Antonins, M. (orator), as- 
sassinated, 22U. 

Antony (IMarcus Anto- 
nins), Consul with 
Caesar, 298 ; offers a 
diadi'iii to Caesar, 298 : 
taki'S possession of 
Caesar’s papei's ami 
treasures, 301 ; pro- 
nounces the funeral ora- 
tion over tlie b< dy of 
Cae.^ar, 302 ; master^.f 
Rome, 302 ; attacked bv 
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Cicero in his Philippics, 

304 ; retires to cisul- | 
pine (iaul, aiul hosieKcs 
Mutinti, 304; declared 
a public enemy, 304 : 
defeats Pansa, 304; is 
defeated by llirtiua,305 ; 
received in Furtlier tlanl 
i)y Lepidus, 305 ; forma 
Triumvirate with Oc- 
taviaii ami T.epidus, 

305 : defe.ats Cassius at 
Philippi, 3oy ; licen- 
tious conduct in j\siii 
III i nor, and meeting 
witlj Cleopatra, 311, 312, ; 
follows her to Alex- ' 
audria, 312; his troo])s 
defeat' d in Syria, 313; 
meets his wife and I 
brother at Athens, 313; | 
his wife dies, 313 ; forrns ' 
an alliance wdli Sextus 
Pompeius, 313 ; marries : 
Octavia, sister of Octa- 
viau, 314 ; returns to the ' 
East witii Octavia, 3T4; | 
his success in .Syria, 1 
314; makes another j 
treaty witli Octuvian. I 
315; renews his union ] 
with Cleopatra, ^i6 ; 
defeated in Partliia, 317 ; 
returns to Alexand 
317; is defeated by Oc- 1 
tavian in the battle of 
Actium, 318 ; is again 
defeated at Alexandria, 
3Tq ; stubs hiniself,,^i9. 

Apollonia, besieged by ' 
Philip V. of Maceduii, 
X30. 

AppdlaUo, 147. 

Appius Claudius, the de- 
cemvir, 45, 48. 

Appius Claudius Caecus, 
82 ; his son, 86. 

Aquae Sextiae, battle at, 
203 

Aqudlius, M’., Consul, 
suppresses the Second , 
Servile War in Sicily, ! 
205 ; is defeated, and ; 
made prisonei* by Mith- 
ridates, 223. 

Archclaus defeated 
Chaeronea, 224 ; and i 
again at Orchomenua, j 
224. 

Archimedes, 1x3. . 

Ariobarzanes expelled 
/■■"om CJappadocia, 223 ; 
restored, 223 ; again ex- 


pelled, 223 ; reslored to 
his kingdom, 254. 

Ariovistus defeated by 
Caesar, 274. , 

AristobvUns surrenders to 
Pompey. 253. 

Armenia, I'ompey in, 252, 

Army, Roman, organisa- 
tion of, 148. 

Artaxatft, victory of Lii- 
culliis at, 247 ; sub- 
mission t>f Tigranes at, 
252. 

As C weight), 23. 

Ascanlus, legend of, q. 

A'culum, levolt at, ti 

Atefldiian Fahniae, 326. 

Athenio, leader of slaves 
in Sicily, 205 ; defeated 
and slain by Aquillius, 
205. 

Athens, 120; declares 
against Rome, 224. 

Attultis Pliiloinetor, 177. 

Angm-s, 19, 6j. 

Augustus, title coiiferrctl 
on Octavinn, 339 ; sets 
out for Spain, 340; <’an- 
tabri finally crushed, 
340 ; resigns the consul- 
ship, 340 ; superintends 
the corn-supply of Home. 
341 ; regulates the affairs 
of the East, 342 ; passes 
t-c Leffex Julia*^, 342 ; 
visits (til'll, 342; suc- 
ceeds Ijepidus as Ponti- 
fex Maximus. 343 ; 
divorces Scriboiiia and 
marries Livia Drusilla, 
344; TilKTlas appointed 
his colleague, 344; his 
death, 344. 

Auruiici, 6. 

Autronius Paetus, P., 260. 


B. 

Balearic slingers, 151. 

Batavi, revolt of, 3c;i. 

Belgic War, 274. “ 

Blbdlus, M , 268, 260, 291. 

Blaesiis, Junius, with P. 
Doliibella, defeats Tac- 
farinji-s 346. 

Boadicca, queen of the 
Iceni. defeated, -^50. 

Boii, 3, 97 ; finally con- 
quered and slaughtered, 
X38. 

Bononia (Bologna), colony 
at, 138. 


Bosporus, Cimmerian, 252. 
Brennus, 55, 56, 58. 
Britain, first invasion by 
Caesar, 276 ; second in- 
vasion, 277 ; invasion 
of, iiy Claudius, 349 ; 
revolt in, 350 ; Agrici-la 

*'»• SJ.o 
Bruttii, 6. 

Brutus, D., besieges Mas- 
[ silia, 290 ; governor of 

I Cisalpine ft.iul, 3-''2 ; 

j commands ag/dnst A n- 

touy, 305; put to death 
at Aqiiileia, ^05. 

Brutus, L. Junius, 28, 29 ; 

liis doiith, 3T. 

Brutus, M. Junius, 
Praetor, cons]»ires with 
Ciissius .and otlicrs to 
iissassiuate Caesjir, 298 ; 
retires to Macedonia, 
collects an .army 
in IVIacetlonia, 308 ; 
pliuulors Lycia, 30S ; 
crosses over intt) Thrace, 
309 ; defe-ited l>y Oc- 
tivian at Philippi, 310 v 
slays liimself, 310. 


c. 

I Caeeilius, Q., 274. 

Caesar, Caius Julius, early 
life, 256, 2^7 ; Quaestor, 
257; Aedile, 257; re- 
stores statues aud tro- 
phies of Marius, 257; 
Propraetor in Spain, 
868 ; his conquests there, 
268 ; t oiisul, 268 ; forms 
cabal with Pompey and 
Crassus (first 'I’rium- 
viratc), 268 : carries 
Agrarian Law, 268 ; 
supports Pompey, and 
givi^ him his only 
daughter Julia in mur- 
ritige, 269 ; divorces his 
wife,iK27o ; obtains com- 
mand in Gaul. 269 : ist 
campaign in Gaul, 274; 
2nd, 274 ; 3rd, 275 ; 4th, 

275 * 277 ; 6th, 278 ; 

7th, 278 ; 8th, 280 ; 
rivalry of Pompey, 284- 
287 ; quarters at Ra- 
venna, 286; oidered to 
disband his army, 287 ; 
refuses and crosses tlie 
Rubicon, 288 ; enters 
Rome, 289 ; conquers 
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his opponents fn Spain, 

2 )o ; short Dictatorshij), 
2<ji ; cnnses to Grec 
(‘iK-ou liter Pomxiey, I 
vitji \ total «letVat of 
Pompcy in the battle of 
PharsaluF,2 Dictator, j 
294 ; pursues P*iiii])t'y 
into Kf^ypt, 2 h : 
ports CleopatiM, 2^4 ; 
coinpiers rhaniacos, 
294 : leturns to Ivoiuo, 
294; (h'feats Poini'('iaii- 
ai'iuy in Africa, 20s ; 
iniister of the Homan 
world, and Dict.itor for 
ten yeais, 21^5 : his 
Triumph, 296; his 
clemency and reforms, 
291, 296, 297 : Inipera- 
tor and Dictator for life, 
297; conspiracy a|!;iinst 
him, 2 q 8 ; assassination, 
299 ; ciiaracter, 291 > 
.racter us a writ'jr, j 

Caesar, Gains (Caligula^ | 
succ(‘eds Tiberius, ;:;^7 ; 
restores tlio comilia 
and discourages the 
ddatortz, 347 ; causes 
the d<*ath of his cousin, 
Tiberius Gemellus, 347 ; 
bis expc<litions to Gaul 
and Germany travestU d, 
348 ; his freaks ami 
capiiccs, 348; assassin- 
ated, 348. 

Caesar, L. Julius, Consul, 
212 ; ill Social ^Va^, 2x2 ; 
proposes licx Julia, 
ai 3 

Calabria, 7. 

Calpurnlan Daw, De H^pe- 
tundis, 188. 

C.imillua, M. Furius, 53, 
54» 57. 58, 61, 64. 
Campagna, 6. 

Campania, 6. * 

Cannae, lmm*‘nse Romi^i 
army defeated at, . by 
lianiiibal, 107. 
Cantabrians, 139, 173, 340. 
Canuleia Lex, 50. 
Capitolium, 28. 

Capua opens its gates to 
Hannibal, 108 ; retaken 
by the Romans, 117. 
Caractacus, 349. 

CarlKJ, Cn, Thipirlus, Cmi- 
sul, joins Cinna, 227. 
Carthage, 84 ; capture and 
destruction of, 17 1 ; re- 


built by the Tomans, \ 
171. 

Carthaginians, their navy, 

87 : defeated by the Ko- 
mtm navy, 88, 89, 93. 
Catilina, L. Strgius, early 
life, 260 ; conspiracy, 
260, 262 ; accused by 
Cicero, 262 ; lcav«‘S j 
Rome. 262 : collects 
troops, 2()3 ; defeated 
.and slain, 204. 

Cassius Long:niis,C. hghts 
under (hassus in Aleso- 
]iu^amia. 283 : conducts 
the ret«at to Syria, 283 ; 
originates the cons]>i- 
vacy against Caesar, 
298 ; retires into Syria, 
303 ; d(‘fcat.s JX)labclla 
in Syria, 308 ; pliind<*rs 
Rhodes, 308 : marches 
with Rruliis into I’lirace, 
309 ; dcfeate<l by An- 
tony at Philippi," 31)9 ; 
his de.ith, 30 . 

Cato, M. Porcius, in Spain, 

T ^0 ; Qua'stor, J’nvlor, 
Cuiisnl, 156, 157; (.’eli- 
sor, 160 ; his reforms, 
160 ; Ins prejudices, I 
160, t6i ; his severity | 
and avarice, 161 ; his j 
ciiaracter as a writer, i 
334 - 

Cato, M. Porcius, aiivo- 
cates the death of the 
Gatilinarian conspira- 
tors, 263 ; his death at 
Utica, 205. 

Catullus, Valerius, 327. 
Ciitiilus, Q. Lntutius, com- I 
bines with Marius in ; 
the overthrow of the i 
Cirnbri, 204 ; liis death j 
by order of Marius, 220. 
Cathlus, (J. IjutatiiiH (son ), ' 
hails Cicero as " Father 
of his Country,” 264. 
Caudine Forks, battle at, 

70. 

Celtibcrians, tribes of, 
139 ; war witli, 175. 
Cenomani, 3. 

Censors, 51, 144. 

! <'oniniH, 51, 114. 

Cent.urione*y 149 . 

1 » etliGgus, C. Cornelius, 

I 261, 263. 

Chosroes, king of Parthia, 
355 - 

Ciceao, M. Tullius, early 
life, stud'es, and success 


ns an orator, 257 ; Quais- 
tor, 258 ; prosecutes 
Verres, 258 ; his speech 
for Sox. Roscius of 
Ameria, 258; studies 
at Athens and in Asia 
Minor, 238 ; Aodile, 
Praetor, 259 ; Onisiil, 
261; opposes agrariim 
law of Rnlliis, 26 r ; 
ilenounces Catiline, 
262 ; arrests cfaispira- 
tors. 263 ; hostility of 
(. lodiiis, 2 ;o ; his lianish- 
in 'lit, 271 ; his return to 
Rome, 272 ; joins the 
liarty of Cai'sar's assas- 
sins, 301 ; hisPliilippics 
against Antony, 304 ; 
stimulates the Senate 
against Antony and Oc- 
tavian, 305 ; is included 
in the list of proscrip- 
tions, 307 ; his death, 
307 ; his character as a 
writer, 334* 

Cirnbri, 201 ; they enter 
and ravagt' Spain, 202 ; 
enter Italy, destroyed 
by Marius and Calulus, 
204. 

Cincinnatus and the 
Aeq Ilians, 41. 

Cincius Alimentus, L., 
334 - 

Cinna. L., Consul, 219; 
conflict with Octavius, 
2iy ; associated with 
Marips, 220 ; their mas- 
sacres in Rome, 220; 
murdered by his army, 
227. 

Circus Maximus, 21. 
Cisalpine (Haul, a Roman 
province, 138. 

Cives Romani, 81 . 

Civilis, Julius, 351. 
Cleopatra, C^iieen of 
meets M. Antony at 
Tarsus, 31 1 ; attracte 
him to Alexandria, 312 ; 

Is deserted for Octavia, 
314 ; again attracts An. 
tony, who returns with 
her to Alexandria, 317 ; 
war detlared against her 
by the Senate, 3x8 ; 
defeated with Antony 
at Actium, 318; de- 
ceives Antony, but falls 
to dece ve Octavian, 
319 ; kills herself, 320. » 
Clients, 16. 
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Clotliiis Piilchcr, 1 ’., pro- 
coiuiiu t t f, --o ; 
tribimr, ^70; pmourcs 
the banisbmcnt of Ci- 
cero, ?7t ; killed by i 
Milo, u'S4. i 

Chisiiun iM'sit'ged, 55. 
Cohorts, r:^T. 

Cullalia, Collatiims, 21. 
Colonics, Ivoinan, 52. 
ComUia Centuriata, 25, 
146. 

Comitia Curiata, 18, 25, 
146. 

Comitia Trihuta Plebis, 1 
44, 48, 62. 147. I 

■Comitia Tribiita Pojmli, . 

63, T47. I 

Consuls, duties of, 143. 
C(irbulo, Doniitiiis, ^<50. 
Corfiniuin, new n public 
at, 212. ' 

Corinth caiitured, and 
burnt, 

Coriolanus. C. Marcius, 
39; banishe^l from Uoine, 
39 ; invades lioine at 
the head of a Volscian 
army, 39 ; spares t he i 
city, 39 ; his deatli, 40. | 

Cornelia, mother of the 
( Jracrhi, 8 ■*. i 

Corn(?lia, daughter of Cin- j 
na, married to Caesar, I 
256 ; her death, 257. 1 

Come I iae Leges, 233, I 

Coriielii, slaves so called, ! 

232. ! 

Corsica and Sardinia, , 
formed into a 'Jlontun 
province, 96 ; revolt In, i 
140. ! 

Cotta, C. Aurelius, lawyer, j 
758. 

Cotia, L. Aurelius, 260. 
Cotta, M. Aurelius, de- 
ffeited by Mithridates, 
246. 

Crassus, P. Licinins, de- 
feated 1)3'- Aristonicus, 
177. 

Crassus, M. Lleinius, 
Praetor, appointed to 
command* the army 
against tlie Gladiators, 
741 ; defeats and slays , 
Spartaens, 241 : Consul j 
witli Pompey, 247 ; 
forms first 'J’riumvirate 
with Caesar Jind Pom- ' 
pey, 268 ; meets Caesar 
and roinp<>y at Luca, 1 
38x i second Consulship i 


with Pompe,v, 282 ; liia 
commainl in Syria, 282 ; 
croshcs the Kuphrati>s, 
28 J ; defeated and killed, 
C83. * 

('remona besieged, 138. 

Cretan archers {^a<jit- 
tarii\ 151. 

Curiae. 18. 

Otiriatii, 14. 

Curius, M\, defeats T’yr- 
rhus, 8i). 

Curtins, M., legend <>f, 64. 

Curfdes Magir trains, 142. 

# 

D. 

Docemv irate, 44; Dereni- 
viri appointed, 4.1 ; their 
tyranny, 45 ; the, Twelve 
Tables, 48; Decemviri 
continue in oflice, 45 ; 
the.v assassinate Sicini- 
us Dental us, 46; V\.- 
ginia slain by lu*r fatlier 
to sa\e her from the 
Decemvir Ajipius Clau- 
dius, 47 ; resignation of 
the Decemvirs, 47. 

Decius Mus, 1 *., self-sacri- 
fice, 68 ; and of his son, 
72. 

Decuriones, 150. 

Dei6tftrus, tetrarch of Ga- 
latia, 254. 

Demetrius of Pliaros, 96, 
129. 

Dictator, 34, 144. 

Dictatorsliip, 144 ; levived 
by Sulla, 231. 

Dohdjclhi, Cm, accused of 
extortion, 25O. 

Dolabella, P., governor of 
Syria, puts an end to his 
own life, 3(_>8. 

Iknuitiaii, succeeds Titus, 
353; le.'uls a campaign 
against the Chatti, 351 ; 
reduces the power of the 
S 4 ’nate, 353 ; celebrates 
a triumph,^ 353 ; recalls 
Agricola from Prituin, 
353 ; meets reverses in 
war, 3 S3 ; his manage- 
ment of jiiiblic afT.^rs. 
'^ 53 : persecutioTi f 

Ciiristians, 353 ; assassi- j 
nated, 35 j. 

Drama, lluinan, 322. 

Drei>anum, siege Of, 93. 

Drusus, Li bo, bis con- 
spiracy, 345, 


Drusus, M., Livius, 189, 

190. 

Drusus, 1 \I. Itivius, son 
of the opponent of C. 
Graccliiis, elected a 
Tribune, endeavours to 
obtain the Homan 
fratichise for the Al- 
lies, 209 ; assassinated, 

2TO. 

Drusus, Nero Claudius, 
343. 3 -t 4 - 


£. 

Ebiirones, revolt of the, 
277. 

Egypt, 129 ; added to the 
Jtomhn Kinpire, 320 ; 
the granary of Home, 

I 3-tt. 

I Eleetion of ten Tribunes, 

I 47. 

Luna 'Servile War), 177. 

Ennius, t^., 323. 

Equestrian Order, 54, 188. 

Etruria, 4. 

Ktrns<'ans, their name, 
language, origin, and 
portions of Italy occu- 
pied by tliem, 3, 4 ; w'urs 
with the, 52 r defeated, 
I ; in league with the 
'mbi ians, 72 ; defeated 
at l^ake Vadirno, 74. 

Euim'^ufs, king of Perga- 
iims, obtains tlio Cher- 
s«mnese, Mysia, Lydia, 
and part of Curia, 135. 

Kuiius (Servile War), 177. 


P. 

Fubia Gens and the Veien- 
tiiies, 40. 

Fa (tins. Lieutenant, de- 
Jieated by Mithridates, 
247. 

Fablus Maximus, Q., ap- 
pointcii Dictator, and to 
the cummand-in-cliief 
against Ilamiibal, zo6 ; 
styled the Cunctatoi\ or 
Lingerer,” 106 ; ob- 
tains 'rarentum, 1x7. 

Fabius Piet or, 0., 334. 

Fahins .Sanga, ()., 262. 

Falerii surrenders to the 
Homans, 53. 

Fescennine songs, 326. 
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FfUtales, 15. 

Ful(*niu‘ taken ami de- 
stroyed, ^3. 

Fitnt)ria defeated, slays 
himself, 225. 

Flamens, ij, 

FlarninliiU'^, T.,Quinctins, 
appoint ‘(I to the com- 
mand a^:aillst Philip V., 
whose aimy is dt'leated ; 
in the l):ittie of t'ynos- ' 
ee]>halae, 1 51 ; j>ro- 
claims the independeiue. 
of tJ recce, 13? ; witli- 
draws tin* Homan p‘rvi- 
from all the tow ns 
of (Jivece, and returns 
to Italy, 132. 

Fhnniniiis, C., (Udeats the* 
Jnsuhres, (>7 ; is dedcated 
^y Ilannihal, near Lake 
'I'rasimemis, ami slain, 
105. 

Forum Ul|)iamim, 355. 

Fossa JIarfaiui, 2)5. 

Fiih'ia (mistress of Q. 
Curins). 207. 

Fnlvia, wife of M. Antony, 
312 ; is driven out of 
Home, and «lefoat.ed at 
Perusia, 312; dies at 
Sicyon, 313. 

Fulviua Nobilior, M., be- 
sieges aiui eaptnn's the 
town of Ainbrucia, 134. 


G. 

Gabii, 28. 

Gabinius, A., Tribune, 
249. 

Galatia, 128. 

Galatians attaeked by Cn. 
Manlius Vulso, tlefeated 
in two battles, and eom- 
pclled to sue for pern’e, 

GaUa, Scr. Sulpiciiis, li^ 
treaehery, 173. 

G ilba, Servius’ Siilpicius, 
proclaimed etni)eror, 
350 ; marches for Home, 
350; puts down an 
attempt to seize the 
throne, 350 ; adopts Piso 
liicinianus as his asso- 
ciate, 350 ; killed, 351. 

Gallia Cisalpina, 2. 

Gallaecians, 139, X75. 

Gaul, Caesar^s wars in, 
273-280. 


Gauls in Italy, 2 ; (Insu- 
hres), 3 ; conquered, 97 ; 
(Senones) besiege Clu- 
siurn, 55 ; march against 
Uftme, 56 ; battle of the 
A Ilia, 56 : Home de- 
stroyed 57; the Gapitol 
bi'sieged, 57 ; Capitol 
saved, 57. 

Geutes, Pioman, 16. 

' Germanicus, nephew of 
j Augustus, takes com- 

in.uul in Germany, 343 ; 

I recalled, 343 ; defeats 

I tiie Marsi, 343; cele- 

I brates«{i triumph, 345 ; 

lent to th(* East, 345 ; 
d'es at Antioch, 34s* 

G(‘rmaniciis, Tiberius 
Claudius Drusus, elected 
emjieror, 34H ; passi's 
many useful reforms, 
348 ; compl<‘tes the Atjua 
Claudia, builds the port 
of Ostia, aud drains 
Lake Fucinus, 348 ; 
makes changes in the 
Flast, 34*) ; grants ex- 
tension of franchise,349 ; 
his comjuestsof parts of 
Hritain, 349 ; his mar- 
riages, 349 ; deatii, 349. 

Germany^ wars in, 343, 

346. 

Glalirio, M’. Acilius, 248. 

G laucia, follow - <I(*i 

I gogue of Saturninus, 

[ pelted to death with 

tiles l>y the mob, 208. 

'iracclii, 179-191. 

Gracclm.s, t’aius Sempro- 
iiius (the 'I’rihime), re- 
turns from Sardinia, 
187 ; elected Tribune, 
187; his legal reforms, 
187-189; «»pposed h.y 
M. Li vius Drusus. 189 ; 
murdered, 190. 

(j raceiniR, Ti. Siuiqiro- 
nius (lather of the Tri- 
bunes), suImIucs. Spain, 
140. 

Gracchus, Ti. Sempro- 
iiius (the Tribune), 
Quaestor in Spain, 18 1 ; 

the siege of Carthage, 
181 ; eh'ctcd 'Pribune, 
18 1 ; introduces Agra- 
rian Law, 1 81, 182 ; his 
murder, 184. 

Graecia, Magna, 7, 74. 

Gr^k colonies in Italy, 7. 


H. 

Ilarnilcar, a Carthaginian 
officer, excites Gauls 
and Tjigurians against 
Homans, 137. 

Ilarnilcar Barca, 93; ri'- 
lieves Lilybaeum and 
iMi'panum, 93 ; con- 
quests ill Spain, y8 ; 
deatli, 98. 

i llaimibai t lectod to siic- 

' ' ■!asdrul)al,99 ; llrst 

campaigns in S])ain, 99 ; 

. besieges and takes iSa- 
guntum, 99 ; crosses 
the Jbenis and the Py- 
renees with a largo* 
armv, 102 ; reaches tlie 
HliMiie, 102 : crosses the 
Alps, 103; encamps in 
the plains of the Po, 
among tlie Insuhres, 
103 ; reduces the Tau- 
riiii, 103 ilefeats the 
army of Scipio near tlie 
Ticinus, 104 ; defeats 
coniliinedarmy of Seijiio 
and Longus near the 
Trebia, 104 ; marches 
througli Liguria to the 
Arno, 104; defeats C. 
Flaminius at Lake Tr.i- 
siineniis, 105 ; elud(‘s 
Fabius and di'feats Mi- 
micius, 107 ; annihi- 
lates an immense Ho- 
man army at Cannae, 
107 ;»marc.hcs into Sam- 
niiim and Campania, 
and obtains Capua, 108 ; 
his rapiti marches, m; 
campaigns of b.c. 215- 
213, III, 112; obtains 
Tarentum, 112; mar- 
ches up to the walls of 
Hume, but is unable to 
take the city, 116 ; loses 
C.ipua, 1 17; los(>s Sa- 
lapia, T17; destroys the 
army of Cn. Fulvius at 
llerdoniae, 117 ; loses 
Tarentum, 117; is re- 
called from Italy, 125; 
defeated by Scipio near 
.Zama, 12b ; is protected 
liy Antiochns, after 
whose (iofeat at Mag- 
nesia, he escapes, and 
is received by Prusias, 
king of Bithynia, 134. 
159 ; is demanded by* 
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Uome, takes poison, and 
•lies, x6o. 

Hamm, in cominand of 
Carthaginian fleet, de- 
lV*ated by Lututins Catu- 
1ns, 93. 

Hasdriibal siicceeds Ha- 
mi Icar, g8 ; founds New 
Cartilage, 98 ; assassi- 
nated, 00. I 

Ilasdridial, brother of 
Hannibal, inarches from 
Spain into Italy, 118; 

defeated on the Me- 
tanrns, anti slain, 119. 

JIasttdti, T50. 

Helvetii defeated by Cae- 
sar, 274. 

Ht'rnicans, 5, 71. 

Hiero, king t)f Syracuse, i 
__ , besiegt's Messana, 
86 ; is ilefeated by the j 
Homans, and makes 
peace, 87 ; his death, 

Ji?. 

Hirtins, A., J^onsnl, de- 
feats Antony at Mutiim, 
but is slain, 305. 

Hispania (^iteriur and Ul- 
terior, I }(j. 

Hor.itii, 14. 

Horatius Flaccus, Q. 
(poet), 33c 

Hortensia, Lex, 63. 

Hortensius, Q. (orator), 
216, 217, 250, 251, 258. 

Hostiliiis IViancinu^i, C., 
defeated by the Celtibc- 
riuna, 175. 

Ilyrcanus favoure\l by 
Pompey, 253. 


I. 

lapygiana, 7. 

Jeeni, revolt of, under 
Queen Boadieea, 350. 

Tgnobiles, 155. 

Illyria and Illyrians, 96. 

Illyrian wars, 96. 

Istria subdued, 140. j 

Italia, 2. 

Italians proper. 4. 

Italy, geography of, i ; 
early inhabitants of, 7 ; 
struggles in Central 
Italy, 72 ; iinprovement 
of agriculture, 355. 

lulus, or Ascanliis, 9 


J. 

JanYchUim fortified, i6. 

Janus, temple of, *14; 
closed for the second 
time, 96: for the third 
time, 320, 338 ; for Hit' 
foiulh time, 340. 

J('r^^^alcnl besieged and 
lak«?n by Poinjiey, 25 3. 

Jugurtha, under Scipio'in 
Spain, 176; early life, 
19 j ; ])ribes the Se 
tors, i()4; defeats Ad- 
herbal, and puki bim to 
death. 104 ; war declared j 
against him, but comes 
to Koine under safe con- 
duct, 195 ; innrdcrs Mas- 
siva, and is ord.crcd to j 
cpiit Italy, 195 ; defeated j 
by Metcllus, 196 *, and J 
by Marius, 199, who ■ 
takes him prisoner, and 
I conveys him to Koine, 

! where he is starved in 

I prison. 199, 2of). 

1 Julia, aunt of Caesar, mar- 
ried to Marius, 193 ; her 
I death, 257. 
i Julia, djiugnterof Caesar, 
married to Pompey, 269, 
284. 

I Julia, Lex, 213. 

I Jupiter, Capilolinus, tem- 
ple of, burned, 351 ; new 
temple of, burned, 353. 

Jus Imagfnum^ 155. 


K. 

Kings, of Rome, 10-30. 


L. 

Lilb&rllna, H., 326. 

Latin War for^the restora- 
tion of Tarquin, 33 ; 
battle of the Lake Ee- 
gillus, 34; (treat Latin 
War, 67 ; buttle at le 
foot of Vesuvius, 68; 
self-sacrifice of P. I)e- 
cins Mus, 68 ; defeat of 
the Latins, 68 ; battle at 
'rrifanuin, 68. 

Latins, 4, 6. 

Latium, 6 ; part of, incor- 


porated with the Re- 
public of Rome, 68. 
Legends of ea^iy Roman 
history, 9. 

I J^ges and FMnscita, 147. 

I LegUmes, 148-151. 

I Lenlhlus, Cn,, his con- 
spl’^acy, 348 ; and death, 
348. 

Lentttlus Sura, P. Conie- 
lius, 261, 263. 

Lepklus, M., Consul, op- 
- poses the public funeral 
of Sulla, 233 : proposes 
the repeal of Sulla’s 
laws, 237 ; collects , 
army and marches npot 
Rome, 238 : is dclVuted 
near the Mulvian 
llVidgp, retires to Sar- 
dinia, anil dies, 238. 
I^ejiidus, M., Master of 
the Horse, 298 ; forms 
’J'riurnvirate uith Octa- 
1 vlaii and Antony, 305; 

j in Africa and Sicily, 

I ^ . 3 f 3 . 316. 

I Incmian Rogations and 
I Laws, 60, 180. 
j Liuii Sacculares, celtbra- 
! tlon of the, 342. 

Liguria, 2, 3;' Ligurians, 

j 3 * 

I Lilybaeum, sieges of, 79, 
Lmg6nes, 3. 

Livia Dnisilla, uife of 
Augustus, 344; her 
aims, 344. 

Llvius Andronlcus, M., 
323- 

Llvius Titus, 336. 
Lucaniaaud Lucanians, 6. 
Lucaniaiis, 74, 214. 
Ltu'Sfes, 17. 

Lucilius, C., 327. 

Lucretius Carus, T. (poet). 

TJcinlus, op- 
^msus and defeats Mith- 
ridates In Bithynia 
and Pontns. 246; sends 
App.us Claudius to Ti- 
graiies, 246 ; his reforms 
in Asia, 247; defeats 
Tigraues at Tigrano- 
coTta and at Artaxata, 
247 ; recalled, and su- 
perseded by Pompey, 

iJil Jfagni, 142. 

Lusitania, invaded by Ser. 
Sulpicius Galba, 173; 
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successes of Caesar in, 
268. , 

Lusitanians, 139, 174-5. 


M. 

Macedonia, kingdom of, ' 
129. I 

Macedonian NVai’?, 12;, 1 
lfi2. j 

Maoliiis, Sp. , slain, 51. ^ ! 

M.ig’stor Efinituni, 34, 69*. j 

Magnaiiraecia, 7, 74. ; 

Mamortini, 80. i 

Manilian Law, Cuvro’s .id- ' 
dress in favour of, 250. j 

Manilius, C., Iribuno, 250. 1 

ManfpfiUt T49. 

Manlius, M., sates the | 
Capitol, 57 ; patron of j 
the poor, 59 ; hi;i fate, 
60. 

Manlius Torquatus, L., 
260. 

Manlius Torquatus, T., le- 
gend of, 59 ; and of hla 
Bon, 67. 

Manlius Vulso, Cn. .defeats 
tlie Galatians and after- 
wards, in conjunction 
with commissioners, 
concludes a peace witl. 
Antioch us, aud settles 
the affairs of Asia, 135. 

Marcellus, M., Consul, ar- 
rives in Sicily, 112; 
takes Leontini, 113 ; in- 
vests Syracuse, where 
he is baffled by Archi- 
medes, X13 ; but finally 
captures it, 114 ; takes 
Salapia, 117; defeated 
and slain in Lucania, 
118. 

Marcius, C., CorI 61 anus, 
39 - 

Marius, C., early life, 993 ; 
in Spain with Scipio, 
193 ; elected Tribute, 
103; sends the Consul 
Metellus to prison, 193 ; 
elected Praetor, 193 ; 
marries Julia, sister of 
J ulius Caesar tlie elder, 
193; accompanies Me- 
tellus to Africa, 196 : 
returns to Rome, anti 
is elected Consul, with 
command in Nuraidia, 
198 : repulses a com- 
bined attack of Ju- , 
gurtha and Bocchus, 199; I 


attaches Bocchus to the 
Romans, and takes Ju- 
gurtha prisoner, both by 
tl|e ageiiey of his l^iiacs- 
tor Snlhi, 199; elect(*d 
Consul during his ab- 
sence, and returns to 
Home, leading Jugurtlia 
in triumph, 200 ; rcor- 
organihcs th(.‘ army, 202 ; 
elected Consul a third 
ar.d foiirtli time, 203 : 
def(‘ats and destroys the 
Cimbri, Teutones, and 
Ami)roneH, 204 ; eleett'd 
Consn? a fifth tim(!, and 
has a 'rriumph, 204 ; 
enters into a compact 
with Saturninus and 
(Tlaucia, 206 ; and is 
elected Consul a sixtli 
time, 206; loses reputa- 
tion, uinl sets sail for 
Cappadocia and Galatia, 
208 ; in the Social War, 
21V. surpassed by 
Sulla, 213 ; intrigues to 
obtain the command 
against Mithridates, 215; 
is opiX)sed by Sulla, wlio 
enters Rome with his 
army, and Marius makes 
his escape, 217 ; his suf- 
ferings, risks, and return 
to Rome with Clnna, 
218, 220; his conquests 
and the massacres in 
Rome, 220 ; iu con- 
junction with Ciuna 
elects himself Consul 
for the seventh time, 
220 ; his death, 220. 

Marius, the younger, de- 
feated by Sulla, 229 ; 
orders his opponents to 
l)C put to death, 229; 
embarks for Africa, 229 ,* 
puts an end to his own 
life, 2}o. 

Marrucini, 5. 

Marsi, 5. 

Marsic or Social War, 178- 
180 

Masinissa, enters into 
treaty with Scipio, 122; 
insists Scipio, 125; aids 
Scipio to defeat Hasdru- 
bal and Syphax, 125; 
marries and loses 
Sophonisba, 125. 

MediterranciUi Sea infest- 
ed with pirates, 249. 

Memmius, G., compels 


the war witli Jngurtha, 
T95 ; mnnlered, 207. 

Menapli defeated by Cae- 
sar, 275 

Mihieiilus Agrippa, fable 
told by, 37. 

Mercenery war at Car- 
thago, 95. 

Messana, 85. 

Metellus (’eler, 264, 267. 

Ah'tellus, L., defeats the 
Carthaginians at Paiior- 
nius, gr. 

Metellus (Maccdonicus), 

* Q , 166. 

M(‘tellus Ni'pos, 264. 

Metellus (Numidicus), Q. 
Caecilins, Consul, con- 
ducts the war in Africa 
against .Fugnrtha, 196; 
superseded by Marius, 
198. 

Mettius Fuffetius, 15. 

Military Tribunes ap- 
pointed, 51. 

Mimes, 326.* 

Mithridates, king of Ar- 
menia, 349, 

Mithridates V., king of 
Fontus, assassinated, 
222 . 

MithridutOs VI., king of 
Fontus, early life, 222 ; 
conquests and alliances, 
222 ; orders a mas- 
sacre of Romans and 
Italians in the cities of 
Asia, 22^; defeated by 
Ij. 'N^ilerius Flaccus and 
by Fimbria, 224 ; ob- 
taiiLs peace on hard con- 
ditions, 225 ; defeats 
Murena on tlie Ilalys, 
244 ; makes peace with 
Rome, and evacuates 
Cappadocia, 245 : re- 
news the war with 
Rome, 245 ; overruns 
Bithynia, and defeats 
Cotta, 246 ; retreats 
before Lucullus into 
Fontus, 246 ; defeated 
by Lucullus at Cahira, 
and takes refuge in Ar- 
menia, 246 ; defeats Fa- 
bius and Triariiis. 248 : 
unites with Tigrancs, 
when they overrun Fon- 
tus and Cappadocia, 248; 
is defeated by Pompey, 
251 ; esciipes into the 
Cimmerian Bosporusf 
252 ; conspiracy of his 
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son Pluirnacos, 253 ; his 

death, 254. 

MithrMutic Wars: first, 
22i“325; second, 244; 
third, 245-254. 

Moijrish ilartinen, 151 

iMftrtui defeated by Ca'sar, 
275 * 

Mucins Si-aevola, C., 33. 

Mulvian Bridge, battle of 
the, 23S. 

Mureni, L.. in vadi's Cap- 
padocia t\nd Pontus, 
244 ; is opposi'd by 
^lithridatcs, and de- 
feated, 244. 


N. 

Naeviiis, Cn., 323. 

NasTca, Seipio, 184. 

Navy, Carthaginian, 85,87. 

Navy, Homan, 87, cp. 

Neap6lis attacked, 69. 

Ncpos, C<n nc^iuH, 3 36. 

Nero and Livius, Consuls, 
defeat llasdrubal, nj. 

Nero, succeeds Claudius, 
34t^; causes death of 
tiriUinnicus, 349 ; his 
liaison witli Poppaea, 
349 ; divorces Octavia 
and marries P(»i>paea, 
350 ; accused of causing 
toe great fire at Home, 
350 ; Ids persecution of 
Christiana, 350; con- 
spiracy to dethrone him, 
350; his dissipations, 
350 ; commits suicide, 
350 - 

Nerva, M.Cocceius, elected 
emperor, 354 ; sanc- 
tions execution of T)omi- 
tian’s murderers, 354 ; 
chooses M. Ulplns Tra- 
janus as consort, 354 ; 
dies, 354. 

Nervii defeated by Caesar, 
275, 277. 

Nicornedes 111. driven out 
of Bithynia, 223 ; re- 
stored, 223^ again ex- 
pelled, 223 : dies, leav- 
ing his dominions to the 
Vvoinan i)eople, 245. 

JVoWfes, 155. 

Nobility, 1 54-1 55. 

Nonius, A., murder of, 207. 

Norbanus, C., Consul, de- 

' feated by Sulla, 228. 

yoous MamOf 155. 


Nuina Pomp lius elected 
to succeed Honnilus, 13 ; 
his reign and institu- 
tions, 13-14. t 
Numaiitino War, disas- 
trous till condm ted by 
Seipio, 175, who cap- 
tures ami tlosti oys N u- 
, mantia, 176. 

; Numidia, politieal condi- 
tion of, and war in, 193- 

2.Ji> 

Xiimltor, 10. 


0 . 

Octavlan (C. Julius Caesar 
Octavianusi, appointi'd 
lieir to Caesar, 302 ; 
comes to Homo, and 
claims the inheritance, 
303 ; collects an army , 
304 ; electeil Consul, 

305 : farms I riumv irate 
w'ith Antony and Lepi- 
(Ins, 305 ; pros(‘riptions, 

306 ; ' defe.ats Brutus at 
Philippi, 309; returns 
to Home, 310; recon- , 
cillation with Antonj’, j 
313; liis fleet destroy(>d | 

I by Sextus Poinpeius,3i 5; 

j renew 8 the Triumvirate, 

I 315; sulHlues the I.>al- 

I matiaus, 317 ; rui»lure 

with AnU^my, 318; de- 
feats Antony and Cleo- 
patra at Actiuni, 318 ; 
his Triumph, 320, 338; 
Pri nceps, A ngustus, 

Pontife.x Maximus, 320, 
338 ; end of tiie Hc- 
public, 320. A’ee also 
Augustus. 

I Octavius. Oct^vinn. 

Octavius, Cn., conflict 
with Cinna, 219 ; slain, 
220. 

Oppian Law repealed, 157. 

Oscan language, 5. 

Ostia founded, 15. 

Otho, M. Salvius, raises 
mutiny among prae- 
torian guards, 351 ; suc- 
ceeds Galba, 351 ; malves 
overtures of peace to A. 
Vitclllus, which are re- 
jected, 351 ; his army 
defeated, 351 ; commits 
suicide, 351. 

Ovldlus Naso, P. (poet), 
333 - 


P... 

Piiciivlus, M., 325. 

Paelignl, 5. 

Palacttpolis taken, 69. 

Panorinus, defeat there of 
Carthaginians, 91. 
j Pansa, C. Vibius, Consul, 
•lefi'uted by Antony, ami 
slain, 304. 

PiijMUs Mvitilus, r., 212 ; 
defcab d by Sulla, 213. 

Patres Mnjo! um and Mi~ 
voriini Gentium, 21, 

Patricians, 16 : struggles- 
})etwe_*n them and tlie 
[ Plebeians, 35 ; ascend- 

! ancy of the Ritricians, 

I 35. Wee Plebeians. 

Fatronnst, 16. 

Paulinus, vSuetonius, 350. 

Pergamus, 128 ; made a 
province, 177. 

Perperna, M., relnfcrces 
Sertorius in Spaiu, 2 38 ; 
becomes jealous of Ser- 
torius, and assassinat''’» 
him, 240 ; is defeated by 
I’ompey, 240. 

Perseus succeeds Philip as 
king of jMacedoii, 162 : 
defeated by L. Aemilluw 
j'aullus, 163 ; death, 
164. 

Petveius, !M., 

Pharnilces, conspiracy of, 
against Mithridates, 
253 ; conflnne<l in ])os 
session of the king- 
dom of the Bosporus, 
254 - 

Philip V., king of Mace- 
don, enters into a treat, y 
with Hannibal, m ; ap- 
pears in the Adriatic 
with a fleet, and lays 
B»ge to Oricum and 
Apollonia, 130; takes 
t)ricum, hut is driven 
from Apollonia, and 
hums his fleet, 130 ; 
ill alliance with the 
Achaoans and at peace 
with tlie Aetolians and 
Homans, 130; assists 
Hannibal at Zama, 130 ; 
attacks the Rhodians 
and Attains, king of 
Pergamus, 130 ; treats 
with Antiochus for the 
partition of Egypt, 130 • 
besieges Athens, which 
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Is relieved by a Rom.'in 
fleet, 131 • sues for iH'uec 
after liif^defent in the 
battle of Cynosoephaliu 
131 ; refuses to take part j 
Asith Antioelius against 
the Homans, 133; his 
l(*atli, i6?. I 

Phoenicians, 84. 
i’hiilaiix, 10, i^i. jri]. I 
Phraates, J’arthian king, ! 
restores captured stin- 1 
(luids, 342. *1 

Piceritines, 5. I 

Piracy in the Mediterra- , 
nean suppressed by 1 
Pompey, 240, 250. 

Piso, C. Calpurniiis, 350. 
Placentia taken and de- 
stroyed, 138. 

Plautia Papiria, Lex, 213. j 
Plautus, 'r. Maccius, 324. 
Plehiscitaf 48, 62, ^>3 ; and | 
Leges, 147. ' | 

Blebs, Plebeians, origin of j 
the, 16 ; 8uff(‘ringa of | 
the, 36 : Ager Publlcus, 
36 ; secession of Ple- 
Beiana to the Sacred 
Mount, 37 ; institution I 
of Tribunes of the Plebs, 
37 ; Agrarian Law in- j 
troduced by Sp. Cassius, 
38 ; reneued struggles 
of the Plebs, 43 ; the 
Twelve Tables as ple- 
beian law, 48; distress 
after the Gallic invasion, j 
59 ; fin.al struggle, with 
the Patiiclans, 61 ; close 
of the struggle and vic- 
tory of the Plebeians, 63. 
Pwniy 84. 

Pomiirium, 11, 25. 
Pompaedius Silo, Q., 212. 
Pompeii and ITcrculane- 
um, destruction of, 352. 
Pompeiopolis, 250. , 

PoinpOTus, Sextus, master 
of tlie sea, 307 ; furntt 
alliance with Octavian 
and Antony, 314 ; rup- 
ture of the alliance, 314; 
defeats Octavinn’s fleet, 
315 ; his own fleet de- 
feated by M. Agrippa, 
316 ; is taken prisoner, 
and put to death at Mi- 
letus, 316, 

Pompelus Strabo, Cn., in 
Social War, 213. 

Pompey (Cn. Pompeius 
Magnus), early life and 


ran'er, 238-0 ; receives 
tlie surname of Magnus, 

2 39 ; sent to Simiri as j 
Proconsul against Ser- j 
torins, 240; failures 
and successes, 240 ; de- 
ficits pevperna, 240 
concludes (lie war, 240 
elected Consul witli 
(’r.issus, 242 ; restores 
tlic Tribunician power, 
242 ; sufipressos piracy 
in the Mi'diierranean, 
250 : superscde,s Lucul- 
lusin tlie Hast, 251 ; de- 
feats '^lithridat.es 
liOsser Armenia, 
receives the submission 
of Tigranes, 252 ; his 
conquests in Syria and 
Palestine, 253 ; returns 
to Italy, 267; bis Tri- 
umph, 267 ; Senate re- 
fuses to sanctiMii' his 
measures in Asl;i, 267 ; 
forms cabal with Caesar , 
and Crassus (first 'I’ri- ! 
mnvirate), 267 ; marries 1 
Caesar’s daughter Julia, ; 
26 ) ; meets Caesar and j 
(Crassus at Luca, 281 ; , 
Consul with Crassus, 
282 ; obtains govern- 
nicnt of Spain, 78.» ; ids 
now theatre at Uoinc i 
opened 282 ; his wife j 
Julia dies, 284; elected | 
sole Consul, 285 ; be- 
comes hostile to Caesar, 
285 ; measures in oppo- 
sition to Caesar, 285, 
286; invested by the 
Senate with command 
of the army, 287 ; re- 
treats before Caesar, 
289 ; embarks for Greece, 
283 ; iK'sieged by Caesar 
at Dyrrachium, 292 ; 
forces Caesar to retreat, 
292 ; dcfe.ated by Caesar 
ut Pharsalus, 292; flics 
to Egypt, 293 ; slain 
there, 293. 

Pontiffs, 18, 62. 

Pontine Marshes, 7, 298. 

Poii^Ius, C., defeats the 
Romans, 70; he or his 
son is defeated and put 
to death, 72. 

Pontius, the Saninite, 229. 

Ponius, 128 ; kingdom of, 
2S« ; made a Roman 
province^ 254. 


I\)rcius Cato, M. See Cato. 

Porsfma, Lars, marches 
against Runie in aid of 
Tarqiiin, 32 ; iirldge de- 
fended by Iloralius Co- 
1 clos, 32 ; C. Mnci 
Scaevohi, 33 ; Cloelia 
ivims across the 'I'ibt 
33; Porsi'iia wichdraws 
his army, 33. 

! Praeiicste sni renders, ?3o. 
j Praetor PeregrTnns, 143. 

; Praetors, afterwards called 
i Consuls, 31. 

Praetors and Praetorship, 
62, 143. 

Principate, 327. 

Prineeps, 32a. 

PrinrJpes, 130, 151. 

Privernum, "conquests of,. 
69. 

Proconsuls, 69, 143, 148. 

Propertius, Sextus Aure- 
lius (poet), 281. 

Propraetors, 143, 148. 

Proscription it was,. 

193 

Proscriptions, 230, 306. 

Provinces, Roman, 

178, 254, 281 

ProVtHUliiOn 147. 

Prusias, king of Bilhyuia, 
shelters Hannibal, 134, 

1 59 ; appears at Rome, 
163. 

Publilian Law (of Pub- 
lilius Volero), 3I!, 44. 

Publilian Laws (of Pub- 
lilinsJ^Miilo), 62. 

rnhlicflni, 143. 

Punic War, First, 84-94 » 
Second, 101-127. 

Pyrrhus, king of Epirus,, 
assists the I’arentiiies, 
76 ; defeats the Romans 
near Heraclea, 76 ; sends 
Cineas to negotiate a 
peacj‘, 77 ; terms re- 
jected, 77 ; marches on 
Rome, 77 ; winter 
quarters at Tarentum, 
78; enibussj’ of Fabri- 
clus, 78 ; proposal to- 
poison Pyrrhus, 79 ; re- 
leases Roman prisoners 
without ransom, ^9 ; 
crosses over into Sicily, 
79 ; is repulsed at I,<ily- 
baeum, 79; returns to- 
Italy, 79 ; seizes ,tho 
treasures of the temple 
of Persephone at Locri,* 
80; his remorse, 80; is 
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defeated at Henevontum, 
; returns to Greece 
and is slain, 8o. 


Q. 

Qaacstimts periteluae^ 
235 - 

Quaestors and Quacstor- 
shij), 51, 142. 

Qulritt'St 12. 


B. 

Eainnes, 17. 

Kasena, 3. 

Rcgillus, Lake, battle of, 
34 - 

Regulus, M. Atilius, de- 
feats tlie Carthaginians, 
89 ; is defeated l)y Xan- 
Inippiis, ; sent, as 
prisoner, with an em- 
bassy to Rome, 91 ; 
advises the Senate to ] 
reject the terms, gi : 
retiirns, and is put to 
death, (^i. 

K€inus and riomhlus, 10 ; 
Remus slain, iz. 

Eept iundae^ 155, i88, 235. 

Repubiic established at 
Rome, 30 ; end of, 320. 

Rhea Silvia, legend of, 10. 

Rhoiles, 129 ; school of 
rhetoric at, 256. 

Rogati'i and 60. 

Roma Quadrata, ix. 

Roman Literature, sketch 
of, 322-337; Poetry : — 
Saturnian Metre and the 
Drama, 322; M. Livius 
Andronicus, 323 ; Cn. 
Naevius, 323'; "Q. En- 
nius, 323 : T. Maccius 
Plautus, 324 ; P. Tercn- 
tius Afer, 325 ; Statius 
Caecilius, L. Afranius, 
325 ; M..Pacuviu8. 325 ; 
li. Acciua, 325 ; Atel 


Albius Tibullus, 33; 
Sextus Auredius Proper- 1 
tins, 332 ; P. Ovidius j 
Isaso, 333- Prose Wri- 
tei's — Q. Fabius Pictor, 
334 ; L. Ciiicius Alimeii- 
3341 Pure jus 
Cato, 334 ; M. 'I’ullius 
Cicero, 334; M. Teren- 
tius Varro. 335; C. Ju- 
lius Cae,sar, ^36; C. Sal- 
lustius Cii^pus, 336; 
Cornelius jNtpos, 330; 
Titus Livius, 336. 

Rome, situatioir and fust 
inhabitants, i ; legciuls 
and early history, 9 ; 
first four kings, 11-16 ; 
last three kings, 16-28 ; 
foundation of, 11 ; de- 
stroyed by the Goths 
(.Sciiones) under Brcn- 
II us, 47 ; rebuilt, 48 ; 
jiesti fence at, 52 ; great 
1 fire at, 350. , 

' Romtilus, birth of, 10 ; 
slays Remus, n; rape. I 
of Sabine virgins, it ; j 
war with Sabines, 12 ; ; 
reigns conjointly with j 
Titus Tatius, 12 ; sue- ' 
ceeds T. Tatius as ruler 
of the Sabines, and thus 
lK*comc8 sole ruler, 13 ; 
liis disappearance, 13 ; 
institutions, 18. 

Rullus (Tribune), 261. 

Ruplllus, P., captures 
'I'auromeriium and Ku- 
na, and ends the First | 
Servile War. 177. j 

Rutilius Rufus, found 
guilty, and banishai, I 
20^, 

RutllU. . Lupus, P., Con- 
sul, 212; defeated and 
SUiU, 2X2. 


S. 

Sabellians, 5. 

Sabine virgins, rape of, ii. 


assumes the surname ot 
Tryphon, 205. 

Samnites, 5, ^5 ; conquer 
Campania aiid Lucaiiia, 
65 ; attack tlie Sidiciui 
and Campanians, 65 ; 
enter Into war with the 
Romans, 66; are de- 
feated at Mount Gaurus, 
66 : peace, 66 ; secoiai 
or Great War with the 
Romans, 69 ; quarrel bc- 
fwejii Q. Fabius Maxi- 
mus and L. Papirius 
Cursor, 69 ; Samnite ge- 
neral, C. Pontius, de- 
feats tiie Romans at 
the Camiinc Forks, 70; 
treaty rejecti'd by tlu* 
Romans, 71 ; successes 
of the Romans, and 
peace, 71 ; th rd war, 72 ; 
battle of Sentiimm, 72 ; 
defeat, and peace, 72. 

Sardinia obtained from 
Carthage, and formed 
into a Roman province, 
96 ; revolt in, 140 ; Prae- 
tor for, 143. 

Satires, Roman, 327. 

Saturnian Metre, 322. 

} Saturninus, elected Tri- 
bune, 207; brings 
tin Agrarian Law, 207 ; 
murders Memmius, 207 ; 
is declared a publ.c 
enemy, 208; pelted to 
death with tiles by the 
mob, 208. 

Scipio, Cneius, in Spain, 
114 ; slain there, 116. 

Scipio, P. Cornelius, 
marches to oppose Han- 
nibal, 103; killed in 
Spain, 1 16. 

Scipio Africanus Major, P. 
Cornelius, his early lite, 
^20; elected Proconsul, 
and goes to Spain, 121 ; 

*■ captures New Cartilage, 
121 ; defeats Uasdrubal. 
Z22 ; master of nearly 
all Spain, by another 
victory, 122 ; crosses 


lanae Fahulae Mimes, 
26 ; D. Lalicrius, 
yrus, 326 ; Fesceiiidne 
Songs, 326 ; Satires,327 ; 
C. Lucilius, 327 ; 1 ’. Lu- 
cretius Cams, 327 ; Va- 
lerius Catullus, 328 ; P. 
Virgilius Maro, 328 ; Q. 
Horatius Flaccus, 330; 


Sabines, 5, n (note). 

Sacred Mount, first iffeces- 
sion to, 37; second se- 
c«*s.sfori, 47. 

Saguntum captured, 99. 

Saili, priests of Mars, 14. 

Sullustiua Crispus, C., 336. 

Salvlus, leotler of the 
slaves in Sicily, 204. 


over to Africa, 122 ; 
quells insurrection and 
mutiny in Spain, 123 ; 
captures Gades, 123 ; 
returns to Rome, and 
is elected Consul, 123 ; 
passes over to Sicily, 
and thence to Africa, 
124 ; besieges Utica, 
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124 ; Is opposed by Has- 1 Sicily, iuvaded by the Ro- 
drubal and Syphax, mans, 86 ; made subject 
whom be defeats, 125 ; to the Homans, except 
defeats* Hannibal near Syracuse, 94; Praetor 
Zama, 126 ; prosecuted, &r, 143. 

X58 ; retires from Home, Siaiiius flentritus slain, 46. 
*5Q ? death, 159. Sldlclni, 65. 

Sciplo Africanus Minor, Slaves, under the Romans, 
169; captures and de- 155, 161, 177, 179. 
stroys ‘Carthage, 170, Social War, or Marsic 
X71 ; sent to Spain, 175 ; War, 211-214. 
opposes Ti. Gracchus, iStycft, or Allies, 81; troops, 
i8s : fou.nd dead in his i furnished by, 150. 

1 jom. 185. * ! Skiciorum PraefectU 150. 

Sciplo, 1 j. Cornelius (Asia- 1 Soli, afterwards Pompeio- 
ticusl, appointed to the ' polis, occupied by pi- 
command against Anti- rates,*25o. 
ochua, w’ho had invaded Spain, in two provinces, 


the kingdom of Perga- 
mua, 134 ; defeats Anti- 
ochua near Magnesia, 
and returns to Rome, 
134 ; prosecution of, 158. 

Scipio Nasica, P. Cornii- 
lius, sulHlues the Hoii, 
138. 

Sejanus; Aelius, intrigues 
of, 346; causes banish- 
ment of Agrippina, 346 ; 
condemnation and <‘xe- 
cution, 347. 

Sempronian Laws, 187. 

Senators bribed by Jugur- 
tha found guilty by a 
commission, 196. 

Senate, 18, 145. 

Senalus Consaltumy 146. 

Senones, 3, 55. 

Sertorius, Q , in Spain, 
238; defeats Q. Metellus, 
238 ; is opposed to Pom- 
pey, 240 ; assassinated 
by Perperna, 240. 

Servile War in Sicily, 
first, 177 ; second, sup- 
pressed by M’. Aquil- 
lius, 204. 

Servilius, Q., murdered, 
211. • 

Servius Tullius, succeeds 
Tarquinius Priscus, A ; 
reforms the constitution, 
and divides the terri- 
tory, 23; increases the 
city, and surrounds it 
with a wall, 25; forms 
an alliance with the 
Latins. 26; his death, 
26 ; his two daughters, 
26. 

f?even hills of Rome, 25. 

fiextius, L., first Plebeian 
Consul, 61. 


139 ; praetors tor, 143. 

Spanish w'ars, 139, 140, 
173-176, 340. 

Sparta, 129. 

Spartacus, a gladiator, ex- 
cites an insurrection of 
slaves, 241 ; devastates 
Italy with a large army 
of slaves, 241 ; defeated 
by Crassus, 241 ; slain 
in battle, 241. 

Spdlia opima^ 12, 52, 



life and character, 199 ; 
Quaestor with Marius 
in Africa, 200 ; gains 
over Bocchus, and en- 
traps and makes a pri- 
soner of Juguitha, 199 ; 
in Social War, 213 ; 
Consul, 215 : rivalry 
with Marius, 216 ; enters 
Rome with his army, 
and takes possession of 
the city, 217 ; leaves 
Rome for the East, 219 ; 
plunders Athens, 224; 
victory at Orchomenos, 
224 ; makes peace with 
Mithridates, 225; over- 
comes Fimbria, 225 ; de- 
feats the younger Ma- 
rius, and enters Rome, 
229 ; battle with the 
Samnites and Lucantans 
for the possession of 
ftome, 229 ; their defeat, 
229 ; elected Dictator, 
231 ; his massacres and 
proscriptions, 230 ; elec- 
ted Consul, 231 : his 
Triumph, and assumed 
title of Felix, 231 ; bis 


military colonies, 232 ; 
his reforms, 233-236; 
resignation of Dictator- 
ship, retirement and 
death, 232, 233. 

Sulpiclus Rufus, P., sells 
himself to Marius, 216; 
put to death, 217. 

SuppUcCtliOf 152. 

Synoriiim, fortress of, 

Syphax, at war with Car- 
thage, 215 ; Is visited l)y 
Scipio. but, falling in 
love with Soi)honisba, 
daughter of llasdrubal, 
becomes an ally of the 
Carthaginians, 123; de- 
feated by Scipio and MiV" 
sinisaa, and flies into 
Numidia, 125 ; is pur- 
suet’ aod taken pri'ioner 
by Laelius and Masi- 
nissa, 125. 

Syracuse captured by IVIar- 
cellus, 114. 

Syria, commion of, 128 ; 
made a Roman province, 
254. 

SyrusfP., 326. 


Taefarinas, war against, 
346 ; defeat of, 346. 

Tarentum, 7, 74, 75; cap- 
tured, 80; betrayed to 
Hannibal, 112; retaken 
by Rome, 117. 

Tarpf'ia, 12. 

Tarquinius Priscus, Lu- 
cius, bis birth and de- 
scent, 20; elected fifth 
king of Rome^ 21 ; de- 
feats the Sabines and 
captures Collatla, 21 ; 
takes also many Latin 
towns, and becomes 
ruler of all Latium, 21 ; 
constructs the cloacae, 
21 ; lays out the Circus 
Maximus, and institutes 
the games of the Circus, 
21 ; increases the Senate 
and the Vestal Virgins, 
21 ; ai>points Servius 
Tullius his successor 
2t ; his reign and death, 
22. 

Tarquinius Superbus, Li^ 
cius, succeeds Servius 

2b 
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Tullius, 2^ s his tyranny, 
27; aliianc« with the 
Latins, 27*; war with the 
Volsclans, 27; founds 
the temple named the 
Capitolium, 28 ; pur- j 
chases the thre? Sybil- | 
line books, 28 ; attacks i 
and captures Gahli, 28 •, i 
sends to consult the j 
01 Ml le at Delphi, 28 ; ' 
besieges A rdea, 29; Lu- | 
cretia ravished by Sox- 
tus Taniuiniiis, 30; ’ 
■leatli of Lmretia, 30 ; ' 
'I'anpiiii is oxpoUed 
from Home with his 
sous, 30 ; attempts to 
• regain" th(* thiruio, ;t ; 
his Etruscan allies "de- 
feated, 3T ; assisted by 
tlie Latins, 33; tlndr 
defeat, 34 ; Taniuin dies 
at Cumae, 34. 

Terontlus Afer, P., 325 
Teut6nc‘8 ai^jl Ambroncs 
enter Franco, In march 
for Italy, 203 ; defeated 
anddestroycci l)y^arius, 

203. 

Thurli, 7, 74 

Til>eriu8 Claudius Nero, 
engaged u itli Drusus in 
northern wars, 343 ; re- 
duces Pannonla, 34 ^ ; 
returns to Gonnany, 
343; adopted by Au- 
gustus, 344; Rucceeds 
Augtistus, 344; redad- 
lions armies in pHnnonia 
and Germany pacified, 
343; countenances the 
(fdatons, 346 : leaves 
Home and' ret'ics to 
Capreae, 346; his ex- 
cesses and character, 

^ 347 ; bis death, 347, 
Tibullus, A)b:us (i>oet), 
^ 332- 

Tigraiies, kmgof A rmenia, j 
receives his father-in- ■ 
law Mith’-idlitos, 246;] 
defeateri by Lucullus at 
Tigranocerta, 247 ; acts 
in concert with Mithri- 
dates, 247 ; submits to 1 
Pompey, 252. 

TigTBues the younger re- ' 
volts against his father, j 
252; brouglit to Rome j 
us a prisf'ner, 252, 
#Titles 17. 

Titu-s succeeds his father 


Vespasian, 353 ; his 
reckless expenditure, 
352 ; dedicates the Coli- 
seum, 353; his death, 

353* • 

Trajanus, Ulpius, his 

campaigns in Germany, 
354; comes to Rome, 
354; his conquest of 
liacia, 354 ; receives the 
title of Dacicus, 354; 
again sets out for Dacia, 
354; returns to Rome, 
aiidcelebratesatrlumph, 
354; his financial suc- 
cess, 355; htfilds the 
Forum Ulpiaimm, 355 ; 
declares warou Cho.' roes, 
and leaves for the blast, 
335; deposes the Ar- 
iuenian king, 355 ; nar- 
rowly escapes death in 
great earthquake, 355; , 
receives title of Pafthi- 
cus, 353 ; dies on home- 
ward journey, 355. 

Triislrnenus, loike, Roman 
army destroyed at, 105. 

; TrlUrli, 149 . 

I TrIarTus, defeated by Mith- 
ridatos, 248. 

Trilies, patrician, 17; of 
Servius Tullius, 23; the 
thirty-live trilK'S, 96 ; 
ass 'mblits of the, 147. 

Tribunal;, degradcil liy 
Sulla’s laws, 197. 

Tribunes, 37. 

Tribiltum, a property-tax, 
H7- 

Triunipb, the general’s, 
152. 

Triumvirate, First, »68; 
Second, 300. 

Triumviri visit Greece to 
inquire into the laws, 

Tultifinum (dungeon), 263, 

Tullus Hostilius, elected 
to succeed Numa, 14; 
Iwittle of the Ploratii and 
Curiatii, 14 ; conquers 
the Albans, 15; con- 
(juers the Etruscans, 15; j 
punishes Mettius Fuf- 
fetius, 15 ; destroys 
Longa, and removes in. 
liahitants to Rome, 15; 
his reign and death, 15. 

Turmae, 150. 

Twelve Tables, 48. 


V. 

• 

Umbria, 5. 

! Umbrians, in league with 
I the Etruscans, 72. 

; Umbro-Sabelllans, 4, 5. 


V. 

Vlldlmo, Lake, defeat of 
Gauls and Etruscans 
tlierc, 74. 

Valens, Fablus, general of 
Vltellius’ army, 351. 

Valerian and Hbrutian 
Law(i, 48. 

Valtlrius, Corvus, M., le- 
gend of, 59. 

, VMCrius Puldicola, 32. 

Varro, AL Terentius, 290, 

■ 335* 

Varus, P. Quintilius, de- 
. fealed by Ann n i us, 343. 

I rec7i^i(Ir/?a, 148. 

Vrdi besieged, 53 ; Alban 
i Lake, 53 ; city captumd, 

■ 

YiliU‘8, 150. 

, VC‘netiotTtaly,3;ofOaul, 

I defeated by Caesar, 275. 

■ Vontlillus, Tribune and 
' Consul, 314 ; his success- 
! ful wars" against the Par- 
I thlans, 314. 

; Vercingetftrix <lefeatedand 
j token prisoner, 279. • 

I Verglllus Maro, P., 328. 

' Vespasianus, T. Flavius, 
liis conquest of the Isle 
of Wight and southern 
Rritaln, 351 ; prwlaimed 
emi)eror at Alexandria, 
35T ; comes to Rome, 
252 : renews operations 
Ifguinst the Jews, 333 ; 

9 makes Judaea a Ron an 
province, 352; retreucljos 
expenditure, 352 ; his 
extension of erripirt', 152 ; 
repels Parthian inva- 
sion, 352 ; continues 
conquest of Britain, 352 ; 
his deatti, 352. 

Vestal Virgins, 14, 21. 

Vf-itini, 5. 

Vesuvius, great eruption 
of, 352- 

Veto of the Tribunes, 37, 
147, 
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VexillSrim, 149. 

Via Aemtlla, Appfa, Fla- 
mTDlaf 82, 138, 145. 
Vindex, Julius, Gallic re- 
volt under, 350. 
Vmathus, 174 ; assassi- 
nated, X75. I 

ViielliuB, A., hailed as I 


imperator In lower Ger- 1 Volscians, 5. 

“any. 351; i‘is army I Voltureius, T., 263. 
successful, 351 ; comes : 
to Rome as emx)eror, i 
1351 ; opposition to him | 
in the East, 351 } bis ; X. 

defeat by Primus, 351 ; 
and death, 351. > XanthippoB, go. 



Coin of Augustus. 
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Murray’s School History of England. An Outline 

History of England for Middle Forms. By M. A. 't’ucker, 
formerly Marion Kennedy Student at Newnham College, Cam- 
bridge. With many Coloured Maps and Plans. Crown 8vo. 3s, 

While containing aH that is necessary for the Junior Examinations, 
this book aims at arousing the interest of the student and stinmlating 
him to further efforts in historical study. It is exceptionally well 
equipped with maps, plans, tables, etc. « 

Guardian . — “We can confidently recommend this book for use 
with middle forms. It is lucidly and concisely written, the author 
has aimed at the intelligent presentation of the facts of history, 
trusting the teacher to add picturesqueness of detail, and she has 
shovrn sound judgment in deciding what should be omilted, as well as 
what should be included in a book of this type. The binding is 
strong, the type and spacing restful to the eye, and the price is by no 
means prohibitive.” 

An Introductory History of England. From the 

Earliest Times till the Year 1832. By G. R. L, Fletoher, M.A., 
Fellow of Magdaien College, Oxford. 

Fart I. From the Earliest Times fo the End of the Middle Ages. 
With Maps. Demy 8vo. Ss, 

Part .II . From Henry VII to the Restoration. With Maps 

Demy 8vo. Ss, ^Eajt III. In preparation. 

• This book is an attempt to place before boys who will think fp 
themselves, and not merely learn by rote, a somewhat unconventiotia 
view of the leading events and personages in English History 
unfettered by traditional judgments, and yet resting upon nothin] 
beyond the ordinarily received authorities. The form and scope dl i 
bias been suggested by mafiy years* practical experience of teachin] 
ti1atory._, . 

CWe^imi^er If it were possible, ]|l|e book ought, I think 

^r^W^ujade.boys that^h^ like philosophy, is *hot harsh axu 
dull fo61s suppose,' but one of the most fascinating studio 



Little Arthur’s* History of England. By Udj 

CallQott. New Edition. With additional Chapters, bringing the 
narrative to the end of the Reign of Queen Victoria, an^ additional 
Illustrations. 16mo. Is, 6d» r 

In the present edition of this wonderfully popular little book four 
new chapters have been added to bring it up to date ; and contained 
in the text are some very instructive illustrations to sho>y the qik -hges 
which have occurred during the reign of Queen Victoria. Special 
attention has alsb been given to the growth of our Colonial Empire. 

The Growth of the Empire, a Handbook to the 

History of Greater Britain. By Arthur Wl Jdse. With 31 Maps. 
New^and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. 

Heroes of the West. A Biographical Sketch of Modern 
History. By the Rev. A. J. and Mrs. Carlyle and F. S. Marvin, 
M.A« Foolscap 8vo. 2s. 

CONTENTS : Introduction : The End of the Roman 
Empire and the Beginning of the Modern World— Charle- 
magne— Pope Gregory the Seventh — Hildebrand— Godfrey 
of Bouillon — Saint Louis — Dante — Wvcliffe and Huss — 
Joan of' Arc— Christopher Columbus— Raphael— Luther 
AND THE Reformation — William of Orange. 

A General History of Europe, 350 — 1900. 

By Oliver J, Thatcher and Ferdinand Schwill. Revised and 
adapted t<!j)l^ the requirements of English Colleges and Schools, by 
Arthur Hassall, M.A., Christ Church, Oxford. With Biblio- 
graphies at the end of each section ; Maps, Genealogical Table: 
&c. Crown 8vo, 

Part 1. The Mediieval Period (350 — 1500). 5s, 

Part II. The ‘Modern Period (1500 — 1900). Ss, Complete in On 
Volume. 9s. 

Europe in the Middle Ages. By Oliver j. Thatobei 

Ph.D., and Ferdinand Schwill, Ph.D. With Maps and Charts 
Large Crown 8vo. 9s. ’ , ; 

Ah Introductory of Grcecb. ByA. s 

Walpole, M, A. With Maps, Plans, and Klustratiohs. Foolsca 
'8vo. 2s. 6d. ' 

' This little book is an attempt to tell the History qf Greecq in 
cle^, siidple, and interesting manner* It lays no claim t6 oHginalit} 
but the l^t authorities — Grote, Dliruy,p Abbott* Hblhi; Oman, an 
. qithers'-.^have been consulted. It is of course no mere abridgmehf 4 ; 

these. Ngr does it profess to tell every fact worth the telling 
Or tbgiye aSi account #f ev,ei;!y; well-known, man. Only so many name 
given jw^Willfhelp the' young reada^ to jetnember the severe 
without a hero or without a JCoc^ity mre not easy t 



BY SIR WM. SMITH, rf.CX., LL.D. 

Smaller History of Greece (revised edition). 

From the Earliest Times to the Roman Conqyest.^ With Coloured 
Mafs, Plans, and Illustrations. Thoroughly revised and in part 
^written by G. E. Marindin, M.A. Crown 8vo. ,5*. 6d» 

pBmaller History of Rome (revised editijjn). 

From the Earliest Times to the Establishgient of the Empire. 
New and thoroughly revised Edition by A. H. J. Greentd^e, M. A», 
Fellow of Hertford College, Oxford. With a Supplementary 
Chapter* oib .the Empire to 117 a.d., by G. Middleton, M.A., 
under the direction of Prof. W. M. Ramsay, NR A., D.G.L. 
With Coloured Hap. Plans, and Illustrations. Crown 3s, 6d, 
Thfiold editions of these books, which have recently lostT copyright, 
were Abandoned in 1897, when the present copyright editions 
(thoroughly revised and brought up to date) took their places. 


Murray’s Student’s Manuals. 

REVISED EDITIONS. 

The following volumes in this famous series of historical works 
have been revised throughout and brought into line with 
recent research and criticism. New illustrations, new maps, 
and new plans have been added, and the books in their present 
form will be found to meet all requirements of modern teachers 
and students. ^ 

Student’s History of Greece, ’prom the Earliest 

• Times to the Roman Conquest. With Chapters on the History 
of Literature and Art. A new»Edition, 1;)y G. E. Marindiiiy M.A*y 
formerly Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge. Crown 8vo. 
Ts,6d, , 

This book has been revised throughout, and in parts rewritten. 
New maps hnd plaftfSbd new illustrations have been added, and the 
text has be^n reset #n a clear type. 

Student’s History of Rome, From the Earliest • 
Ttm^ to the Establishment of the Empire. With Chap^rs bn 
' > the ^HistQry of Litei^ture and Art. By Dmo LSdjdell. A new 
Hi" P* Y« M. Benebke, M,Am Eellow of Magd^leh 

Cbll^^Oxford. Crown 8vo. 7». , , V 

1; In ''tfc bbso Student's 'Greed, this neyf ■ ib^. * 

tbi i^s^c^s of recent historian^. an4 fe pfodu& ^ ^ 
atjtrbAfvb form, >yith maps, plans, md' iIluStra|»biii^^i:‘^jy;.J^ 
^p%^l^<;#ePm’bdTor this editm^ - • 



Murray!^ Studinfs Mowwafe. — C qntimued. 

Student’s Gibboii." A History 6f the Decline and Fall of 
the Roman • Empire. Abridged froip the Original Workup* A new 
and revised Edition in Two Parts. ' Crown 8vo. Ss, eachr. 

Part I. From the Accession of'Commodus to the Death of Justinian . 
• By A. H. J. Greenidge, M.A., Lecturer and late Fellow c::l 
Hertford College, Lecturer in Ancient History at Brasenose 
College, Oxford.^ 

Part IL From a.d, 565 to the Capture of Constantinople by the 
Turks. By J. G. G. Anderson, M.A., late, t^J^pllow of Lincoln 
College,*' Student and Tutor of Christ Churchi Oxford. With 
Mapj and Illustrations. 

The text' here presented is very nearly that of the edition of 1876 : 
the changes which have been introduced are mainly in the direction of 
a restoration to tHfe original form in which it was selected from 
Gibbon’s History. Necessary comments, have been subjoined in 
notes and appendices. Both volumes are fully equipped with specially 
prepared maps, plans, and illustrations. 

St^dent’^ "History of the Roman Empire. 

From the Establishment of the Empire to the Accession 
of Commodus, a.d. 180. With Coloured Maps and numerous 
Illustrations. By J. B. Bury, Regius Professor of Modern 
History at Cambridge. Fourth Impression. Crown 8vo. 7$, 6d, 

Student’s History of Modern Europe. From the 

Capture of Constantinople by the Turks, 1453, to the Treaty of 
Berlin. 1878. By Richard Lodge, M.A., Fellow and Jutor of 
Brasenose College, Oxford. ‘Fourth Edition, thoroughly revised. 
Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d, 

Student’s History of France. From the Earliest 

Times to the Fall of the Second Empire. By W. H. Jervis, M.A. 
‘ A New Edition, by Arthur HassaU, M.A., Censor of Christ 
«Church/Oxford. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. * 

A hew chapter on Ancient Gaul, by Mr. F. ^averfield, M.A., 
Student of Christ Church, Oxford, has been adjed to thij| edition, 
aitd^thO Nyhole of the work has been brought into line with modern 
resffhthh and.cfltmism. It contains 72 wood engravings andicoloured 
and Other maps and plans. ' * ' . 

An. illustrated List ^ containing Specimen Pages: 

. '-J Student's Manuals, will be sent host free on abblied^n: ' '- 'j 
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